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Confined Exclusively 

TO THOSE WHO SIGNALIZED THEMSELVES 

IN EITHEU CAPACITY, 

Tn the Revolatioiiary War which obtained the Independence 

of their country. 

SECOND EDITION. 

TSriTH IMPORTANT ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

COMPILED BY T. J. ROGERS. 

•* We are reduced to the alternative of choosing an uncorxli- 
** tional submission to the tyranny of irritated Ministers, or re- 
** sistanc« by force. The latter is o»ir dioic^; We have counted 
** the cost of this contest, and foifnd nothing" so dreadful as vo- 
luntary filayery.'/ ;• ? ' 

Declaration of Congress, setfinj forth the 7i€4:esnty 

of taking np anns — Jnli/6,1775, 
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EASTIBN DISTBICT op PlSirHSTLTAXIA,"tO Wit. / 

V Be it bsxekbebbd, that on the twenty- 
seventh day of January in thfc forty-seventh year 
of t^e Independence of the United States of 
Am^ca, A. D. 1823, Thomas J. Rogers, of the 
«aid Didtrict hath deposited in this omce the ti- 
tle of a Book, the right whereof he claims as pro- 
prietor, in the words following, to wit : 

/*A new American Biographical Dictionary; or Remem- 
brancer of the departed Heroes, Sagesr^^nd Statesmen ofj 
•America. Confined exclusively to those who signalizi 
themselves in either capacity in the Jlevolutionaiy W^ 
which obtained the Independence of their countfy>«rf' 
cond Edition, with important alterations and additioi 
Compiled by Thomas J. Rogers. 
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We are reduced to the alternative of choosing an uiv 
** conditional submission to the tyranny of irritated Min< 
*' isters, or resistance by force. The latter is our choice. 
•* We have counted the cost of this contest, and found 
*' nothii^ so dreadful as voluntary slavery." 

Declaration of Congress setting forth the necessity 

of taking up arms. — July 6, 1775 




In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the Unit 
States, intituled, ^* An net for the encouragement of leami 
by securing the copies of maps, charts and books, to the 
thors and proprietors of such copies during the times ther^ 
mentioned." And also to the -act entitled, ** An act sup 
mentary to «n att, entitled '* An act for the encouragen^nt 
of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, it|d, 
books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies durin^J 
the times therein mentioned," .and extending the benefits 
thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etching hi^ 
torical and other prints." 

. D. CALB^WiiLL. 
Clerk of the Eastern district of FennsylvaDiA* 
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I The following work contains sketche^^of the 
lives and characters of many of those deceased hc- 
' roes and statesmen, distinguished in the cabinet or 
; the field, during the great and memor&ble contest 
^hich gave freedom and independence to America^- 
aad established a government ow principles tin- 
knowii to the old world, the sovereignty of the 
people. It is intended to perpetuate as well th© 
names as tlie conduct of many of those distinguish- 
ed men, whose wisdom and valour gave libei-ty 
and independence to our country; in order that all^ 
.and partiaidarly our youthj may become acquaint- 
^ei*with the characters and services of those to 
whom, under Providence^ we owe our existence a» 
a nation. The talents, the virtues, and the pub- 
lic services, of those heroes^ sages, and patriots, of 
the revolution, should be impressed, as early as 
possible, on the minds and hearts of the rising 
generation, and of the generations that are to come 
I after them, and every endeavour to rescue from 
^oblivion, the men who distinguished themselves, 
in that eventful period, is w orthy of encourage- 
ment, perhaps of praise. Garden, in his Anecdotes 
of the American revolution, says, *'with such in- 
sfences of every public, and private virtue, as the 
history of our own country affords, it is a serious er- 
lor in our system of education, that our youth re- 
ceive their first ideas of patriotic excellence from 
the annals of other nations. Familiar with the 
achievements of the heroes of ancient times, the 
virtues and services of the wortliies of their own 
country, are seldom or but imperfectly known. 
^Next to their duty towanls God,^ there is not a pa- 
rent who ought not to impress upon the minds of 
his children the devotion which is due to their 
country; and liow can this bcmorc effectually done 
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than w keep in their view from the first dawn of 
reasoi^ the virtues which have raised the benefac- 
tors Jf their country to immortality.'' 
* ** Till American revolution constitutes one of the 
epochs ff^m which will be dated a vast ameliora- 
tion in the destiny of man; and the fame of many 
illustrious men who were engaged in its cause, will 
continually increase as the operation of its conse- 
quences is ext^ded. Their talents and virtues 
were exhibited in the senate or the camp, in the 
forum or the field, with undaunted zeal and heroic 
constancy. They were courageous, moderate^ 
plain, and incorruptible. They were imbued uitk 
a deep sense of religion, which guided and guarau 
teed all their conduct. They were of unyiel ^ 
principles, which made them the ornaments of 
own age, and will secure to them the admiration 
of posterity. 

*< No study can be moro useful to the ingenuous 
youth of the United States, than tliat of their own 
history, nor any example more interesting or more 
safe for their contemplation, than those of the great 
founders of the republic. Yet, it is feared that this 
department is too much neglected by them, or onlj 
Siiperflcially examined. There are certain sent! 
ments indeed, that are learned by rote, while a t&k 
prominent names and facts are known and repeal- 
ed exclusively. ' When a well known foreign jour- 
nal, in all the triumph of insolent ignorance, a^ked, 
^'who Patrick Henry was?^* we only smiled at it§ 
impertinence. But are we entirely exempt from ^ 
tlie reproach of neglecting our own annals, for less 
valuable history?'** 

Of those who took part in the revolution, it has 
been emphatically said, ^Hhe^e were giants in 
these days.'* We would iipplant their memory in 
the hearts Otcmr children, to be handed dow 
their children, inpcoud rej)xi|i|^'afice, of the virtues 
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and talents of men who never had their siij^eriors. 
" Never," says the elegant biographer of the elo- 
quent Patrick Henry, * in any country m in any 
age, did there exist, a race of men, >vl^se souls 
Avere better fitted to endure the trial. J^atient in 
suffering, firm in adversity, calm and collected 
amidst the dangers which pressed ^around them^ 
cool in council, and brave in battle, they were wor- 
thy of the cause, and the cause was worthy of them.' 
In contemplating the characters of such men, our 
youth will have before them, models of every public 
and private virtue. Here he who is ambitious of 
acting a distinguished part in the cabinet, may 
learn to imitate a Franklin, a Henry, an Adams, 

^ a Hancock, and othei*s. Here the soldier, whose 
ambition is patriotism and glory, may be stimula- 
ted to acquire the laurels gained by a Washington, 
a Greene, a Montgomery, a Wayne, a Wan-en, a 
Gates, and their compatriots. And here the sea- 
man may dwell with delight and satisfaction, on- 
the heroic actions of a Riddle and others. It has 
been well observed that from the galaxy of great- 
ness displayed in our revolution, many a subse- 
quent rising star in our firmament of glory has bor- 
rowed much of its splendour. The recital of the 
deeils of the heroes of *76^ has a fascinating influ- 
ence over the mind of the hearer. The child is be- 
guiled of its tears in listening to the enraptured 
tales of other times; the youth feels all the influence 
of patriotic fervour and heroic ardour; and ma- 
tnrer age may be taught, by their example, how to 
love and serve their country. Nor will the peru- 
sal of the rare and valuable state papers, now pub- ' 
iished, setting forth the causes of the separation 
from the mother country, be less instructive. From 

. them we learn the true principles of goveriimeniy- 
** which was instituted to protect man in his life,* 
liberty, and the puimut of hap^ness. deriving its 
just powers from the condfi^t of the governed.'* 
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The Introduction contains a succinct account of 
the eveKi which led to the rupture between Great 
Britain »d her then colonies. The declaration of 
t775f aK the other papers which emanated from 
eongress^jbring the revolutionary contest, contain 
the manful remonstrances of freemen against op-» 
pression; an. <||jegant and eloquent exposition of the 
rights of the people, and of the causes which im- 
pelled our fatherii-to the separation. The biogra* 
phies of the sages and heroes, contain much in- 
structive history of the revolution; calculated to 
incite the young, instruct the old, and improve the 
moral character of the nation, by holding up to 
public view and imitation, portraits of virtue an4 
patriotism, of which the history of mankind aflTordj^^ 
BO brighter examples. To which is added the fafc^ 
well address of Washingtoit, in which we may 
i^ead with delight arid instruction, the advice o£ 
the father of our country, and the importance and 
necessity of preserving the union of our confedera- 
ted republic. ^ 

Such is the work, and such the views of the com- 
piler. The former edition having been disposed o(, 
the present, considerably improved, is now offer- 
ed as a class book, in our schools and other semi'* 
naries ot learning. He conceives it eminently fit- 
ted for an American School Book; well suited to the 
eapacity of youth, and inculcating principles which 
correspond with our institutions. Placed in the 
hands of our youth, be trusts it may excite tbeip 
minds to emulate the patriots, sages, and states-* 
men, whose memory it commemorates, and lead 
them to seek for models- of excellence at home in-« 
stead of abroad. It ili in fact a Mitional worki 
calculated to promote a national feeling in the 
youthful mind, as well as to interest those who are 
mare advanced in years^ 
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As the present f^dition is intended for-dp use of 
schools, and as it is calculated to give %ft yduth a 
correct account of the transactions which took 
place, as well as a biographical sketeb^ of many of 
thoitt) illustrious patriots, whose wisdom in council 
' and valour in battle, obtaineil the independence 
«f our country, it may be welU in a summary mod^ 
to trace the current of events, from the origin of the 
plan of taxing America, up to July 6, 177 5, whea 
|he declaration setting fortii the causes and neces* 
u#ita^g up arms, was issued* Tudor, in his 
Otis, gives us the following interesting an- 
^^When president Adams was minister at 
\ the court of St. James, he often saw his country- 
man. Benjamin West, the late president of the roy- 
I al academy. Mr. West always retained a strong 
and unyielding affection for his native land. Mr. 
We^t one day asked Mr. Adams, if he should lik« 
i to take a walk with him, and see the cause of the 
I American revolution. The minister having known 
Rjksometbing'of this matter, smiled at the proposal, 
f %nt told him that he should be glad to see the cause 
; if that revolution, and to take a walk with his 
[ wienA West, any where. The next morning he 
I ^lled according to agreement, and took Mr. 
Adams into Hyde Park, to a spot near the Ser* 
; fentine river, where he gave him the following 
^ narrative. The kii^ came to the throne a young 
; man, surrounded by flattering courtiers; one 
whose frequent topics it was, to declaim against 
tiie meanness of his palace, which was wholly un- 
worthy a monarch <^ such a country as England. 
;¥hey said that thero was not a sovereign in Eu- 
"^ who was lodged so poorly, that his sorry, 
gf ^'d|d, brick palace of St James, looked like 
a stable, and that he ought to build a palace suita^ 
Me to his kingdom* The king was fond of arcbtr 
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tectujK'A'hd would therefore more readily listen U 
suggesuons, which were in fact all true. This 
spot tlfit you see here, was selected for i\}e site, 
betweeii^his and this point, which were marked 
out. The king applied to his ministers on the 
subject; they inquired what sura would be wanted 
by Ws maj^ty,. who said, that he would begin 
with a million; they stated the expenses of the 
war, and the poverty of the treasury, but that his 
majesty's wishes should be taken into full consid- 
eration. Some time afterwards the king was in- 
formed, that the wants of the ti'easury were too 
urgent to admit of a supply from their present^ 
means, but that a revenue might be raised in A 
rica to supply all the king's wishes. This 
gestion was followed up, and the king was in' tlus 
way first led to consider, and then to consent, to the 
scheme for taxing the colonies." 

In 1764, the British parliament passed resolu- 
tions, preparatory to laying h tax on the colonies, 
by a stamp act. In March, 1765, the famous stamp 
act was passed, to take effect in the colonies on the 
first of November following. This was the first 
act of the mother country, which created alarmj 
and which eventually caused a separation of thes 
states from Great Britain. It passed the house 
Commons by a majority of two hundred votes& 
The bill met with no opposition in the house of 
lords. The very night the act passed, Dr. Frank- 
lin, who wns then in London, wrote to Charles 
Tfiompson, afterwards secretary to congress:— 
^■TAe sun of liberty is set; the Americans must light 
Me lamps of industry and economy.*^ To which Mr. 
Thompson answered: ^'Be assured we will light 
torclies of quite another sort^^ He here predicted ^ 
the opposition and convulsions, that were about t^ 
follow that odious act: The torch of the rev^fritf- 
tion was indeed very soon lighted. Whei^the in- 
formation of the passage of the act reacliec? the 
colonies, the assembly of Virginia was the only 
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,^ve in session; and yirginia led the way'^ oppo- 
sition to it. The resolutions offered iMFa/ncfe 
Henr^f assumed a lofty and open groinLagainst 
taxation/ In New England* and par'raAarly in 
Massachusetts, the same opposition wa||fmanifest- 
ed^ and indeed the whole continent was in a flame. 
It spread from breast to breast, till j|ke conflagra- 
tion became general. The legisluture of Massa- 
chusetts mej on the last day of May, 1765. A 
committee reported the expediency of having a 
general meeting of **committees," from the seve- 
ral assemblies of the colonies, to be held at New- 
JTork, ia OctobeP" following. Tliey also i-esolved 

;-«aid^cir(^lars to the several assemblies, re- 
ing their concurrence. Twenty-eight depu- 

C from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connrc- 
ticd-t, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. Del- 
aware, Maryland and South Carolina, met at New 
York, on Monday the 7th of October, 1765. They 
passed resolutions expressing their motives aii<l 
I principles, and declared their exemption from all 
taxes, not imposed by their own representatives. 
They also agreed upon a petition to the king, a 
mc^morial to the house of lords, and a petition to 
the house of commons. 

From the decided opposition to this act, and the 
inrUgnation manifested against it, in all parts of 
tlie 4U)lonies, it was deemed proper to repeal it. It - 
was accordingly repealed on the 18th of March, 
1766. Much opposition, howpver, was made to its 
repeal. Several speakers in both houses of par- 
liament, denied the right of taxing the colomes* 
Mr. Pitt, afterwards lord Chatham, said, **W is- 
ifty opinion that this kingdom has no rightto lay 
a tax upon the colonies. We are told that Ameri- 
ca is obstinate, almost in open rebellion. I rejoice 
t America has resisted. Three millions of peo- 
ple ^> dead to all the feelings of liberty, as volun* 
t«rilyio sttbmit to be f^aves, would have been fit 

iostrumouts to make slaves of all ttie resU Tiifi 
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AmeriAQS liave been wronged; they have beett 
drivem^^ madness by injustice. Will you punish 
them fo*the madness you have occasioned? No; 
let thisnitntry be the first to resume its prudence 
and tempet^*' He concluded by saying that it was 
his opinion that the stamp act be repealed^ absolute- 
ly^ totally, s4d immediately. 

In 1767, an act passed the British parliament, 
laying a heavy di^^ on tea, glass, paj^er, and other 
articles. This act re-kindled the resentment and 
excited a general opposition among the people of 
the colonies; and they contended t^at there was no 
real difference between the principle i)Qihe new act 
and the stamp act. This act prodtifed i^esolves, 
petitions, &c. similar to those with which the 
onies opposed the stamp act, and in varioni^ pa 
particularly in Massachusetts, on the suggestion 
of Samtiel ddams^ it Was agreed not to import and 
oonsume British manufactures. 

In 1769, both houses of parliament passed a joint 
address to his majesty, approbatory^ of his mea- 
sures, and thatthcy would support him in such fur- 
ther measures as might be found necessary, to 
maintain the civil magistrates in a due execution 
«f the laws in Massachusetts-Bay. The assembly 
of Virginia, in this year, parsed resolutions com- 
plaining of the recent acts of parliament, and re- 
monstrated against the right of transporMng«the 
free bom subjects of America to England, to be 
tried for alledged offences committed in'the colo- 
nies. In 1770, on the 2d of March, the Boston 
m^acre took place. 

* W 1773, the people of Boston, who wxre deter- 
mined not to pay duties on tea, collected in a tow n 
meeting, and resolved that the tea should not be 
landed. At the dissolution of the meeting, about 
twenty persons, in the disguise of Mohawk In* 
dians, went on board some ship^, brok<* opep 342 
chests of tea* and disrhavged their contents into 
^e water. In Philadeiphia^ where the spirit of op- 
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]»09ition9 although not less deep^ was less h 
unloaded some of the cargoes and stored 
damp cellars^ whep£^ it tsuon moulded, 
goes were returned from New York and 
phia. When the news of the destructi^ 
tea reached England, thoy determined 
the people of Boston. In 177 4^ a bilL^-as passed 
in pai'liament, called the Boston port bill, to dis^ 
«ontiaue the landing or shipping (h any goods, 
wares, or merchandize, at the ha^^our of that city;. 
This was.followecl by an act authorizing the quar- 
tering of soldiers in the bouses of the citizens* Gen- 
eral Gage,, in character of commander in cliief of 
tiie royal forces, and governor of Massachusetts, 
jived %t B«^n, with a military force, to en- 
the acts of the parliament. Fortifications 
erected, and the ammunition and stores in 
Cambridge and Charleston, were seized and se- 
cur^» 

The words whigs and tories were now introdu- 
€ed„ to distinguish the names of the parties. By 
the former, w^ere meant those who were for sup- 
k porting the colojiies in their opposition to the ty« 
II rannical acta of the British parliament. By the 
B^ lattej*, those who were in favour of Great Britain 
[ \ and opposed to resistance. 

\ During these commotions, the first congi«ss of 
! -delegate^, chosen and appointed by the several coi« 
\ onies and provinces, met at Carpenter's Hall, in 
the city of Philadelpliia, on the 5th <rf September, 
1774. Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, was unani- 
mously elected president, and Charles Thompson, 
secretary. On the 27th September, congress un|w- 
imously resolved, that from and aftef the isjt of 
December, 1774, there sliould be no importation 
from Great Britain or Ii*eland, of British goods, 
L &c. On the 8th of Octob^, it was resolved that 
|h^he congress approve. the^o^>osition of the inhabi- 
' mits of Massachusetts Bay, to the execution of the 
obnoxktus acts of parliament. An address to the 
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fpf Great Britaiii. «)v.o Vi the people of Catt- 
»ther to the inhabitaiUs ^i Ihe i^oloiiies^ and 
to the king^ ^ere agreed to. Oh the S2d 
^mfoer, they passed a resolution recom- 
delegates to meet again, at Philadelphia^ 
May, 1775. The congress was then 
dissolved.^ 

On the iMi Msty? 1775, the delegates from the 
several colonies, with the exception of Rhode Is- 
land, assembled. ^at the state house in Philadelphia^ 
when Peyton Randolph, was a second time unani- 
mously elected president, and Charles Thompson, 
secretary. A few days after they met, Mr. Ran- 
dolph being under the necessity of returning home, 
John Bancock, of Massachusetts, was unanimous 
ly elected president. On the 26tli May, coi 
resdiyed, that the colonies be immediately pui 
state of defence; that another petition to tiiie king, 
and a letter to the people of Canada, be prepared, 
which were adopted. In June, congress rel^lvei 
to raise several companies of riflemen, &c. and 
that a general should be appointed to command all 
the continental forces raised, or to be raised, for 
the defence of American liberty; and Gs^orge 
WASHiNGTOJiT, was unammously elected. . Con- 
gress, at the same time, resolved, that they would- 
maintain, assist, alid adhere to George Washing* 
ton, with their lives and fortunes, in the same 
cause. It was also resolved, to put the militia of 
America in a proper state of defence. On the 6th 
of July, they adopted a declaration setting forth the 
causes and necessity of taking up {a*ms. When the* 
concluding paragraph of this address was read to 
general Putnam's division, which he had ordered 
to be paraded on Prospect Hill, they shouted in 
three huzzas, a loud Amen ! 

Then follow the most important state papers 
which emanated from the rcivolutionary congres|5f^ 
and which follow in succession in our work. 
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ONORESS^ PhiladeSiPhia^ Juxy 6, 1775. 
A DECLARATION 

V 

M" THE REPRESENTATIVCS OF THE UITITED COL- 
OKIES OF irORTH AMERICA, SETTING FORTH 
TH^ CAUSES AND NECi;S9lTT OF THEIR TAKtNC 
XJF ARMS. 

Mreetedio be published by Oenerai Washington^ upon 
Ms urrival at the camp before Boston. 

If it was possible for men, who exercise their 
treason, to believe that the Divine Author of our 
tixistence intended a part of the humaln race to hold 
. 4n absolute property in^ and an unbounded power 
over others, marked out by his infinite goodness 
and wisdom, as the objects of a legal domination 
never rightfiilly resistible, however severe andop* 

Cdve, the inhabitants of these Colonies might at 
require from the parliament df Great Britain 
^ dome evidence, that this dreadful authority over 
^-4hem has been granted to that body. But a rever* 
«ace for otir great Creator, principles of humaoityy 
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dictates of common sense, must convince 
who reflect upon the subject^ that goyern- 
instituted to promote the welfare of man- 
iA ought to he administered for the attain- 
lat end. The legislature of Great Britain, 
however, atimulated hy an inordinate passion fora^ 
power not only unjustifiable, hut which they know 
to be peculi^ly reprobated by the very constitution 
of that kingdoiB, and desperate of success in any 
mode of dontest^ where regard should be had to 
truth, la^ or right, have at length, deserting those, 
attempted to effect their cruel and impolitic pur- 
pose of enslaving these Colonies by violence, and 
have thereby rendered it necessary for us to close 
with theii^ last appeal from reason to arms* Y< 
however blinded that assembly may be, bj^; 
intemperate rage for unlimited domination, so 
slight justice and the opinion of mankind, we esteem 
ourselves bound by obligations of respect to the 
rest of the world, to make known the justice of pur 
cause* 

Our forefathers, inhabitants of the island of Great 
Britain, left their native land, to seek on these 
shores a residence for civil and religious freedom. 
At tiie expense of their blood, at the hazard of ^^ 
tiieir fortunes, without the least charge to the coun- 
try from which they removed, by unceasing labour 
and an unconquerable spirit, they ^ected sclttle- 
mcnts in the distant and inhospitable wUds of A- 
merica, then filled with numerous and warlike na- 
tions of barbarians* Societies or governments, 
vested with perfect legislatures, were formed un- 
Aw charters from the crown, and an harmonious 
intercourse was established between tiie Colonies 
andtiie kingdom from which they derived their 
origin. The mutual benefits of tiiis umon became 
in a dioTt time sa extraordinary, as to excito as- 
tonishment* It is universally confessed, that tb#v' 
amazing increase of tiie wealth, strengtiit and na* 
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vigation of the realm, arose from tiiis sott^ce; and 
the minister, who so wisely and successfid^ direct* 
ed the measures of Great Britain in the late war, 
pid)licly declared, that these Colonies eaable^ her 
ta triumph over her enemies. Towai*ds the con- 
chision of that war, it pleased our sovereign to 
make a change in his counsels. From that fatal 
moment, the affiors of the British empire began 
to fall into confusion, and gradually sliding from 
the summit of glorious prosperity, to which they 
had been advanced by the virtues^ and abilities 
of one man, are at length distracted by the convul** 
dons, that now shake it to its deepest foundations. 

e new ministry finding the brave foes of Britaini 
gh frequently defeated, yet still contendinj^ 
!Sbk up the unfortunate idea of granting them a 
hasty peace, and of then subduing her faiibful 
Mends. 

These devoted colonies were judged to be in such 
a state as to present victories without bloodshed, ' 
and all the easy emoluments ofjtatuteable plunder. 
The uninterrupted tenor of their peaceable and re- 
spectful behaviour from the beginning of colonizaii 
tion, their dutiful, zealous, and useful services dur- 
ing the war^ though so recently and amply acknow* 
leaged ki the most honourable manner by his ma« 
jestj, by the late king, and by parliament^ could 
not save them from the meditated innovations. 
Parliament was influenced to adopt the pamicious' 
project, 1^ assuming a new power pvw them, 
have in the course of eleven years given such deci* 
sive specimens of the spirit and consequences at- 
tending this power, as to leave no doubt concerning 
the effects of acquiescence under it. They have 
undertaken to give and grant our money without 
our consent, though we have ever exercised an ex* 
elusive right to dispose of our own property ; sta* 
tul^ hftve been paissed for exlemtfing the jurisdic- 
tion of courts of admilUly and vice-admiralty b»- 
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yond thfir ancient limits ; for depriving us of the. 
accustoi^ed and inestimable privilege of trial by 
jury, ill oases affecting both life and property ; for 
suspending the legislature of one of the Colonies ; 
for interdicting all commerce to the capital of ano- 
ther ; and for altering fundamentally the form of 
government eatiablished by charter^ and secured by 
acts of its own legislature solemnly confirmed by 
the crown ; for exempting the ^ murderers'* of co- 
lonists from legal trial^ and in effect, from punish- 
ment ; for erecting in a neighbouring province, ac- 
quired by the joint arms of Great Britain and Ame-^ 
idea, a despotism dangerous to our very existence ; 
.and for quartering soldiers upon the Colonists ijof 
jfcime of profound peace. It has also been resoh^[^ 
in parliament, that Colonists charged with commrIP 
ting certain offences, shall be transp<Hrted to £h^ 

.gland to be tried. 

But why should we enumerate our injuries im 
detail? By one statute it is declared, that parlia- 
ment can ^^of rigl^ make laws to bind us in alt 
cases whatsoever.'* What is to defend us against 
so enormous, so unlimited a power? Not a single 
man of those who assume i1^ is chosen by us; pr is 
subject to our control or influence; but, on the con- 
trary, they are all of them exempt from the opera- 
tion of such laws, and an American revenue, if not 
diverted from the ostensible purposes for which it 

"is raised, would actually lighten their own burdens 
in proportion as they increase ours. We saw the 

' misery to which such despotism would reduce us, 
W^e for ten years incessantly and ineffectually be- 
sieged the throne as supplicants; we reasoned, we 
vemonsti*ated with parliament in the most mild and 
decent language. 

Administration sensible that we should regard 
these oppresisive measures as freemen ought to do, 
sent over fleets and armies to enforce them. Tho 
indignation of the Amebic ws was rouned^ it is tru^; 
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but it was the indignation of a virtuous, lowly and 
StSectionate people* A Congress of delegMes from 
the United Colonies was assembled at riiiladel- 
phia, on the fifth day of last September. ' We re* 
solved again to offer an humble and dutiful petition 
to the king, and also addressed our fellow subjects 
of Great Britain. We have pursued every tempe« 
rate, every respectful measure; we have even pro- 
ceeded to break off our commercial intercourse 
with our fellow subjects, as the last peaceable ad- 
monition^ that our attachpient to no nation upon 
earth should supplant onr attachment to liberty. 
This we flattered oursel ves^ was the ultimate step of 
the controversy : but subsequent events have shewn, 
vain was this hope of finding moderation in 
tiir enemies. 

Several threatening expressions aeainstthe Col- 
(mies were inserted in his majesty's speech; our 
petition, though we were told it was a accent one^ 
and that his majesty had been pleased to receive it 
graciously, and to promise laying it before his par* 
uamenty was huddled into botb houses among a 
bundle of American papersr, and there^neglected. 
The lords and commons in Aeir address, in the 
month of February, said that *<a rebellion at that 
tune actually existed within the province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay; and that those ccmcemed in it^ 
had been countenanced and encouraged by unlaw- 
ful combinations and engagements, entered into by 
his majesty's subjects in several of the other Col- 
Qinies; and' therefore they besought his majesty, 
that he would take the most effectual measures to 
enforce due obedience to the laws and authority of 
the supreme legislature." Soon after, the commer- 
cial intercourse of whole Colonies, with foreign 
countries, and with each other, was cut off by an 
act'of parliament; by another, several of them were 
entirely prohibited from the fisheries in the seas 
near their coast, on which they always depended 
As 
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for the^ sustenance; and large reinforcements of 
ships qpd troops were immediately senl over to 
general Gage. 

Fruitless were all the intreaties, arguments, and 
eloquence of an illustrious band of the most distin* 
guished peers and commoners^ who nobly and stren- 
uously asserted the justice of our cause, to stay, or 
even to mitigate the heedless fury with which these 
accumulated and unexsunpled outrages were hur- 
ried on. Equally fruitless was the interference o£ 
the city of London, oC Bristol, and many other 
respectable towns in bur favour. Parliam^it 
adopted an insidious manoeuvre calculated to di- 
vide us, to establish a perpetual auction of taxa- 
tions where Colony should bid against Colony, 
of them uninformed what ransom would red eoini 
their lives; and thus to extort from oa, at the point 
of the bayonet, the unknown .sums that would be» 
Jiufficient to gratify, if possible to gratify, minister 
rial rapacity, with the miserable indulgence left to 
us of raising, in our own mode, the prescribed tri^ 
hute. rWhat terms more rigid and humiliating 
could have been dictated by remorseless victors to 
conquered enemies ? In our circumstances to ac^ 
eepi them, would be to deserve them. 

Soon after the intelligence of these proceedings- 
arrived on this ccmtinent), general Gage, who in 
the course of the last year had taken possession of 
the town of Boston, in the province, of Massachu- 
setts Bay, and still occupied it ai^ a garrison, on 
the 19th day of April, sent out from that place 
a large detachment of his army, who made an 
unprovoked assault on the inhabitants of the said 
province, at the town of Lexington, as appears^. 
hy the affidavits of a great number of persons^, 
■ome of whom were officers and soldiers of that 
detachment, murdered eight of the inhabitants^ 
and wounded many others.. From thence th& 
.troops proceeded in warlike array to the to^enii 
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ef Concord^ where they set upon aothtr party 
of the inhabitants of the same province killing * 
several' and wounding more, until compelled ti> 
retreat by the country people suddenly assem- 
bled to repel this cruel aggression. Hostilities, 
thus commenced by the British troops, have 
been since prosecuted by them without regard 
to &i1h or^ reputation. The inhabitants of Bos- 
ton being confined within that town by the 
general, their governor* and having, in order to 
procure their dismission, entered into a treaty with 
liim> it was stipulated that the said inhabitantSr 
baving deposited their^ai-ms, with their own ma- 
:|pi^trates, should have liberty to depart, taking- 
^ 3if(ittt them their other effects. They accordingly 
^' ^iclivered uji their arnis: but, in open violation of 
bonor^ in defiance of the obligation of treaties, 
which even savage nations esteem sacred, the 
governor ordered the arms deposited as afbresaid, 
fiiat they might be preserved for their owners, to 
be seized by a body of soldiers; detained the greats 
•St part of the inhabitants in the town, and com* 
pelled the few who were permitted to retire, i» 
leave their most valuable effects behind. 

By tliis perfidy, wives are separated from their 
husbands, /children from their parents* the aged and 
^e sick from their relations and friends, who wish 
to attend and comfort them ; and those who hav# 
been used to live in plenty and even elegance, ar« 
Tedueed to deplorable distress.. 

The general, further emulating his ministerial 
masters, by a proclamation bearing date on the 
12th day of June, after venting the grossest false- 
hoods and ca.lumnies against the good people of ^ 
^ese colonies, proceeds to " declare them aU ei- 
ther by name or description, to be rebels and trai- 
tors, to supersede the course of the common law, 
and instead thereof to publish and order the use and 
tssercisd of the law martiaL'' His troop* har^ 
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butcher^ our countrymen, have wantonly burnt 
* Charlestown, besides a considerable number of 
houses in other places ; our ships and vessels are 
seized ; the necessary supplies of provisions are in- 
tercepted, and he is exerting his utmost power to 
spread destruction and devastation around him. 

We have received certain intelligence, that ge- 
neral Carleton, the governor of Canada, is insti- 
gating the people of that province, and the Indians, 
to fall upon us ; and we have but too much reason 
to apprehend, that schemes have been formed to ^^ 
cite domestic enemies against us« In brief, a part 
of these Colonies now feel, and all of them are sure 
of feeling, as far as the vengeance of administration 
can inflict them, the complicated calamities of fire^^ 
sword, and famine. We are reduced to the alteips-^ 
native of choosing an unconditional submission to 
the tyranny of irritated ministers, or resistance bjr 
force. The lattdr is our choice. We have cowiUei 
the cost of this contest^ and find nothing so dreadful 
as voluntary slavery. Honour, justice, and huma*" 
nity, forbid us tamely to surrender that freedom 
which we received from our gallant ancestolrs, and 
which our innocent posterity have a right to re- 
ceive from us. We cannot endure the infamy and 
guilt of resigning succeeding generations to that 
wretchedness which inevitably awaits them, if we 
basely entail hereditary bondage upon them. 

Our cause is just. Our union is perfect. Our 
internal resources are great, and„ if necessary, fo- 
reign assistance is undoubtedly attainable. Wo 
gratefully acknowledge, as signal instances of the 
Divine favor towards us. that his providence would 
' not permit us to be called into this severe contro- 
versy, until we were grown up to . our present 
strength, had been previously exercis&l in warlike 
operations, and possessed the means of defending 
ourselves. Wilh hearts fortified with these anima- 
ting reflections^ we most solemnly, before Goc^ 
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and the world dbclabb, that, exerting iht utmost 
eaergy of those powers, which our b#nefijc«nt 
Creator hath graciously bestowed upos us, the 
arms we have been compelled by our enemies to 
assume, we will, in defiance of every hazard, with 
nnabating firmness and perseverencdf employ for 
tlie preservation of our liberties : being with one 
mind resolved to die freemen rather than to live 

SXAVES. 

Lest fliis declaration should disquiet the minds 
#f our friends and fellow-subjects in any part of 
lite empire, we assure them tiiat we mean not to 
dissolve that union which has so long and so hap- 
jfly subsisted between us, and which we sincerely 
^di^h to see restored. Necessity has not yet dri- 
Ten us into that desperate measure, or induced us 
to excite any other nation to war against them. 
We have not raised arihies with ambitious de- 
mgns of separating from Great Britain, and, es- 
tablishing independent states. We fight not for 
glory or for conquest. We exhibit to mankind the 
rem&rkable spectacle of a people attacked by un- 
provoked enemies, without any imputation or even 
suspicion of ofience. They boast of their privi- 

5es and civilization, and yet proflTer no milder con- 
itions thaaservitude or death. 
In our own native land, in defence of the fi-ec- 
dom that is our birth-right, and which we ever en- 
joyed till the late violation of it ; for the protec- 
tion of our property, acquired solely by the honest 
ijndustry of our forefathers and ourselves, against 
Yiolence actually offered, we have taken up arms. 
We shall lay them down when hostilities shall 
•ease on the part of the aggressors, and all danger 
of their being i*enewed shdl be removed, and not 
before. 

With an humble confidence in the mercies of the 
supreme and impartial Judge and ttuler of the uni- 
T^rse, we most devoutly implore \m Divine good- 
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ncss toWotcct tis happify through this greiEit con- 
flicty toltfisposeaur adversaries to reconciliatioii on 
reasonal^e tgrms, and thereby to relieve the em- 
pire froiii^fae calamities of civil war. 
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IN CONGRESS, Jx;iy 8, 1775. 

TO , THE 

KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY* 

Most Gracious Scroerdgn^ 

I.,. 

"Wb your ihajesty's faithful subjects of the 

lonies of New-Hanipshire, Massachusetts-Bay, 
Rhode-Island- and Providence P^antation8, Con* 
necticut, New-York, J^w-Jersey, PeansylVaxiia, 
the« counties of New-C^tle, Kent, and Sussex 
pn Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ncwlh Ca* 
rolina, and South Carolina, in behalf '<tf ourselv^ 
and the inhabitants of these Colonies, who hare de- 
puted us to represent them in general ccmgress, in^ 
treat your majesty's gracious attention to this our 
humble petition. 

The union between our mother country mnd 
these colonies, and the energy of mild and just go-^ 
vernnient, produced benefits so remarkably import* 
ant, and afforded such ah assurance of their per- 
manency and increase, that the wonder and envy, 
of other nations were excited, while they beheld 
Great Britain rising to a power the most extraor- 
dinary the world had ever known. 

Her rivals, observing that there was no pro<- 
bability of tiiis happy connection '^eing broken 
by civil dissentions, and apprehending its future 
effects, if left any longer undistdrbed, resolved to 
prevent her receiving such continual and formida- 
ble accessions of wealth and strengttii by checking , 
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) the growth of ihofle settlements from whicb they 
I were to be derived. > 

I In the* prosecution of this attempti events so un* 
[^ favorable to the design took place^ thftt every 
F friend io the interest of Great Britain and these 
Colonies^ entertained pleasing and reasonable ex- 
pectatifons of seeing an additional foroe and exer- 
tion immediately given to the operations of the 
union, hitherto experienced, by an enlargement of 
the dominions of the crown, and the I'emoval of an- 
cient and warlike enem,ies to a greater distance. 

At the conclusion, therefore, of the late war, the 
most gl^ious and advantageous that ever had been 
carried on by British arms^ your loyal Colonists 
^ having contributed to its success, by such repeated 
l^'4da|(|..streniious exertions, as frequently procured 
^ them the distinguished approbation of your ma- 
jesty, of the' late king, and of parliament^ doubted 
not but that they should be permitted, with the 
rest of the empire, to share in the blessings of 
peace, and the emoluments of victory and conquest. 
^ While these recent and honourable acknowledge 
ments of their naerits remained en record in the 
journals and acts of that august iMislatiure, the 
parliament, unddaced by the impulation or even 
<&e suspicion of any ^rfTence, they were alarmed by 
a new system of statutes and regulations adopted 
tor the administration of the Colonies, that filled 
their minds with thc^ most painful fears and jea- 
lousies; and to their inexpressible astonishment, 
F pBrerived the danger of a foreign quarrel quickly 
} succeeded by domestic danger, in their judgment 
of a more dreadful kind. 

Nor were thepB anxieties alleviated by any ten- 
dency in this fystem to promote the welfare of 
their metiier country. For though its effects were 
more immediately felt by them, yet its influence 
appeared to be injui^ous to the Commerce and pros- 
perity of Great Britain* 
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We i^lmn decline the ungrateliil task of descrSb- 
ing me irksome variety of artifices, practised by 
many'of your majesty's ministers^ the delusive pre- 
tences, fruitless terrors, and unavailing severities 
that have from time to time been dealt out by th^m^ 
in their attempts to execute this impolitic plan, or 
of tracing through a series of years past, the pro- 
gress of the unhappy differences between Great 
Britain and tliese Colonies^ that have flowed from 
this fatal source. 

Your maje«5ty's mintstel*s, persevering in their 
measuresi and proceeding to open hostilities for 
enforcing them, have compelled us to arm in our 
own defence, and have engaged us in a controvcsnrf^ 
9Q peculiarly abhorrent to the affections 
still faithful Colonists, that when we consider 
we must oppose in this conte^, and if it continues* 
what may be the consequences, our ownparticuku* 
misfortunes are accounted by us only as p^ts of 
our distress* 

Knowing to what violent resentments, and inco- 
r^ble animosities, civil discorus are apt to exaspe* 
rate and inflame the contending parties, we think 
ourselves reijpiired, by indispensible obligaticms t^^ 
Almighty Grod, to your majesty, to our feUow<^sub- 
jects, and to owselves, immediately to use all the 
means in our power, not incompatible wilfi t>ur 
safety, for stopping the further effusion of bloody 
and for averting the impending calamities tii«t 
threaten the British empire. 

Thus called upon to address your majesty on af- 
fairs of such moment to America, and probably^ts 
' all your dominions, we aJPe earnestly desirous of 
performing this oflfce, with the utmost deference 
for your majesty ; and we therefor^ray, that your 
majesty's royal magnanimity and benevolence may 
make tiie most favourable constructions of our ex- 
pressions on so uncommon an occasion. Could we 
^represent in their full {ovc^ the sentimmts that 
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agitate the Riinds of us^ your dutifal subjectp^ we 
arc persuaded your majesty would ascribe any 
seeming deviation from reverence in our language, 
and even in our conduct, not to any reprehensible 
intention, but to the impossibility of reconciling 
the usual appearances of respect, with jk just at- 
tention to our own preservation against those art- 
fwl and cruel eneniies, who abuse your royal confi- 
dence and authority, for the purpose of effecting 
our destruction^ 

Attached to your majesty's person, family, and 
^Temment, with all devotion that principle and 
aflfection can inspipe, connected with Great Britain 
by the strjongest ties that can unite societies, and 
kg e\^ry event that tends in any degree to 
5H theni> we solemnly assure your majesty, 
that we h6t only most ardi^ntly desire the for- 
mer fcarmony between her and these Colonies may 
be restored, 1}ut that a concord may be established 
between ttiem lipoii so fiinn a basis as to perpetuate 
ife UessingS) nninterruptcd by any future dissen- 
tions, to succeeding generations in both countries, 
and to transmit your majesty's name to posterity, 
adoflied with that signal and lasting glory, that 
has attended the memory of those illustrious per- 
sonages, whose virtues and abilities have extrica- 
ted states from dangerous convulsions, and, by se- 
curing happiness to others, have ei-ected the most 
noble and mutable monuments to their own fame. 

We beg leave farther to assure your majesty, 
that, notwithstanding liie sufferings of your loyal 
Colonists, during- the course of this present con- 
troversy, ottr breasts retain too tender a regard for 
tihe kingdom from which We derive our origin, to 
request such a reconciliation as might, in any 
manner, be inconsi^ent with her dignity or her 
welfare. These, related as wc are to her, honor - 
and duty, as well as inclination, induce us to sup- 
port and advance ; and the apprehensions that now 
B 
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Oppress our bearts with amspeakable grief^ being 
once Wmovedy your majesty will find, your faith- 
ful suhjectsy on this continent, t*eady and MiUiBg 
at all tipnes^ as they have ever been, with, th^eir 
lives and fortunes, to assert and maintabi Ihe rights 
and intei^sts of your majesty and of oui* aether 
country. ■ c 

We therefore beseech your majesty, that y<m 
ifoyal authcffity and inSiience may be graci^usFf 
interposed to procure us relief from our afflicting 
fears and jealoiisies, occ^oned by the system he- 
fore mentioned, and to settle peace through every 
part of your dominions, -with all humility subHHt-^ 
ting to your majesty^s wise consid^ationji jwlftfthe^^ 
it may not he expedient foy facilitating 
portant purposes, that your majesty be pic 
direct sonie mode, by which tiie united applications 
»of your faithful colonists to tiie throncyiii pu^- 
smceof their cfHnmo}) COU11C0S, may "be improved 
into a happy and perHnanent reconeiliatipji; and 
that, in the mean time^, measures may be taken f&r 
preventing the further destruction of the lives of 
your majesty's subjeete; and tiiat such statutes as 
more immediately distress any of y^ur misjesty's 
colonies, may be repeated* . 

For, hy such arrangements as your majesty's 
wisdom can form for collecting thj^ united sense of 
your American people, we are (Convinced your ma- 
jesty would receive such satisfactory proofs of the,l 
disposition of the colonists towards their sove- 
reign and parent state, that the wished for oppor- 
tunity would soon be restored to .them, of evincing 
the sincerity of their professions, by every testi- 
mony of devotion becoming the most dutiful sub- 
jects and the most afiectionate colonists. 

That your majesty may enjoy a long and pros- , 
: perous reign, and that your descendant may goT- j 
ern your dominions with honour to themseh'^s, and 
happiness to th«ir subjects, is our sincere prayer. 
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IN CONGBESS, Mabch 16, irrS.' 

A PROCLAMATION. 

* Tas Congress, considering the wftrilke pre^ 
rations of the Bt-iti^ ministry, to Bub\'«rt our inva- 
I Inable rights and privileges, and to reduce us, by 
' fire and swonl^ by the sa\ agea of the wilderness and 
i wr own domestics, to the maet abject and igiiomi- 
>us, at tiie same time, to have 
1 degrees duly impressed witb 
's superintending Providence, 
jutly to rely in all their law 
lid and direction, do eamest- 
i'riday, the I7th day of May 
the said colonies, as a day of 
Iiuioiiiation, faating aod prayer ; that we may, witli 
united hearts, contess and bewai) oiir manifold sins 
and tiiansgressions, and by a sincere repentance 
and sraiendment of life, appease his righteous dis- 
pleasure, and, through tiie merits and mediation of 
Jesus Christ, obtain bis pardon and forgiveness, 
1 humbly imploring liia assistance to fVustfate the 
k cruel jHirposes of our unnatural enemies ; and by 
I incliniitg their hearts to justice and benevolence, 
' prevent the further effusion of kindred blood. But, 
if continuing deaf to the voice of reason and huma« 
nity, and inflexibly hent on desolation and war, 
I they constrain ns to repel their hostile invasions by 
' open resistance, that it may please the Lord of 
Hosts, the God of armieB, to animate our officers 
and soldiers with invincible fMtitudc, to guard and 
protect tliem in the day of battle, and to crown the 
continental arms, by sea and land, with victory 
tnd success. Earnestly beseeching hiin to ble.s3 
our civil rulers, and the representatives of the peo- 
' pie in their several assemblies and conventions, t» 
fKeerrc and strengOien their onion; to inspire 
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thcmj'with an ardent, disinterested love of, their 
country ; to give wisdom and staJ>ilit7 to their 
councils, and direct them to the most efficacious 
measures for estahlishing the rights of America or 
the most honorable and permanent basis; that he ' 
would be gracioi|sly pleased to bless all the people ^ 
in these colonies with health and plenty; and grant 
that a spirit (rf incorruptible -patriotism, and Qf 
pure undefiled religion j may universally prevail: 
and this continent be speedily restored to the blesr 
sings of peace and liberty, and enabled to transmit 
them inviolate to' the latest posterity. And it is 
recommended to Christians of ail denominations, 
to assemble for public >vorship, and absl^|iiil] 
servile labour on the said day. ^ 



IN CONGRESS, JtLT 4, t77S. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE/ 

THE UlfAIflMOtJS DEClARATIOJf OF ^HB THIR- 
TEEN UKITBD STATES OF AMEKICA* 

WHBif , in the course of human events, it becosmes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, 
and to assume, among the powers of the earth, tjie 
separate and equal station to which the laws of ns^- 
ture and of nature's God entitle them, a decent res- 
pect to the opinions of mankind, requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident — ^that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. TBat^ to secure these rights^ goveri|r 
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ments are institttted among men, deriving their 
jast powers from the consent of the governed; that 
Whenever any form of government becomes des& 
tructive of these ends^ it is the right of the people 
' to alter or to abolish it^ and to institute new gov- 
emmentp laying its foundation on such principles^ 
and organizing its powers in such form, as to • 
them shall seem most likely to aflbct their safety 
aad happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate, 
that governments, long established, should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and ac- 
cordingly all experience hath shown, that mankind 
are mortf dispoml to suffer^ while evils are suffer- 
U^f than to right themselves by abolishing the 
to which they are accustomed. But when a 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing in- 
variably the same object, evinces a design to re- 
duce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
f ight, it is their duty, to throw off such govem- 
.ment, and to provide new guards- for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
tbese colonies; and such is now the necessity which 
constrains them to alter their former systems of go« 
vernment* The history of the present king of 
Great Britain, is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the esta« 
blishment of an absolute tyranny over these states. 
To prove this, let flM^ts be submitted to a candid . 
world. 

' He has refused his assent to laws the most whole- « 
$ome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his govemcn*s to pass laws of T 
immediate andpresj^ngimportance, unless suspend- 
ed in their operation, till his assent should he ob- 
tained ; and vdien so suspended, he had utterly ne- 
glected to attend to them. He has re&sed to pas9 
ether laws for the accommodation of large districts 
of people^ unless those people would relinquish the 
right of rejffesentation in ike legifllature ;. a right 
B^ 



inestimable to. thei% and formidable to tyrantft^ 

only. 

He has called together legislativebodies at places^ 

unusual^ uncomfortable^ and distant from the repo- 
sitqry of their pubUc records, for the sole purpose 
of fatiguing them into compliance with, his mea- 
sures* 

He has dissotv^ed Fqpr^sentiblive iKmaes repeated^ 
ly, for o|g;iosingv with manty fomijiesfeiy his inva- 
sions on the rights of the people. 

He has i?efused for along lime after such disso^- 
liilions^ to cause others to be elected ; if^hereby the, 
legislative powers, incapable of aimihilatien, have 
retiamed to the people at large, for theic fixercii^ v 
the stato remaining, in the meanvtiidie, expoi^ 
ail the dangers of invasion firom wi^out, aad con**- 
Yulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent ^he pop«ilatt^ft ^ 
these states ; fbr that purpose obstructing the lawBr 
for naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pasli. 
others to encourage their migl^tion hitiier, a^ftd. 
raising, the conditions of new ap{»^ptiations of 
lands. 

He has obstructed the administxation of justicef^ 
by refusing his assent to laws fur estabUshiixg j/a» 
diciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on ]hi& will alon^^. 
for the tisnure of their offices, and the amount andh 
payment of their salaries.. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, woiSt 
sent hither swarms of officers, toharrass aup peo-- 
pie, and eat eut>their sid>stance^ 
. He has kept among us> in times of peace, stand- 
ing armies, without the consent of our legislatore^* 
. He has affected to render the military independ^ 
e^i of, and superior to^ the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitotion, and unac- 
^uiowledged by our laws ; givijtig his assent to theiI^ 
* acts of pretended legislation : * 
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For quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us : 

¥&r protecting fliem by a laock trial, from po- 
Hishm^Qt for any murders which they should com* 
mit on the inhabitants of tibese states : 

For cutting off our trade with aU. parts of the 
» iforld : 

For trapesing faxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving us^ m many case% of the benefits 
of trial by jury : 

For transporting U9 beyond ses^ to^be tried for 
Intended offences :. . 

For aboBsfaing the free syBtem of English Iaws> 
iiMkB^hbourktg province, establishing therein an 
Irary government, and enlarging its boun- 
4arieSy so aito render it at once an example and 
£t Instmisyent for introducing the same abscriute- 
imle into these colonies ; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our 
Biost valuable laws, and altering, fundamentally^ 
the {mns of our governments :. 

FoFStt^^endii^ our own-legislalures*, and declar* 
mg themselves invested with power to legislate for 
«» in all cases whaisoevert 

He has abdicated govenuttent here, by declaring 
us out of Wa protection, and waging, war against 

He- has pfondered our seas,, ravaged our coasts^ 
burnt our. towns, and. destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

He is at this time trani^rtiitg large armie4» of 
foreign mercenaries to complete the woi^s of death,, 
desolation, and tyranny, already begun witli cir- 
cumstances of cruelty and perSdy, scarcely paraU 
leled inu the most barbarous ages, and totally un- 
worthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He Has constrained our fellow citizens, taken 
eaptiveoatbe high seas^ to bear arms against theiv 
coiuit?y> to become the execiUionera'of ^^^ 
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fiiend.s and brethren, or to fall themselves by theit 
hands. \.^ w 

He hMMxcited domestic insarrections amongst 
lis, andn^ endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants 
of our froQatiers, the merciless Indian savages, 
'whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguished 
destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions* 

In every stage of these oppressions we have peti- 
tioned for redress in the most humble terms : our 
riepeated petitions have been answered only by re* 
peated injury. A prince, whose, character is thus, 
marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is 
unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions, to ;<QSir: 
British brethren. We have warned them, ^"'"^' 
time to time, of attempts by their legislature to ex- 
tend an unwarrantJEible jurisdiction over us* We 
have reminded them of the circumstances of our 
^migratibn and settlement here. We have ap- 
pealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and 
we have conjured them by the ties of our common 
kindred to disavow these usurpations^ which would 
inevitably interrupt our connexions and correspon- 
. dence. They too have been deaf to the voice of jus*- 
tice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore^ ac- 
quiesce in the necessity which denounces our sepa- 
ration, and hold them, as we hold the rest of man^ 
kind, enemies in war^ in peace friends. 

We, therefore, ilie representatives of the United 
States of America, in general congress assembled^ 
appealing to the Supreme Judee of tlie world, for 
the rectitude of our intentioni^, do, in the name and 
by the autitority of the good people of these Colo- 
nies, solemnly publish and declare, that these Uni- 
ted Colonies are^' and of right ought to be, fr£b « 
AND iNDEPEifjM^iT STATES ; that they are absolv* 
ed from all amgiance to-the British crown, and 
that all political connexion between them and the 
state of Great Bi^tai% ia^ and ouj^t to h^ totally 
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dissolved ; and that a3 firee and independent states, 
they have full power to levy war, conclodie peace,, 
contract ailiancea^ establish commerce, and to do 
all other acts and things which independent states 
may of right do. Ana for the support of this de- 
rlaration, with a "firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
otlier our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 
The foregoing decll^*atIon was, hy order of con- 
gress, engrossed, and signed by Che following mem- 

JOHN HANCOCK. 

J^ew Hampshire. 
Jo^lsA Bartktt, . William Whipple. 
. Matthew Thoimton, 

Mii$9iuhu$tits Baif. 
Samuel Adams, John Adams, 

BpbeH{ Treat Paine, Jlibridge Gerry. 

Bhode island^ ^<% 
Stl^en Hopkins, Wilfialii EUery. 
' Connectimt^ . 

Itpger Sherman,. Samuel Huntingdon, 
Wmiam Williams, Oliver Wolcott 

JVVw Fork. 
WiUiMn Jloyd, PhlHp LivfaigstoD, 

Francis Lewis, Lewis Morris. 

JSTew Jersey.. 
Hichard Stockton, John Witherspoon^ 
Francis Hopkinscfn,; Johti Hart* 
Abraham Clark, 

fenfis^loamam 
Bobert< Mi»Tis, Benjamin Rush, 

Benjamin Franklin, . Jc*n Morton, 
Greorge Clymer, James Smith, 
George Taylor, James Wilson. 

George Ross, 

Delavmre. 
Cesar Rodney, George Read* 

Thomas M'l^ean, 
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Samuel Chftse^ William Faca^ 

Thaiuas Stoni^ Charles Carroll, Carrltk. 

Virginia. 
George Wythe^ Richard Henry Lee, 

Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Harrison, 
Thomas Nelson, jr* . Francis Ligtatfoot Let;; 
Carter Braxton, 

JVbrtA Carolina. 
.William Hooper, Jps^h Hewes. 
John Penn, 

South Ctiroiina* 
Bdward Rutledge, Thomas Heynrardj^^r-^ 
Thomas Lynch, jr* Arflittr Middleton.-'r/ is> 

Qcptgia. ' *"^ 

.Button Gwinnett, Lyman BalL. 
George Walton, . ' 

Besolved, That copies of the ded^ration be sent 
to the several assemblies^ conventions and commit-* 
tecs, or conncik of safety, and to the seVierat com- 
manding officers of the ton thienlal. troops ; that it 
be prociaimgdin each of the United States, and at 
the head of the army* 

It will be seen that Congress was, from the be^ 
ginning> attentive to tiie commeitioration of the de- 
claration of Independence. It appears by ffie jour'- 
nals, that in the year 17'77^ an adjournment took 
place from Thursday, the 3d of July, to Saturday, 
the 5th. And, on ftc ^ti[i of June, 1778, Congress 
having determined to adjourn from York Town, in 
Pennsylvania, to meet at Philadelphia on the 2d oi" 
July foUoMring, passed tiie subjoined redolution ? in 
which it waS'farlher resolved, that congress would, 
in a body, attend divine worship on Sunday, the 
5th day of July, to retulti tiianks for the divine 
mercyi in supporting the independence of the states^ 
and that the chaplains should be notified to officiate 
and preach sermons suited to the occasion r 
I Besohedy That a committee o| three be appoint- 
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ed to take ^t)per measures for It public celebration 
of &e anniyersaiy of independence at Philadelphia^ 
on the 4th day of July nejet ; and that ttey be au- 
d&orised and directed to invite the president and 
^ouncU, and speaker of ;the assembly of the com^ 
monwealth of PennsylTania, and such other geur 
tlemen and strangers of distinction^ as they shall 
deem proper. 



IN CONGRESS^ NovKi«MSn 1, 17T7. 

A PEOCa^AMATION. 

k : Vonxkuvcn as it is fiie indiqiensible duty of all 
Men to adore tiie superintending Providence of Al- 
mi^lity God ; to aclaiotirledge^ with gratitude, their 
ebligation to him lor ben^ts received, and to ira* 
fkire such farther biasings as they stand in need 
<tf;9nd it ^having pleased Him^ in his abundant 
mercy, not only to continue to us the innumerable 
bounties olhis common providence, but also smile 
upoii us in the jHposecution of a just and necessary 
i^BT, for the defence and establishment ^ our un- 
alienable rights and liberties ; particularly in that 
he hath been pleased in so great a measure to pros- 
per the means used for the support of our troops, 
and to crown our arms with most signal suc<"< ??3 : 
it is therefore recommended to the legtslatiA <^ or 
executive powers of these United States, to set 
apart Thursday, the 18th day of I>eccmber next, 
for solemn thanksgiving and praise ; that with '>ne 
heart and one voice, the good people may expcciss 
the grateful feelings of their hearts, and conseor ate 
themselves to the service of their Divine Benefac- 
tor ; and that together with their sincere acknow- 
ledgments and ojBTerings, they may join the peni- 
tent confession of their manifold sins, whereby tliey 
had forfeited everv favour and their humble and 
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eamestsuppticationibat it may please God, througli 
the merits of Jesus Christ, mercifully to foi'give and 
hlot them out of remembrance ; that it may please 
him graciously to afford his blessings on the go^ 
veraments of these states -respectively, and prosper 
the public council of the whole ; to inspire our com* 
manders, both by land and sea, and all under them^ 
with that wisdom and fortitude which may render 
them fit instruments, under the Providence of Al- 
mighty God, to secure for these United States, the 
greatest of aU blessings, independence and peace ; 
* that it may please hin^ taprosper the trade and ma* 
nufactures of the people, and the labour of the hus- 
bandman, that our land may yield^its increa^ ; t^,. 
take scb^is and seminaries of education, so m 
sary for cultivating the princiiples of tru0 liberty, 
virtue and piety, under his nurtoriiig hand, and to 
prosper tiie means of religion, for the promotion 
and enlai^ement of that kingdom whi<ih consistetk 
In righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost 
And it is furtiier recommended, that servile la- 
bour and such reo^ation. as, though at other times 
innocent^ may be un1>ecoiliing the purpose of this 
appointment, be omitted On so, solemn an t)qca- 
sion. 



IN CONGRESS, May 8, 1778. 

AN ADDRESS 

Of the Congress^ to the Inhabitants of the Unitei 

/States of America* 

Fnends and Countrymen^ 

Thiibe years have now passed away, since the 
oommencement of the present war. A war without 
parallel in the annals of mankind. It hath dis-^ 



played a spectacle, the most solemn that can possi- 
bly be exhibited. On one side^ we behold fraud 
and violence labouring in the service of despotism ; 
tm the o^er, virtue and fortitude supporting and 
establishing the rights of human natui^^. 

You carniot but remember how reluctantly wc 
were dragged into this ai-duous contest ; and how 
repeatedly, with the earnestness of humble intrea- 
ty, we supplicated a redress of our grievances from 
Mm who ou^¥t to have been the father of his peo* 
pie. In vain did we implore his^ protection : In 
vain appeal to the justice, the generosity, of En- 
glishmen ; of men, who had been the guardians, 
ike^ assertors, and vindicators of liberty through a 
succession of ages : Meft, who, with their swords, 
liad established the firm barrier of freedom, and 
ccmente<l it with the blood of heroes. Evf5ry ef- 
jfert was vain* For, even whilst we were prostrat- 
ed atthe foot of the throne, &at fatal blow was 
stoick, which hath'seperated us forever. Thus 
spurfied, contemned and insulted ; thus driven by 
o^r enemies into measures, which our souls abhor- 
red ; we made a sol^nm appeal to the tribunal of 
unerring wisdom and justice. To that Almighty 
Ruler of Princes, whose kingdom is over all. 

We were then quite defenceless. Without arms, 
without ammunition, without clothing, without 
^ips, without money, without officers skilled in 
war ; with no other reliance but the bravery of our 
people and the justice of our cause. We had to 
<:ontend witb a nation great in arts and in arms, 
whose fleets covered the ocean, whose banners had 
waved in triumph through every quarter of the 
globe. However unequal this contest, our weak- 
ness was still farther increased by the enemies 
"which America had nourished in her bosom. Thus 
exposed, on the one hand, to external force and in- 
ternal divisions ; on the other to be compelled to 
drink of the bitter cup of slavery, and to go bqi> 
C 



^Wing HU our lIVcs long ; in this sad alternative, 
we chose the former. To this alternative we were 
reduced by men, who, had they been animated by 
one spark of generosity, would have disdained to 
take such mean advantage of our situation ; or, had 
;they paid the least resard to the rules of justice, 
would have considered with abhorrence a proposi- 
tion to injure those, who had faithfully fought their 
battles, and industriously contributed to rear the 
.edifice of their glory. 

But, however gTPeat the injustice of our foes in 
commencing this war, it is by no means equal to 
that cruelty wilh which they have conducted It. 
The course of tfamr armies is marked by rapine an4 
devastation. Thousands, without distinction of^ 
age or sex, have been drivai from their peaceful 
abodes, to encounter ^e rigours of inclement sea- 
sons ; and the face of heaven hath been insulted <by 
th^ wanton. 'conflagration of defenceless towns. 
Their victories have been followed by the cool imir- 
der of men, no longer able to resist ; and those who 
escaped from the i&st act of carnage have been ex- 
posed, by cold, hunger and nakedness, to wear out 
SL miserable existence in the tedious hours of con- 
finementy or to become the destroyers pf their coun- 
-trymen, of their friends, perhaps, dreadful idea ! 
of their parents or childr^. Nor was this the out> 
rageous barbarity of an individually but a system 
of deliberate malice, stamped with the concurrence 
of the British legislatur^iy and sanctioned with all 
the formalities of law. . Nay, determined to. dis- 
^Ive the closest bonds of society, they have sti- 
mulated servants to day their masters in the peace- 
ful hour of domestic security. And, as if all this 
Wip^re inBuffident to slake theii* thirst of blood, tiie 
blood of brothers, of unolBTen^g brothers, they 
liave excited the Indians against us ; and a gene^ 
ral, who calls himself a christian, a, follows of the 
jQHer^ifuI Jesus, hath dared to proclaim to all the 
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l^forld, his intention of letting loose against i 
whole hosts of savages, whose rule of warfare 
promiscuous camage ; w;ho rejoice to murder t! 
mfant smUing in its mother^s arms ; to inflict i 
their prisoners the most excruciating torments, ai 
exhibit scenes W horror from which nature recoil 

Were it possible, they would have added to tli 
terrible system, for they have offered the inhal 
tanta of these states to be exported by their me 
chants to the sickly, baneful climes of India, the 
to perish. An offer not; accepted' of, merely fro 
the impracticability of carrying it into execution 

Notwithstanding fKes6 great provocations, ^ 
have treated such of them Ss fell into our hand 
with't^derness, and studiously endeavoured to s 
leviate the afflictions of their captivity. This co 
duct we have pursued so far, as to be by them sti 
matized with cowardice, and by our friends wi 
folly. But our dependance was not upon ma 
It was upon Him, who hath commanded us to lo 
Our enemies said to render good for evil. Ai 
what can be mpre wonderful than the manner 
our deliverance ? How often have we been redu 
ed to distress, and yet been raised up ? When t 
means to prosecute the war have been wanting 
us, have not our foes themselves been rendered i 
s^mental in providing them ? This hath be 
done in such a variety of instances, so peculiar 
marked almost by the direct interposition of Pro^ 
dence, that not to feel and acknowledge his protc 
lion, would be the height of impious ingratitude. 

At length that God of battles, in whom was o 
trust, hath conducted ud through tiie paths of dang 
and distress, to the thresholds of security. It ha 
now become morally certain, that, if we have cc 
rage to persevere, we shall establish our Kfeerti 
and independence. The haughty prince who spui 
ed us from his feet with contumely and disci aii 
and the parliament which proscribed ^s, now i 
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acend io offer terms of accommodation. Whilst 
in the fall career of victory^ they pulled off the 
mask, and avowed their intended despotism. But 
having lavished in vain the blood and treasure of 
their subjects, in pursuit of this execrable purpose, 
they now endeavour toensnare us wiith the insidious 
offers of peace* They would seduce you into a de- 
pendance which, necessarily,.ihevitably leads to the 
most humiliating slavery* And do they believe 
that you will accept these fatal terms? Because you 
have suffered the distresses of war, do they suppose 
that you will basely lick the dust before tiie feet ;of 
your destroyer»i Can tStere be an American so . 
lost to the feelings which adorn human natucet 
To the generous pride, the elevation, the dignity 
of freedom ! Is there a man who would not ab* 
hor a dependance upon those, who have deluged 
his country in the blood (tf its inhabitants? we can* 
not suppose this^ neither is it possible that tliey 
themselves can expect to make many converts.-^ 
>Vhat then is their intention? Is it not to lull you 
with the fallacious hopes of peace,, until they can 
assemble new armies to prosecute their nefarious 
designs? If this is not the case> why do they strain 
every nerve to levy men throughout their islands? 
Why do they meanly court evcsry little tyrant of 
Europe to sell them his unhappy slaves? Why do 
they continue to embitter the minds of the savages 
against you ? Surely this is .not the way to con- 
ciliate the affections of America. Be not, therefore, 
deceived,^ You have still to expect one severe con^ 
flict. Tour foreign alliances, tiiough they secure 
your independence, cannot s^ure your country 
from desolation, your habitations fi*om plunder, 
your wives from insult or violation, nor your chil* 
dren from butchery. Foiled in tiieir principal de- 
9ign,^on must expect to feel the rage of disappoint- 
ed ambition. Arise then! to your tents! and gird 
you for battle. It is time to turn the headlong * 
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current of vengeance upbri the head of the destroy- 
er. They have filled up the measure of their 
abominationsfy and like ripe fhtit must soon drop 
from the tree. Although much is done, yet much 
remain^ to do. Expect not peace^ whilst any cor- 
ner of America is in possession of your foes. You 
-must drive them away from the land of promise, a 
land flowing indeed with milk and honey. Your 
brethren at the extremities of the continent, al- 
ready implore your Mendship and protection. It 
is your duty to grant their request. They hunger 
and thirst after liberty. Be it yours to dispense 
the heavenly gift. And what is there now to pre- 
wntit? 
" Afifcer the unremitted efforts of our enemies, we' 
are stronger tiian bcforei- Nor can the wicked 
emissaries, who so assiduously labour to promote 
their cause, point out any one reason to suppose 
that we shall not receive daily accessions of 
strength. They tell you, it is true, that your mo* 
ney is of no value? ' and your debts so enormous 
Ihey can never be paid. But' we tell you, that if 
Britain prosecutes the war another campaign, tliat 
single campaign will cost her moi* than we have 
idtherto expended. And yet these men would pre- 
vail upon you to take up that immense load, and 
for it to sacrifice your dearest rights. For, sure- 
ly; thereris no man so absurd as to suppose, that 
ttie least ishadow of liberty can be preserved in a 
dependant connexion With Great Britain. From 
^e nature of the thing it is evident, that the only 
security you could obtain; would b^, the justice and 
moderation of a parliament, who have sold the 
rights of their own constituents. And this slen- 
der security is still fatrther weakened, by the con- 
sideration that it was pledged to rebels (as they un- 
justly calFthegoOd people of these states) with 
> whom they liiink thifty are not bound to keep faith 
hj any law whatsoever* Thus woidd you be cas 

C2 
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bound among me% whose minds, by your virtuoiusr 
resistance, have been sharpened to the keenest edge 
of revenge. Thus would your children and your 
children's children, be by yon forced to a partici- 
pation of all their debts^ their wbtb^ their luxuries, 
and their crimes. And this mad, this impious sys-^ 
tem^ they would lead you to adopt, because of the 
derangement of your finances. 

It becomes you deeply to reflect oti this subject. 
Is there a country upon earth, which hath iwch re- 
sources for the. payment of her debts, as America ? 
Such an extensive territory; so fertile, so blessed 
in its climate and productions* Surely there is. 
none. Neither is tiiere any, to which the wise £«^ 
ropeans will sooner confide ftdr|»operfy. /What 
ften are the reasons that your money hath depre- 
ciated ? Because no taxes hare been imposed to 
carry on the war. Because your commerce ha&. 
been interrupted by your enemies fleets. Because 
their armies have ravaged and desolated a part of 
your country. Because their agents have villainousr 
ly counterfeited your bills. Because ext(Krtionep» 
among you, inflamed with the lost of gain, have ad- 
ded to the price of every article of life. And be* 
cause weak men have been artfully' led to believe 
that it is of no value* Bow is this dangerous dis-* 
ease to be remedied? Let those among you, who* 
have leisure and oppc»rtunity, collect the monies 
which individuals in their neighboriiQod are desirous^ 
of placing in tlie public funds. Let the several legis* 
latures sink their respective emisaxons, thai so^, 
there being but one kind of bill^, there may beiess 
danger of counterfeits. Befrain a little from pur- 
chasing tiiose things which are not absolutely ne« 
cessary, that so those who have engrossed commo* 
dities may suffer (as they deservedly will) the loss 
of their ill gotten hoards, by reason of the com- 
merce with foreign nations, which the fleets wiU\ii> 
protect. Above all, bring forward your armies 
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into the field. Trust not to appearances of peace 
or safety. Be aasured, that unless yon persevere, 
you will be exposed to every species of barbarity. 
But^ if you exert the means or defence which Ood 
and nature have given you. the time will soon ar- 
rive, when every man shall sit under his own vine 
jtiid iig tree, and there shall be none to make him 
afraid* 

The ^we^ts of a free commearce with every part 
of the earth will soon reimburse you for all the los- 
ses you have sustained. The ftill lide of wealtii 
will flow in upon your shores, free from ihe arbi- 
trary impositions of those, whose hiterest and 
whose declared jiolicy it was to check your growth. 
Tour interests will be fostered and nourished by 
governments, that derive thdr power from your 
gnmt^ and will therefore be obliged, by the influ- 
€jnce of cogent necessity-, to exert it in your fa- 
vour. 

It is |o obtain these things tiiat we call for your 
si^^nnous, unremitted exertions. Yet do not be- 
^ve that you have been or can be saved merely by 
your own strength. No ! it is by the assistance of 
Heaven ; and this you must assiduously cultivate, 
by acts which Heaven approves. Thus shall the 
power ttnd iiie happiness of these Sovereign, Free, 
and independent States, founded on the virtue of 
their citizens, increase, extend and endure, until 
the Almighty shall blot out all the empires of th^ 
earth. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the minis- 
ters of the gotsipel, of all denominations, to read <m 
cause to be read, immediately after divine service,* 
the above address to the inhabitants of the United 
States of America, in their respective churches and 
diapek, and other jlacea^ of religious worship* 
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IN CONGRESS, OctoBeb 30, 177B: 
By the Confess of the United States of •Sfnerica* 

A MANIFESTO. 

These United States having been driven to hos- 
tilities by the oppressive and tyrranous measures 
of Gi'eat Britain; having been compelled to com- 
mit the essential rights 6f mUn to the decision ot 
firms: and having been, at length, forced to shake ^^ 
off a yoke which had grown too burdensome to bear, ^l^-t 
they declared themsehes free and independent. 

Confiding in the justice of their cause; confiding 
in him who disposes of human events, although 
weak and unprovided, they set the power of their 
enemies at defiance* 

In this confidence they have continued through 
the various fortune of three bloody campaigns, un- 
awed by the power, unsubdue<1 by the barbarity of 
their foes. Their virtuous citizens have home, 
without repining, the loss of many things which 
make life desirable. Theirhrave troops have pa- 
tientiy endured the hardships and dangers of a sit- 
uation, fruitful in both beyond former example. jj 

The congress, considering themselves bound to 
love their enemies, as children of that Being who is 
equally the ftrther of all; and desirous, since they^ 
could not prevent, at least to alleviate, the calami* 
ties of war, have studied to spare those who were 
in arms against them, and to lighten the chains of 
captivity. 

Theconduct of those serving under the king of 
Clreat Britain hath, witii some flew exceptions^ been 
diametrically oppo^ite»^ They have laid waste the 
•pen country, burned the defen^eless villages, and 
butchered the citizens of America. Their prisons 
have be^n tho slaughter-houses of her soldiers ; 
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their ships of her seamen, and the severest injuries 
have been aggravated by tiie grossest insults. 

Foiled in then* vain attempt to subjugate the un<- 
conquerable spirit of freedom, they have meanly as- . 
sailed the representatives of America with bribes, 
with deceit, and the servility of adulation. They 
have made a mock of humaaity, by the wanton des- 
struction of men ; they hare made a mock of reli- 
gion, by impious appeals to God whilst in the vio- 
lation of his sacred commands ; they have made a 
mock even of reason itself, by endeavouring to 
fn ^i^^ve that the liberty and happiness of America 
[ j(pould safely be intrusted to those, who have sold 
t.. their own^ unawed by the sense of virtue or of 
shame. 

Treated with the contempt which such conduct 
deserved, they have applied to individuals ; they 
have solicited tiiem to bi^ak the bond? of allegiance^ 
aad embrue thdur souk with the blackest of crimes: 
but, fearing that none co^ld be found through these 
United States, equal to the wickedness of their pur- 
^ pose, to influence weak minds, they have threaten- 
f ed more wide devastation. 

\ Awhile the shado% of hope remained, that our 

'j I enemies could be taught, by our example, to res- 
pect those laws which are held sacred among civi- 
I iized nations, and to comply with the dictates of a 
^ , religion, which they pretend, in common with us, 
to believe and to revere, they have been left to the 
influence of that religion and that example. But 
since their incorrigible dispositions cannot be touch- 
ed by kindness and compassion, it becomes our du- 
ty by other means to vindicate the rights of huma- 
nity. 

We, therefore, the Congress of the United States 
of America,. do solemnly declare and proclaim, 
that if our enemies presume to execute their threats, 
or persist in their present career of barbarity, we 
will take such exemyj^lary vengeance as shall detea? 
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etbers from a like conduct. We appeal to that G03 ^ 
who searchetb the hearts of men, for the recftttttdei 
of our intentions ; arid, in His ^oly presence^ ,Wj 
declare, that as we are not moveli by any light aiic 
hasty suggestions of anger and revenge, so through 
every possible change of fortune we will adhere to 
this our determination^^ 



IN CONGRESS, *Octobe» 26, 1781. 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Whebbis, it hath pleased Almighty God, the 
father of mercues^ remarkably to assist and support 
the United States of America, in their important 
stiniggle for liberty, against the Ictog continued ef- 
torts of a powerful nation: it is the duty of all rai fcs 
to obser\ e and thankfully to acknowledge the in* 
terpositions of his providence in their behalf.—-. 
Through the whole of the contest, from its first rise 
to this time, the influence of Divine Providence 
may be clearly perceived, imnany signal instan- 
ces, of which we mentioR^but a few. * 

In Revealing the councils of l)ur enemies, when-^j^ 
the discoveries were seasonable and important, an^*** 
the means seemingly Inadequate or fortuitous : i 
preserving and even improving the union of the s^ 
veral states, on the breach of which our enemi 
placed their greatest dependance : in increasing the 
number,, and adding to the zeal and attachment to, 
the friends of liberty : in granting remarkable de-* 
livcvances, and blessing us with the most signal 
fiuuccess, when affairs seemeit to have the most dis- 
couraging ^appearance : in rising up for us a pow- 
erful and 'generous ally, In one of the first of the 
European powers : in confounding the councils of 
<^r eaemies; and suffering them to pursue such 
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'' ineasares aa haye most directly contributed to frag- 
t - trate their own desires s^A expectations : above 
P allv in making tfieir extreme cruelty to tke inhabi- 
tants of these states^ when in their power, and their 
savage devastation of propert^^ the very means of 
cementing our union^ and adding vigour to every 
effort in opposition to them. 

And as we cannot help leading the good people 
of these states, to a retrospect, on the events which 
haye taken place since the beginning of the war, so 
we recommend, in a particular manner, to their ob- 
servation, the goodness of God, in the year now 
jb*awlng to a conclusioQ. In which the confedera- 
uon of the United States has been completed : in 
which there have been so many Instances of prow- 
' ess and success in our armies ; partiailarly in the 
^southern states, where, notwithstanding the diffi- 
I culties with which they had to struggle, they have 
recovered the whole country which the enemy had 
ov£iTun, leaving tfa^^m anly a port or two, on or 
near the sea ;. in which we have been so powerfully 
and effectually assisted by our allies, while in all 
the conjunct operations the n^ost perfect harmony 
Jias subsisted in all &e allied army : in which there 
has been so plentiful 9. harvest, and so great abund- 
ance of the fruits of tihe earth of every kind, as not 
«nly enables us easily to suRply the wants of our 
[' army, but gives comfort and happiness to the wliole 
people : xand in which, after the success of our al- 
' Jies by sea, a general of the first rank, with his 
whole army has been captured by the aUied forces 
I under the direction of our commander in chiefl 
\ It is therefore recommended to the several states^ 
to set apart the thirteenth day of December next^ 
to he religiously observed as a day of thanksgiv- 
^ ing and prayer ; that aM the people may assemble 
on that day, with grateful hearts, to celebrate the 
praises of our gracious benefactor ; to confess our 
manifold sins; to offer 19 our most fervent suppli- 
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cations to the CtoD of all grace, that it may 
please him to pardon otur offences, and incline i 
our hearts (ot the future to keep all his laws: i 
to comfort and relieve all our brethren who are 
in distress or captivity; to prosper our hns- 
bandmen, and give success to all engajS^ in law- j 
fill commerce ; to impart wisdom and integrity to I 
our councill(H*s, judgment and fortitude to out offi- 
cers and soldiers : to protect and prosper our il- 
lustrious ally ; and favour our united exertions for 
the speedy establiifthment of a safe, honourable and 
lasting peace ; to bless all seminaries of learning 5 
and cause the knowledge of G^ to cover the earthy .. 
as the waters cover the seas. 



IN CONGRESS, «cTOBT6« 18, 178S* 

By the United States in Congress assembled; 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whersas, it hath pleased the Supreme Ruler 
of all human events, to dispose the hearts of the 
late belligerent powers, to put a i>eriod to the effa- 
sion of human blood, by proclaiming a cessation c^ 
all hostilities by i9ea and land, and these United 
States are not only happily rescued from the dan- 
gers and calamities to whith they have been long 
exposed) hut their freedom, sovereignty and inde- 
pendence, ultimately acknowledged. And where- 
as, in the progress of u contest on which the most 
essential rights of human nature depended, the in* 
terposition of Divine Providence in our favour hath 
been most abundantly anffl most gloriously mani- 
fested, and the citizens of these United States havfe 
every reason for praise and gratitude to the God 
•of their salvation. Impress^, therefore, witli an 
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jexaited seBse of tiie Measings by wMch we are sur- 
rounded, and our entire dependance ontbat Al- 
mighty Being from whose goodness and bounty 
they are d»ived, the United States^ in Congress 
aslsembled, do recommend it to the several Mttes, 
to set apart the second Thursday in Decemb^ 
next, as a day of pubtic thasiksgiving, that all the 
people may then assemble to c^brate with grate- 
fid hearts and united voices^ the praises of theii* 
Supreme and all bountiful Benefactor, for his num- 
berless favours and merci^b. That he hath been 
pleased to conduct ^s in safety through all the per* 
lis and vicissitudes of the war ; that he hath given 
us unanimity and resolution to adhere to our just 
rights ; that he hath raised up a powerful ally to 
assist lis in supporting them, and hath so far crown- 
ed our united efiforts with success; that in the coui^e 
of the pr^entyear, hostilities have ceased, and we 
are left in the undisputed possession of our liberty 
and independence, and of the fruits of our land, and 
in the free participation of tlie treasures of the sea; 
I fliat he hath prospered the labour of our husband- 
ly men wit^ plentiful harvests; and above all, that he 
\ hath been pleased to continue to us t^e light of the 
I ' blessed gospel, and secured to us in the mllest ex* 
I tent, the rights of conscience in faith and worship* 
^ And while our hearts overflow with gratitude, and 
our lips set forth the praises of our great Creator, 
that we also offer up fervent supplications, that it 
L may please him to pardon all our offences, to give 
wisdmi and unanimity to our public councils; to 
I cement all our citizens in the bonds of afiection, 
I and to inspire them with an earnest regard for the 
national honour and interest, to enable them to im- 
2*^^^^® ^^ ^^y^ ^^ prosperity by every good work, 
I and to be lovers of peace and tranquility ; that he 
may be pleased to bless us in our husbandry, our 
commerce, and navigation; to smile upon our semi- 
naries and means of education ; to cause pure reU- 

I "* . 
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gion and yfrthe to floiirisfai to give peace to tfB )lk- 
Mousy and to fill tte -woHd wi& his gloiy. 



GENERAL ORDERS 

>8Sir£p BY OBNEBAIi WASHlI^GTOir, TO TH£ AltMT 

OF THE UMTEB STATES. 

Head 4luuHerSf Jipril 18, iras, 

Tnfi commander in chief cnrders the cesi^ation trf 
liostilities hetween the United States of America 
and the king of Great Britain^ to be publicly pro- 
claimed to-morrow at twelve o'clock, at the new 
building : and that the proclamation which will be 
communicated herewith, be read to-moFrdw ©veil- 
ing at the head of ^every regiment and corps of Die 
army ; after which the chaplains, with the several 
brigades, will render thanks to Almighty God for 
all his mercies, particularly for his over-ruling tte 
wrath of man to his own glory, and causing the 
rage of war to cease among the nations. 

Although the proclamation before alluded to, ex- 
tends only to the prohibition of hostilities, and not 
tp the annunciation of a general peace, yet it nmst 
afford the most rational and sincere satisfactioB to 
every benevolent mind, as it puts a period to a long 
and doubtful contest, stops the effusion of human 
blood, opens the prospect to a mope splendid scen^ 
and, like another morning star, promises the ap- 
proach of a brighter day than hath hitherto illumi- 
nated the western hemisphere. On such a happy 
4ay, which is the harbinger of pe^ce^ a day which 
completes the eighth year of the war, it would be in* 
rgratitude not to rejoice; it would be Insensibility 
^<Qit to participate . in the general f elicity* 



Tfa^ coAtmimder in oMef, ttt Irom aideavouiing 
to atifle the feelings of jqy in bis own bosom, offers 
bis most cordial congratulations on the occasion to 
all the. ofBicers of every denomination ; to all the 
tro^ of the United States in general; and in par- 
ticukr to those gallant and persevering men who 
bad resolved to defend the rights of their invaded 
country, so long as the war dhoiild continue. For 
these are the m^n who ought to be considered as tho 
pride and boast of the Ameiican army; and who, 
crowned with well e^ned laurds, may soon with- 
draw from ike field of glory to the more tranquil 
walks of civil lifiB. While the commander fai chief 
recollects the almost infinite variety of scenes 
through which we have passed, with a mixture of 
pleasure^ astonishment, and gratitude ; while he 
contemplates the prospects before us witii rapture, 
bis cannot help wishing that ail the brave men, cf 
Wbatevef'^ondition they may be, who have shared 
fhe toils and dangers of effecting this glorious re- 
mhttion; of rescuing millioni^ :&om the hand of dp* 
pression, and of laying the foundation of a great 
i^nire, mi^tbe impressed jwith a proper idea oi^ 
tiu^dlgnifi^ part they haveleen called to act, un- 
der the smiles of Providence, on the stage of human 
a^Tairs ^for happy, thrice happy ! shall they be pro- 
nounced hereafter, who have contributed any thing, 
who have performed the meanest office in erecting 
:tliis stupendous fabric of freedom and empire, on 
tke broad basis of independency; who have assist- 
ed in protecting the rights of human nature, and 
establishing an asylum for the poor sutA oppressed 
of all nations and. religions. The glorious task 
for which we first flew to arms b^ng accomplished; 
tli^ liberties of our country being fully acknow- 
ledged, and fii^y secured, by the smiles of teaven 
•n the purity of our cause, and the honest- exer- 
tions of a feeble peopfe, determined to be free, 
against a powerful nation disposed to of^ress them; 
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and the character of tiios6 who hare persevered 
through every extremity of hardships anSering, daid 
daiiger> foeiBg immortalizedhy the ulustrious appel- 
lation of the patriot army; nothing now remains 
bnt for the actors of this mighty scene to preserve a 
perfect unraiying consistency of characterthroiigh 
the very last act, to close the drama with applause; 
and to retire fii*om the military theatre with the 
i3ame approhatlbn of angels and men^ which have 
crowned all their formiervirttipus actions. For th^ 
purpose no disorder or licentf^osness must be tole- 
rated. Every considerate and Wjdl disposed soldier 
must remember^ it will be absolatdy necessary to 
wait with patience until peace shall be declared, <»p 
Congress shall be enabled to take proper measures 
fbr the security ofiithe public stores^ &c. As soox^ 
as these arrangements shall be made, the geni^ral 
is confident, there will be no delay in dis^h^^ng, 
with every mark of distinction and honour^ all the 
men enlisted for the war, who will then have faitb«- 
fully perforated their engagements with tiie piA- 
lie. The general has already interested himself 
in their behalf; -and^ bethinks he-need nuot ine^^sit 
the assurance of his disposition, to be useftil to A^n 
on the present, and every other proper occasi«in« 
In the mean time, he is determined that no tailita- 
ry neglects or excesses shall go thipunished, wjij^e 
be retains the command of the army. 

The adjutant-gesneral will have such workhig 
parties detached, to assist in making the prepara- 
tions for a general rejoicing, as the chief engij^eer 
of the army shall call for; and the quarter-master* 
general will,iwithottt delay, procure sueh a number 
of discharges to be printed as will be sufficient for 
all the men inUsted fen* tlie war. He will pledge 
to apply to head quarters lor the t^9tm* An extra 
ration of liquor to be issued to every man to-mor* 
row to drink, << Perpetual peace and happiness to 
the United States of America.^' 
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FAREWEiX ADDRESS 

THE UNITED «TAT£8. 

, Eocky-MUf near Princeton^ JS*oroevfiber ^^ 1783. 

The Uoited States in Congreas assembied, after 
gmng the mdst faonQural>l& testimony to the merits 
of the federal ai^mies, and presenting them with the 
tiianks of their GOttnti7< for their long^ eminc^ty 
and fidtMiil services, having thought pFopei', by 
tiiek ppoelamatlQn, beaa*ing date the lath of Octo- 
^ la«t^ to discharge' siich part of the troops ae 
were engaged for the wai*, and to permit the cfffi- 
ccrs xm furlough to retire fiPom «OTvice, frcan and' 
after^io-^mmrow ; which proclamatiion^ having been 
communicated in the public papei*s/ for the inform 
mation and government of all toncemedy it only re- 
mains f<H* the commander-in-chief to address him« 
sdf once more, and that for the last time, to the ar* 
IBies of the Ujnited States, (howiver widely dis^ 
^rsed individuals who compose them may be) ajid 
t^y bid them an affectionate, a long farewell. 

But before the commander in chief taKesi^ his 
feial leave of those he holds most dear, h^ /y^sfaes 
to indufee himself a few moments in calllftg to 
mind a stight view of the past. He will then take 
the liberty of exploring, with his military friends^ 
fteirfttture^prospects ; of advising the general line 
of conduct^ which, in his opinion, ou|^yAi be pur* 
sued ; and he? will conclude the adduciss,, hf expres* 
whg the obtigatians he feels faimsel£^der foi^ the 
fl^iited and^ tiMe assistance he ha:^ '^sperienced 
Aiiin litem, in the performance of an arduous 
office. »u,. 

A contemplation of Hie complete attainment, {ot 
a period earli^ than could have been expected, ) of 
Uie object for which we ecHKte&ded^- l^aliist so for^- 
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midabfe a power, cannot but inspire u6 vdth aston- "^ 
iahment and gratitade. The disadvantageous cir* 
cumstances on our part, under which the war was j 
undertaken, can never be forgotten. The signal 
interpositions of Providence in our feeble conditwn, 
were such as could scarcely escape the attrition d 
the most unobserVing; while the unpanralleled per- 
severance of the armies of the United States^ 
through almost everj possible dulTering Und dk- 
couragement, for the •space of eight long yedrs, 
was little short of a standing miracle. 
. It is not in the meaning, nor within ti^e compass 
of this address, to delail the iiard^ipsi pecultiu^ 
incident to our service, or to describe the^distr^ 
ses, which, in several inst^ces, have resulted from 
the extremes of hunger and nakednei^s, combined 
with the rigours of an inclement season; nor is it 
necessary to dwell on tiie dark dide of our past af- 
fairs. 

Eivery American officer and soldier must now 
console himself for any unpleasant circumstance 
which may have occurred, by a recollection of the 
uncommon scries in which be has been called, to 
act no inglorious part, and the astonishing events 
of which hehas been a witness-events which have 
seldom^ if ever before, taken place on the stage of 
human action; nor can they probablv ever happen 
again. For who has before seen a aiscipiinea ar- 
my formed at once from such raw materials ? Who 
that was not a witness, could imagine that the most 
iriolent local prejudices would cease so soon^ and 
that men who came from the different parts of the 
continent, strongly disposed by the habits of edu- 
cation, to despise and quarrel with- each otiier, ' 
would instantly become but one patriotic band^f 
brothers? Or who that was not Qiithe spot, ca» 
trace the steps by whi^ such a wonderful revolu- 
tion has b«^ eflfected, and such a glorious period 
put to all our warKke toils? 
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it id uidversally acktfowledged Hhvii the enlarg- 
ed pro^ftectd of happiness/ opened by^tke confii^ma- 
tion of our independence and sovereignty, almost 
exceeds Xtke power o[ description : And shall not 
the brave men who have contributed so essentially 
td th^e inestimable acquiBittons, retiring victori- 
oas from the field of war to the field of agriculture, 
pi^ticipate in all ihG blessings which have been 
ishtained? Itt such a. republic, who will exclude 
them firom the^ rights of citizens,' and the fruits of 
fiieir labours? In such a country v so happily cir- 
chmstaiiced, the pursuits>of commerce and the cul , 
livation of vi^^ soil, willunfi^ld to industry the cer- 
tain^road to competence* To those hardy soldiers, 
who are. actuated by iJic spirit of adventure, the 
fisher iea will afford ample aild. profitable employ- 
ment; aiid the extensive and fertile r^ons of the 
west wHi yield a most happy asylum to those^ 
who, fond of domestic enjoyment, are seeking for 
personal independence. Ntuc is it pc^ssible to con- 
ceive'that any one of the United States will prefer a 
national bankruptcy, ^nd the dissolution of the 
imion, to a compliance with the requisitions of 
Congress, and the payment of its just debts, so 
ftat the officers and scddiers may expect consider- 
able assistance, in recommenctltg their civil occu- 
pations, from ttie sums due to them from the pub- 
lic, whidi^ miistuiid will most inevitably be paid. 

In orfer to eflfect this desirable purpose, and 
to remove the prejudices which may have ta- 
keir possession of the' niinds of any of the good peo- 
ple of the states, it is eariM3stly recommended to all 
the troops, that, witik' strong attachments to the 
union, they shpidd carry with them into civil so- 
ciety the most conciliating dispositions; and that 
fhey should prove themselves not less virtuous and 
ttseM cifizensv than ttajy have been persevering 
and victorious soldiers. What though thw^ should 
l^e some envious individuals;^ who ar^ unwilling to 
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pay the debt tfie public has Contracted, or to yield 
the tribute due to merit; yet let such unworthy 
treatment produce no invective, or any instance Of 
intemperate conduct: let it be remembered, thatthe 
unbiassed voice of the free citizens of the United 
States has promised the just reward, and given th<> 
merited applause; let it be known and remember^ 
ed, that the reputation of the federal armies is e»^ 
tablished beyond the reach of malevolence, and let 
a consciousness of their achievements and fame 
still incite the meii who composed them to' honour-r' 
able actions, utider the persuasion; ttat the privat^^ 
virtues of eccmomy, prudence/ and industry,; wfitjL' J 
Bot be less amiable in civil Ufe, tiian the more* ' 1 
splendid qualities of valor^ perseverance and en^ 
lerprise, wel^ in the field. 'Every one may rest 
assured that much, very much, of the "future hap-^ 

Siness of the ofiicers and men, will depend upon 
le wise and manly conduct which sliall be adopts' 
cd by them, when they are mingled Wifli the ^reat ' 
body of the community. And although iSie gene^ 
ral has so frequently given it ashisopinion^ in the 
most public and explicit matinc^/ that ^e^ ilie 
principles of the federal govertiment were propei** 
ly supported, and the powers 6f the union inci*eas« 
ed, the honour, dignity, and justice af the nation i 
would be lost foi'ever : yet he cannot help repeat^ I 
ing, on this occasion,, so interestiiitg a sentiment, | 
and leaving it, as his last injunction, to every offi- { 
cer and every soldier, who may vieti^ the subject 
in the same serious point of light, to add his best 
endeavours, tothoseof his worthy fellow-citizens to- 
wards effecting these great«and valuable purposes, 
on which our very exidtence^ as a nation, so ma- 
terially depends. 

The t^ommander in chief conceives little is now 
wanting to enable the soldier to change Ms milita- 
ry character into that of the citizen, but that steady 
wd decent tenor of bGhftyioiir^ which has geooral* 



ly dlsfingmcthedy not cmly th<s army under Ms im- 
mediate command^ but Qie different detachments 
and sepamte armies, through the coutse of the 
war^ frma their good sense and prudence, he anti- 
cipate^ the happiest consequences, and while he 
congratulates tiiem on the^orious occasion which 
renders Iheir jservices in the fieUl no longer neces- 
sary^ he wishes to express the strong obligations 
hi^ feels himself under, for the assistance he has 
received from every class, and in every instance. 
He presents his thanks, in the most serious and af- 
ftction^te. mann<^, to the general officers, as well 
for their coimcit, on many interesting occasions, as 
&r their ardour in promoting the success of the 
plans he had adoj^d; to the conlmandants of regi- 
menta and oav^ and to the other officers, ror 
flxeir -great zeal and attention in carrying his or- 
ders promptly into execution; to the staff, for their 
alacrity and exactness in perfoi^ing the duties of 
'%su* several departments; and to the non-commis- 
noned officers and soldiers^ for their extraordinary 
-^patience in suffering, as well as their invincible 
dKnr^^tttde iii a^tii^^ ^ the various branches of the 
army; the general takes this last and solemn op* 
portunity oT professing his inviolable attachment 
and. Mendship; He wishes more than bare profes- 
4ttons were in his power, that he was really able to 
be useful to them all fai future life. He flatters 
liiniseU, however, they WiU do him the justice to 
believe^ that, whatever could, with propriety, be 
attempted by him, has been done. And being now 
to conclude these, his last public orders, to take 
his ultimate leave, in a short time, of the military 
character, and to bid a final adieii to the armies he 
has so long had the honour to command, he can 
only again offer, in their behalf, his recommenda- 
tions to their grateful country, and Iiis piiayers to 
the God of armies> May ample justice be done 
them here, and may the choicest of Heave»!s. fa- 
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Tonrs, bofkliere and herenfter, atteiid those^ yfhs^ 
under the Divine auBpices, have ^seciixed innuoie- 
rable blessings for othergu With these wishes, and 
this benediction, the commander in chief; is aboat 
to retire from sei'vioe. The curtain of separati<Hi 
will soon be drawn, and the military «ceney to Inn^r 
will be closed forever. 



Geiitral Washingtwi to the President of Congress' 
resigning his commissioTo^liecember 23^ 17B3. ^ 

Mr. PHaftBIDENlv— V 

The great events on which iny resignation dc- 
pended, having at length taken, place^ I have now 
the honour of ofibring my sincere coi^atulatitH^ 
to congresSj and of presenting myself before them 
to surrender into theil* hands the trust committed, 
to ~me, and to claim the indulgence i>f reding from 
the service of my country* 

Happy in the confirmation of bur independence 
and sovereignty, and .pleasred with the opportunity 
afibrdcd the United States tf becoming a respecta- 
ble nation, I resign with satisfaction the appoint^ 
ment I accepted with diffidence; a diffideiice in my 
abilities to accomplish sa arduous a task, whicb 
however, was superceded by a conftdenoe in thi 
rectitude of our cause, the support of tiie supreme 
power of the union, and the patronage of Heaven. 

The successful termination of the war, has veri* 
fied the most sanguine expectations; and my grati- 
tude for the interposition of Providence, ami the 
assistance I have received from my countrymen, 
increases with every review of the momentous cojh 
test. 
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While I repeat my obligations to the aimy in 
gen^rifcl, I shditld do injustice to my Dwn feelings 
not to «jckndwledge in this place, the peculiar ser- 
vices and distinguished merits of the persons who 
hare been attached to my person during the war. 
It was imposgShle the choice of confidential officers 
to compose my family could have been more fortu- 
nate. Permit me^ sir, to recommend in particular^ 
tliose who have continued in the service to the pre- 
sent moment, as worthy of the favourable notice 
and patronise of congress. .. 

I censideir it as an indlspensable^uty to close 

-^Ms last solemti act of my official life, by com* 

''fending the interestsof our dearest country to the 

l^tect^ bf Almighty God, and those who have 

the super&itendence of thentto his holy toeping. 

Having now finished the woiHk assigned me, I re- 
tire from the great theatre of action; and, bidding 
an affectionate farewell to this, august body, under 
Svhose orders I have long acted, I here offer my 
e«fimission^ and take my leave of all the employ- 
ments of public life. 



r 



The Jtmswer <ff Omerdl MRffliih the President of 
'" ■ Congress^ to the foregoing Speech. 

SiBr-*The United States in congress assembled, 
receive with emotions too affecting for utterance, 
tiie solemn rerignation of the authorities under 
which you have led tiieir troops with success, 
tlirough a perilous and doubtful war. 

Called upon by your country to defend its inva- 
ded rights, you accepted the sacred charge before 
it had formed alliances, and whUst it was without 
friends or a government to support you. 

You have conducted the great military contest 
with wisdom and fortitude, invariably regarding 
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4lie rii^lirof tilie civil power tbrongli aH diswiteics 
»ii4 chuiges: you have, by tbe love and confidence 
of your fellow citizens, enabled litem to diq^ay 
their martial genius, and transmit their fame to 
posterity; you have persevered,, Mil tlMjsse Uaitod 
States^ aided by a magnanimous king and natiop^ 
have been enabled^ under a just Jhrovidence, te 
close tbe war in safety^ freedom, and independence; 
en which happy event we sincerdy join you in 
congratulations. 

Having defended the stand^'d of lib«a^y in dlU( 
new world; having t^ght a lesison useful to tho^ 
who inflict, and tolhose who feel.ppjHresi^on, yoQ: 
retire from th^ great thealTe of action^ with dap 
blessing of your fellow citizens; but Ihe glory of 
your virtues ^U not 4;enKiinate v^th your milita* 
ry command; it will contbfme to ani^iate reBs^Qtest 
ages. We feel, vith yon,: our obligations to th« 
army in general, and will particularly cbarge<Ma>- 
selves with the interest of those . oonfidentisd o9|« 
cers, who have attended your person to ijm affeei- 
ing moment 

We join you in commendifig the interests of our 
dearest country to the protection of Almighty G<od^ 
beseecliing Him to dispose tite hearts and minds of 
its citizens, to imprpye the opportunity afforded 
them, of becoming a hajipy and repectaUe nation; 
and for you^ we address to. Him our earnest 
prayerd, thast a life so. beloved may be fot^tered 
with all His tJare: .That your days may be happ^, 
A3 they have been illustrious, and that He will 
finally give you that I'eward whidi the world <;an- 
not ^ve# . , 
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ADAMS^ Sahtel^ one <^'the most distinguish* 
<^ patriots of the American revolution^ was bom 
ifiBoston, Masisachusetts^ on theSSd of September, 
17SS. His Ancestors were among tfae£rst settlers 
in New Eiigland. His parents were highly re- 
q[)ectable« His £ather was, for many years, a re- 
presentafive for the town of Boston, in the Massa^ 
thusetts house of Assembly, in which he was aimu- 
aUy elected fill his death. 

Samuel Adams received the rudiments of a libe- 
Tll^educidion at the grammar Bchocil under the 
i cafe of Mr. Lovell, w:here he was remarkably at- 
I ](q^v^ to his studies. His Odnduct was similar 
t -Miile he was at college, and dmng the whole term 
' ke had to pay but one fine, and thii» was for not at- 
tending morning prayers, in consequence of having 
overslept himself. By a close and steady applica- 
tiOB, he made considerable proficiency in dlassicsd 
learning, logic, and natural philosophy ; but as he 
^ designed for the ministry, « profession to 
which 1^ seems to have been much inclined, his 
studies were particularly directed to systematic di- 
vinity. Wliy Mr^ Adams did not assume the cleri- 
<5al character, so congenial to his views and habits 
does not appear. In 1740, and 1743, the respec- 
tive degrees of bachelor and master of arts were 
conferred upon him. On the latter occasion, he 
proposed the following question for discussion, 
<* v^hether it be lawful to resist theisupreme magis- 
trate, if tlie commonwealth csmnot otherwise be 
preserved ?" He maintained the afiirmati ve of this 
proposition, and thus evinced, at this period of his 
life, his attachment to the liberties of the people. 
While he was a student, his father allowed him a 
regular stipend. Of this, he saved a sufficient sum, 
to publish, at his own expense, a pamphlet, called 
^' Er^ltshmen's Ri^ts.^' 

He was put an apprenfice to the late Thomaii 
•Cushing, an eminent merchant. For this profes- 

E 
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flioA lie was ill adapted^ and it received but a small 

J hare of his attention. The study of., politics was 
lis chirf delight. At this time he formed a club, 
each member of which agreed to furnish apolitical 
essay for a newspaper called the Independent Ad- 
Tertiser. These essays brought the. writers into 
notice, who were called, in derision, '* the Whip^ 
ping Post Club.'' 

.His limited knowledge of commerce rendered 
him incompetent to support himself by that pur- 
suit. His father, however, gave him a considera- 
ble capital, with which he commenced business. 
He haid not been long in trade when he credited 
one of his countrymen with a sum of money. Thu 
person, soon aft^, met with heavy calamities^ 
which he represented to Mr. Adams, who never 
demanded the amount, although it was nearly half 
the value of his .original stock. This, and other- 
losses, soon consumed all he had. 

At the age of twenty-five, his father died, and^ 
as he was the oldeist son, the i^are of the family 
and management of the estate, devolved upon him* 
, Early distinguished by talents, as a writer. Us 
£rst attempts were proofs of his filial piety. By 
his efibrts he preserved the estate of his fatbi^, 
which had been attached on account of an engage- 
ment in the land bank bubble. He became a polit- 
ical writer during tlie administration of Shirley, 
to which he was opposed, as he thought the imion 
of so much civil and military power, in one man, 
was dangerous. Bis ingenuity, wit, and pro- 
found ailment, ajre spoken of with the highest 
respect by those who were contemporary with him. 
At this early period he laid the foundation of pub- 
lic confidence and esteem. 

It may be proper to mention that his first ofBce 
in the town was that of tax-gatherer, which the 
^opposite party in politics often alluded to, and in 
ibejr controversies would style him Samuel the 
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I Publican. Wliile the British regiments were in 
j town^ the tories enjoyed a kind of triumph, and 
invented every mode of burlesquing the popular 
leaders: but, where the people tax themselves, the 
office of collector in respectable; it was, at that 
time, given to gentlemen who had seen bettier 
days, and needed some pecuniary assistance, hav- 
ing merited the esteem and confidence of their fel- 
low townsmen. Mr. Adams was ill qualified to 
fiU an ofltce which required sueh constant atten- 
tion to pecuniary matters; and, his soul being bent 
fiin politics, he passed more time in talking against 
kj-^ ^^^t Britain than in collecthig the sums due to 
W ' the town. He grew embarrasjsed in his circum- 
stances, and was assisted, not only by private 
fri^ids, but by many others who knew him only 
as a spirited partisan in the cause of liberty. 

From this time, the whigs were determined to 
suj^rt him to the utmost of their power. He had 
been always on their side, was firm and sagacious, 
one of the best writers in the newspapers, ready 
upon every question, but especially conversant 
with all matters which related to the dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies. 

We have said that there was a private political 
ciub in Boston, where decisive measures originated, 
which gave a secret spring and impulse to the mo- 
tions of the public bouy, and that Mr. Adams was 
one of the patriotic conclave. This confederacy 
came to a determination to resist every infringe- 
nent of their rights. The stamp act was a flagrant 
violation of them, and to sufier it quietly to be car-^ 
jried into effect, would establL^ a precedent, and 
encourage further proceedings of a similar nature* 
Mr. Adams was one of those who opposed it iii 
every step. He was not averse to the mann^ in 
i^hich the people evinced their determinate opposi- 
tion, by destroying the stamped papers and office in 
Soston; but he highly disapproved of the riots and 
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disorders wliich followed, and per30]ially aided the 
civil power to put a stop to them. 

The taxes upon teoj oU^ and colours^ were still 
more odious to the Americans than the stamp act; 
especially to the inhabitants of Boston, where the 
boM*d of commissioners was established. The 
people locked to Mr. Adams as one of the cham* 
}>ions of liberty, who must stand forth against 
every claim of Great Britain, and deny the right 
of ^e parent state to lay a tax ; nor were they 
disappointed. He was so strenuous in his exer- 
tions to make the people sensible of their charter 
privileges, that he obtained the appellation of the 
patriot Samu^Mams* 

In 1765 f he was elected a member of tiie general 
assembly of Massachusetts. He was soon clioseii 
clerk, and he gradually acquired influence in the 
legislature. This was an evemtful time. But Mr. 
Adams possessed a courage which no dangers could 
shake. He was undismayed by the prospect, which 
struck terror into the hearts of many. He was a 
member of the legislature near ten years, and he 
was the soul which animated it to the most impor^ 
tant resolutions. No man did so much. He press- 
ed his measures witli ardour; yet he was prudent; 
he knew how to bend the passions of others to his 
purpose. 

The congress which assembled at New ¥ork, at 
this period, was attributed to a suggestion made 
by Mr. Adams. It has been said, with confidence, 
that he was the first man who proposed it in Mas-^ 
sachusetts. 

In consequence of the act imposing duties, in 
1767, Mr. Adams suggested a non-importation 
agreement with tiie merchants. This was agreed 
to, and signed by nearly all of them in the prov- 
ince. They bound themselves, if the duties were 
not repealed, not to import, or to order any, but 
certain ^lumerated articles, after the fiist idJ^n^ 
nary, 1769. 
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On tbt evening ef the fifth df March, 1770, an' 
affray took place between the military quorteMl 
in Boston, and some citizens, which resulted in a 
loss of lives on hoih sides. On the following 
morning, a public meeting was called, and Samuel 
Adams addrt^ssed the amemb^, with that impres*^ 
give eloquence which was so peculiar ta himself. • 
The people, on this occasion, chose a committee 
to wait upon the lieutenant governor, to require' 
tiiat the troops be immediately withdrawn from 
the town. The mission, however, proved unsuc- 
cessful, and another resohition was immediately 
adopted, that « new committee be chosen to wait a 
second time upon governor Hutchinson, for the 
purpose of conveying the sense of the meeting in a 
more peremptory manner. Mr. Adams acted as 
ehairman;. They waited on the lieutenant govern* 
•r, and communicated' this last vote of the town; 
and, in a speech of some length, Mr. Adams sta« 
ted the danger of keeping tiie ttwps longer in the 
capital, fully proving the illegality of tiie act it-* 
setf; and €»tumerating tlie fatal consequences that 
wmild ensue, if he refused an' immediate compli- 
ance wifli the vote. Lieutenant governor Hutch* 
inson, with his usual prevarication, replied, and 
9ousdly asserted, that thene was no illegality in 
liie measure; and repeated, tiiat the troops were 
not'siAiject to his au&ority, but that he would di- 
jpeet ibe removal of' the .twenty-ninth regiment.*— 
Hfr. Adams again rose;; The magnitude of the 
subject, and the manner in which it was treated by 
Keuftenant governor Hutchinson, had now roused 
tibe impetuous feelings of his patriotic soul. With 
indUgiifttion strongly expressed in his countenance, 
and m a-firm, resolute, and commandbg manner, 
lie replied,^^ ^^that it was well known, / that, acting ' 
as governor of the province,^ he was, by its char- 
ter, the commander in chief of his majesty's mili- 
ttary and naval f(»:ce6; and as sueh^ the troops 
E2 
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were subject to his ard^!is; aad if feliadtEe power 
to remove oHe re^ment, he had the power to re- 
move both^ and nothing short of this would satisfy 
the people^ and it was at Ids perils if the vote of 
the town was not immediately complied with, and 
if it be longer delay ed^ he^ alone^ must be answer- 
able for the fatal consequences Ihat would ensue."* 
This produced a momentary silence^ It was now 
darky and the people were waiting in anxious sus- 
pense for the report of the committee. A confer- 
ence* in whispers fidl&wed between lieutenant go* 
vernor Hutchinson and colonel Dalrymple. The 
former, finding himself so closely pressed, and the 
fallacy and absurdity of his arguments thus gla- 
ringly exposed, yielded up his positions, and gave 
his consent to the removal of both regiments ; and { 
colonel Dalrymple pledged his word of honour, that 
he would begin his preparations in the morning, 
and that there should be no unnecessary delay, un« 
#1 the whole of botlvreglments were r^noved to the 
Castle. I 

! 

At a very early period of the contro vesrsy betweeir 
flie mofter countiy and tl*e colonies, Mr. Adams i 
was impressed with the importance of establishing. I 
committees of correspondence. In 1766; he made j 
some suggestions^':on this subject in a letter to a: i 
Mend in South Carolina; but it wa£» found to he 1 
either impracticable or inexpedient before the year \ 
'\77% wh^ it )Sras first adopted by MassachuseitSy i 
dn a motioiivO^Mr. Adams at a ]mbIiciown meet- i 
ing in Bosto^^This ]^an was followed by all the ; 
pirovinces. Mt^. A4ams's private lette£9-may have I 
advanced this important work. In a letter to j 
Bichard Henry Lee, Esq. of Virginia, which, un- I 
fortunately, is wi^out a date, is the following re- 
mark ; << I would propose it for your coni»dera- 
tiony whether the establishment of committee» of 
correspondence among the several towns itt every 
Golony*, would not tend to promote the general union 
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i^djOi Wlii]^ ike security of the whole depends*'' — 
It wiU be remembered that the resolutions Car the 
establishment of this institution in Virginia, were 
passed March 12^ 177 S^ which was more than four 

[ . months subs^uently to the time it had been formed 

j in Boston* * 

Every method had been tried to induce Mr. 
Adams to abandon the cause of his country, which 
he had supported with so much zeal, courage^ and 
ability. Threats and Presses had proved ec|ually 
unavailing. Prior to this time there is no certain 
proof that any direct attempt was made upon bis 
virtue and integrity, although a report had been 
publicly and freely circulated, that it had been un- 
$ucc^»fully tried by governor Bernard. Hutch- 
inson knew hkn too well to make tlie attempt. 
But ^vernor Gage was empowered to make the 
experiment* He sent to him a confidential and ver- 
bar message by colonel Fenton, who waited upon 
Mr* Adams, and after the customary salutations, 
he staled fiie object (^ his visit. He said that; 
an adjustment of the disputes which existed be- 
tween England and the colonies, and a reconcilia- 
tion^ was very desirable, as wcdl as important to 
tii$ interests of bo1h« That he was authorized 
fh>m govenor Gage to assure him, that he had been 
empowered to confer upon him such benefits as 
would be satisfactory, upon the condition, that he 
would atgf^e to- cease ia his opposition to the 
ifieasures of govemm^ftt. He also observed, that 
it was the advice of governor Gage, to him, not to 
incur the ftirther displeasure of his majesty; that 
his conduct bad been^such as made him liable to 
the penalties of an act of Henry YIII. by which 
persons eonld be sent to England for trial of ti^ea- 
son, or miisprison of treason, at the discretion of a 
|^v€a*nar of a province, but by changing his poli- 
tical c>ourse, Wfc would iMFt't>nly receive great per- 
aimal advantages, but would thewby make his 
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peace ^ifh the kiitg. Mr. Adtuns listened vAib 
apparent interest to this recital. He asked colmiet 
Fenton if he would tririy deliver his reply as it 
should be given. After some hesitation he assent^ 
ed. Mr. Adams required his word of honour; * 
which he pledged. 

Then rising from his chair, and assuming a de- 
termined manner, he replied, ^* I trust I have long 
since made my F£ac£ with the kixg of kings* 
No personal consideration %hall induce me to aban* 
don the righteous cause of my country. Tell go- 
vernor Gage, IT IS THE ADVICE OF Samcei. 
Adams to him, no longer to insult th6 feelings of 
an exasperated people." 

With a full sense of hi»own perilous sftuatioiv 
marked out an object of ministerial vengeance^ la-^ 
bouring under severe pecuniary embarrassment, 
but fearless of consequences, he steadily pursued 
the great object of his soul, the tibcsrty of the peo- 
ple% 

The time required bold and inflexible measure;$« 
Common^ distress required common couBsel. The; 
aspect was appalling to some of the most decided 
patriots of tlie day. The severity of punishment 
which was inflicted on the people of Boston, by 
the power of England, produced a melancholy sad- 
ness on the friends of American freedom. The 
Massachusetts house of Assembly was then in ses- 
sion at Salem. A committee of that body waa 
chosen to consider and report the state of the pro- 
vince. Mr. Adams, it is said, observed, that somer 
of the commrttee wereformild measures, which he 
judged no way suited to the inherent emergency. 
He conferred with Mr. Warr«a, of Plymoutii^ 
upon the necessity of spirited measures, and then 
said, ^^ do you keep ttie committee in play, aand I 
will go and make a caucus by the time tbeevenix^: 
arrives, and do you meet me.*^ Mr. Adafiis secu^ 

ipcd a meetiBg of id>Qttt five^ principal mmbers o£ 
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the house at the time specified, and reputed his 
endeavours for the second and third niehts, when, 
the number amounted to more than thirty. The 
friends of the administration knew nothing of the 
matter* The popular leaders toolt the sense of the 
! members in a private way^ and fdUnd that they 
(would be able to carry their scheme by a sufficient 
majority. They had their whole plan completed, 
prepared their resolutions, and then determined to 
bring the business forward; but, before they com- 
menced, tiie door-keeper was ordered to let no per- 
son in^ or suffer any one to depart. The subjects 
i for discussion weare then introduced by Mr. Adams, 
f Ivith his usual eloquence on such great occasions. 
He was chaii^an of the committee, and reported 
the resolutions for the appointment of delegates to 
a general congress to be convened at PhiladMphia, 
to consult on the general safety of America. This 
^ report was received by sm^jHrise and astonishment 
r by the administration party* ^uch was the ap^ 
prehension of some, that they were apparently de- 
sirous to desert the question. The door-keep^ 
seemed uneasy at his charge, and wavering with 
regard to the performance of the duty assigned to 
him. At this critical juncture, Mr. Adams re- 
* lieved him, by taking the key and keeping it him- 
self. The resolutions were passed, five delegates, 
consisting of Samuel Adams, Thomas Gushing, 
Robert Treat Paine, John Adams, and Jame» 
Bowdoin^ were appointed, the expense was estima- 
ted, and funds were voted for the payment. Be- 
fore the business was finally closed, a member 
made a plea of indisposition, and was allowed to 
leave the house. This person went directly to 
the governor, and informed him of their high- 
handed proceedings. The governor immediately 
sent his secretary to dissolve the assembly, who 
found the door locked. He demanded entrance, 
fwt was answered, that his desire could not be 
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complied with, until some important business^ then 
before the house, was concluded. Finding every 
method to gain admission ineffectual, he read the 
order on the stairs for an immediate dissolution of 
the assembly. The order, however, was disregard- 
ed by the house. They contintted their delibera-^ 
tions, passed all their intended measures^ and then 
obeyed the mandate for dissolution. 

The battle of Lexington, which took place on the 
19th of April, 1775, now announced the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war. Adams and Han^ 
cock were in Lexington the very night the British 
troops left Boston. To gain possession of the pa* 
pers of Messrs. Adams and Hancock, who lodged 
together in the village, was one of the motives, it 
is said, of the expeditkm which led to that memo- 
rable conflict. The design, tlioagh covered with 
great secrecy, was anticipated, and the victims 
escaped upon the entrance of their habitation by 
the British tiY>op$u Crenei^al Joseph Warren, wka 
was the first victim of rank who fell in the revolu- 
tionary contest with Great Britain, despatched hn 
express, at ten o'clock at night, to Adams and 
Hancock, to warn them of their danger. A friend 
of Mr. Adams spread a report that he spake with 
pleasure on the occurences of the 19th of April. — 
<' It is a fine day,'' said he, walking in the field 
after the day dawned. '^ Very pleasant," answer^ 
ed one of his companions, supposing him to be con- 
templating the beauties of the sky. ^^ I mean," be 
replied, ** this day is a qXiOBIOVS day for Ahb» 
BiCA." So fearless was he of consequences, so in- 
trepid was he in the midst of danger, so eager t» 
look forward to the lustre of events that would suc- 
ceed the gloom which then involved the minds of the 
people. Mr. Adams had bfeen a member of the 
continental congress the preceding year. In Alls 
situation he rendered the most important servi::e$ 
to his country. His eloquence was well adapted. 
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ib the times in xMth he lived. The energy of bir. 
language corresponded with the firmness and yi- 
sgottT of his mind. His heart glowed with the feel- 
ings of a patriot, and his eloquence* was simple, 
majestic and persuasive. He was one of the most 
^Scient members of congress. He possessed keen 
^netratton, unshaken fortitude^ and permanent de- 
cision. 

After many unavailing eflbrts, botli by threats 
and promises, to allure this inflexible patriot from 
las devotion to the sacred cause of independence, 
^ar&naiW Gage, at length, on the 1 2th of June, 
isiaed that memorable proclamation, of which the 
ifellowing is an extract. *^In this exigency of com- 
plicated calamities, I avail myself of the last effort 
within the bounds of my duty, to spare the further 
effusion of blood, to offer, and I do hereby in his 
majesty's name offer and premise^ his most gra* 
eious pardon to all persons, who shall forthwith 
layjiown their arms, and return to the duties of 
peaceable subjects, excepting only from the benefit 
of such pardon, Samuel JidamSf and John Hancock, 
whose offences are of too flagitious a nature to ad- 
mit of any other consideration than that of condign 
punishment.'' This was a diploma, conferring 
l^reater honours on the individuals, than any other 
whicli was within the power of his Britannic ma- 
jesty to bestow. 

In a letter dated April, 1776, at Philadelphia, 
Trhile he was in congress, to major Hawley of 
Massachusetts, he said, ^* I am perfectly satisfied 
of the necessity of a public and explicit declara- 
laon of independence. I cannot conceive, what 
good reason can be assigned against it Will it. 
widen the breach? This would be a strange ques- 
tion after we have raised armies and fonght battles 
with the British troops; set up an American navy, 
jiermitted the inhabitants of these colonies to fit out 
^Mined vessels to capture the ships, &c. beloning 
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to any of the inbaLitants of Great Britain: declaring^ 
them the enemies of the United Colonies, and torn 
into shivers their acts of trade, by allowing com- 
inerre, subject to regulations to be made by our- 
selves, with the people of all counti'ies, except sucb 
as are subject to the British king. It cannot^ 
surely, after all this, be imagined, that we consi- 
der ourselves, or mean to be considered by others, 
in any other state, than that of independence." 

In another letter to James Warren, Esq. dated 
Baltimore, December 31, 1776, he said, '*1 assure 
you, business has been done since we came to thif 
plage, more to my satisfaction than any or every 
thing done before, excepting the Declaration of 
Independence, which should have been made imme- 
diately after the 19th of April, 1775.'^ 

The character of Mr. Adams had become cele- 
brated in foreign countries. In 1773, he had been 
chosen a member of the society of the bill of rights 
in London; and in 1774, John Adams and doctor 
Joseph Warren were elected on his nomination. 

Mr. Adams was a pember of the continents 
congress when the declaration of independence was 
made. He was a warm and ardent friend of that 
measure, antt supported it with great zeal. 

In the year 1777, our patriots encountered many 
difficulties. It was at this critical juncture, after 
Congress had resolved to adjourn from Philadel- 
phia to Lancaster, that some of the leading mem- 
bers accidentally met in company with each other. 
A conversation in mutual confidence ensued. Mr. 
Adams, who was one of the number, was cheerfid 
and undismayed at the aspect of affairs, while the 
countenances of his friends were strongly marked 
with the desponding feelings of their hearts. The 
eonrersation naturally turned. upon the subject 
which most engaged their feelings. Each took oc- 
casion to express his opinions on the situation of 
the public eause* Mr« Adams listened in silence 
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mi 4ihey liad finished. Hetibensald^ ^Genttemen, 
JOHT ^rits appear to be heavily oppressed with 
our pablic calamities. I hope yoa do not despair 
of «iir final saccess ?'' . It was answered^ ^* That 
Hie chance was desperate." Mr. Adams replied, 
^< if this be our laaguage, it is so, indeed. If we 
wear long faces, they wiU become fashionable.--- 
Let us banish sach feeling, and show a spirit that 
will keep alive the confidence of the peo^e* Bet- 
ter tidings will soon arriye. Our cause is just and 
ri^teotts, and we shaffi never be abandoned by 
Heaven while we show ourselves worthy of its aid 
-and protection." 

At this lime there were but twenty-eight of tlie 
i&embers of Congress present at Philadelphia. 
Mr. Adams said, ^^that this was the smallest, buit 
the truest Congress, tiiey ever had." 

But a few days bid elapsed, when the news ar- 
med of the glorious success at Saratoga, whidi 
gave a new compleidon to our afftUrs, and confi- 
dence to our hopes. 

Soon after this, lord Howe, the eari of Carlisle, 
4uii Mr. £deny arrived as commissioners to treat 
for peace, under lord HioiVs conciliatory ptopo- 
mikm* Mr. Adams was one of the committee cho- 
sen by congress to draught an answer to their let- 
ter. In this, it is rdated, ^^That congress will 
readily attend to such terms of peace, as may con- 
sist with the honour of anindep^fident nation." 

In lTT9y Samuel Adams was placed, by the state 
convention, on a committee, to prqiare and rqiort 
a form of government for Massachusetts* *By 
this committee he and John Adams ^i^re appoint- 
ed a sub-committee to furnish a draught of the 
constitution. The draught produced by them was 
reported to the convention, ^d, after some amende 
tnents, accepted. The address of the convention 
to the people was jointly written' by them 

In 1787, he was chosen a member of the Massa 
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'Chosetts convention for the ratificatipn of the ca».- 
stitution of the United States. He hail some ob* 
jections to it in its reported form; the principal of 
tvhich was to that article which rendered the sev- 
eral states amenable to the courts of the nation. 
He thought that this would reduce them to mere 
corporations. There was a very powerful opposi- 
tion to it, and some of its most zealous friends sind 
supporters were fearful that it would not be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. Adams had not then given his sentiments 
upon it in the convention^ but regularly amended 
the debates. 

' Some of the leading advocates waited upon Mr. 
Adams to ascertain his opinions a»d wishes^ in a 
private maxoier. Mr. Adams stated his ohjectiQios, 
and stated that he should not give it his support, 
unless certain amendmoats were recomme^ed. to 
be adopted. These he enumerated. Mr. Adams 
prepared his amendments, which were brought be- 
fore the convention, and referred to a committee^ 
who made some inconsiderable alterations, \^ith 
which, the constitution was accepted. Some of 
these were afterwards agreed to as amendments^ 
and Ibrm, at present, a part of that ini^trument.. 

In 1789, h» was elected lieutenant governor of 
the state dT Massachusetts, and continued to fiU 
that office till 1794, when he was chosen governor 
(^tiiat state. Be was annually re-elected till 1797, 
when, oppressed with yearsitnd bodily infirmities, 
he declined fodi^ again a candidate; and retiredto 
private life. 

After many yea^ of incessant exertion, empk^- ' 
ed hi the establishment of the independenee oS 
America, he died on the 3rd October, 1803, in the 
8£d year of his age, in indigent circumstances. 

Though piDor he possessed a lofty and incorrup- 
tible spirit, and looked with disregard upon riches, 
if not with contempt; while at tiie same time he 
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did nt>t attempt to disguise that reputation and 
popular influence were the great objects of his am* 
bition* 

His private morals were pure, his manners gi^ave 
and austere, and his conversation, which generally 
turned on public characters and events, bold, de- 
cided, and sonietimes coarse. Besides the occur- 
rences of the passing day, he is said to have had 
three tojncs of conversation on which be delighted 
to expatiate, and ta have always dwelt upon with 
great earnestness ; British oppression, the man- 
ners, laws, and customs of New England, and the 
u^portance to every republican government, of 
public schools' for the instruction of the whole po- 
pulation of the: state. 

The person of Samuel Adams was of the middle 
size. His countenance was a true index of his 
mind, and possessed those lofty and elevated cha^ 
racteristics, which are always found to accompany 
true greatness. 

He was a steady professor of the Christian reli- 
gitm, and uniformly attended public worship.' — 
Hik family devotions were regularly performed, 
and his morality was never impeached. 

In his manners and deportment, he was sincere 
and unaffected ; in conversation, pleasing and in- 
structive ; and in his friendships, steadfast ai:id af- 
fectionate. 

His revolutionary labours were not surpassed by 
those of any individual. From the commencement 
\ tif the "dispute with Great Britain, he was inces- 
. santly employed in public service ; opposing at one 
^Jj-'time, the supremacy of " parliament in all cases;'* 
^-^^^iKihg the lead in questions of controverted policy 
' Ufii the royal governors; writing state papers from 
_^^Jj^5 to 1774; in planning and organizing clubs 
^Ciiiid committees ; haranguing in town meetings, or 
'i>|Hffifig the columns of public prints adapted to the 
- I^irit and temper of the times. In addition to these 
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occiipiattoiis^ he maiBtained on ^ctensiVe and labo- 
rious coiremMHidence with the (nends of Americas 
freedom in Great Britain and in the provinces. 

His private habits, which were simple, frugal^ 
and unostentatious, led him to despise the luxury 
and parade aBfected hj the crown officers ; and his 
detestation of royalty, and privileged classes^ 
which no man could have felt more deeply, stimu- 
lited him to persevere in a course, which he con- 
scientiously believed to be his duty to pursue^ for 
the welfare of his country. 

The motives by which he was actuated, wei^e 
not a sudden ebullitioil of temper^ nor a transiest 
impulse of resentment, but they were deliberate^ 
methodical and unyielding. There was no pause, 
no hesitation, no despondency ^ every day and every 
hour^ was employed in some contribution towards 
tiie main design, if not in action, in writing; if i^ 
with the pen, m convelrsation; if not in talking^ in 
meditation. The means he advised were persua- 
sioii, petition, remonstrance^ resolutions, and when 
all failed^ defiance and extermination sooner than 
submisi^on. >yith this unrelenting and austcare 
spirit, there was nothing ferocious, or gloomy, or 
arrogant in his demeanor* His aspect was mild> 
dignified and gentlemanly. In his own state, or in 
the congress of the union, he was always the advo-^ 
cate of the strongest measures, and in the daifkest 
hour he never wavered or desponded. 

No man was more intrepid and dauntless, when 
encompassed by dangers, or more calm und un- 
moved amid public disasters and adverse fertune^ 
His bold and daring conduct and langu^e, sub- 
jected him to great personal hazards. Had any 
fatal event occurred to our country, by which 
she had fallen in her struggle for liberty, Sa- 
muel Adams would have been the first victim of 
ministerial vengeance. His blood would have 
keen, first shed as a sacrifice on the altar of tyran* 
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tty, for the noble magnammity and independence^ 
with which be defended the cause of iireedoin. But 
such was his firmness, that he would have met 
death with as much composure^ as he regpurded it 
with unconcern. 

His writings were numerous, and much difitin- 
guished for their elegance and fervour; but unfor- 
tunately the greater part of them have been lost, or 
so distributed, as to render their collection impos- 
sible. 

He was the author of a letter to the earl of Hills- 
borough; of many political essays directed against 
the administration of governor Shirley; of a lettar 
in answer of Thomas Paine, in defence of Christi- 
anity^ and of an oration published in the year 1776. 
Foaur letters of his correspondence on government 
al^e extant, and were published in a pamphlet form 
in 1800. 

Mr. Adams's eloquence was of a jieculiar char- 
acter. His language was pure^ concise, and im<^ 
pressive. He was more logical than figurative. 
His arguments were addressed rather to the UQ^ 
derstanding, than to the feelings; yet he always 
engaged tto deepest attention of his audience. On 
ordinary occasions, there was nothing remarkable 
in his speeches; but, on great questions^ when his 
own feelings were interested, he would combine 
every thing great in oratory. In the langpiage of 
an elegant writer, the great qualities of his mind 
were fully displayed, m proportion as the field for 
their exertion was extended; and the energy of his 
language was not inferior to the depth of his inihd« 
It was an eloquence admirably adapted to the age 
in which he flourished, and exactly calculated to 
attain the object of his pursuit. It may well bo 
described in the language of the poet^ ^^ thoughts 
Which breathe, and words which burn.'* An elo- 
quence^ not consisting of theatrical gesture, or 
with the sublune enthusiasm and ardour of patri- 
F2 
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ftism; ttLot^iHttee, to ^ddch h»i MfoiiMrittsetti 
Bstened wiih applanBe tad rapture; and little infe- 
rior to tlie best models ^ aatiqidtjry fior stoiplicitf, 
BMMstyy and persuasioii. 

The consideration of the chturactor of Santoel 
Adams, wh^ tiU^en in connexion witti the uncom-^ 
mon d€^p<ee ef -popidacily wfakh his name has q|>- 
tained in this country, may suggest an important 
moral lesson to those of our youths whom a gene- 
rous ambition incites to seek the temple of glory 
tttrougb liie tiiomy paths of political strife. Let 
them compare him^with men confessedly very far 
his superiors in every gift of intellect, of educatian, 
and of fortune : witii those who have governed em- 
pires, and swayed the fato of nations ; and then let 
them consider how poor asid how limited is liteir 
f{y^^, when placed in competiti<m with that of this 
humble patriot The memory of those men, tomisfa- 
ed as.it is by the history of their profiigacy, their 
corruption, and their crimes ; is preserved only 
among the adfvocates. and slaves of legitimacy, 
while the name of Bamuel Adams is enrolled among 
the benefactors of his comitry, and rcfieated wi£ 
respect and gratitode by the lowest citizcais of a 
ftee^state. 

ALLEN, Ethak, a bri^dier general in the re* 
vobitionary war, was born^in Salisbury, Connecti- 
cttt»^ While he was young,^ his parents emigrated 
to y emtont Mthe commencement of the d^turb- 
ances in &is territory, about toe year 1770, he 
took a bold and active part in fi^rour of the Green 
Mountaii^ Boys, as the settlers w^e then called^ in 
opposition to the claims of the government of the 
state of New York* So obnoxious had he rendered 
himself, that an act of outlawry against him was 
passed by the government of that colony, and 500 
guineas were <^ered for his apprehension ; but his 
party was too nomeroua and too faithful, to permit 
him „to be disturbed by any apprehensions for 



|it9safe^» During tte period that tiusaobject Wis 
i^tated, in all tibe artruggles vhich it iiccttmnei^ 
and IB wkidi hetook a ps^ he was nmformly sue- 
cessfol. He ndt only proved a valuaUe friend to 
those^ wiiose cauae he had espoiHied» but he was hn- 
miane and generoiis towards those irith whom he 
had to eontoid. When called to taJ^e the field, he 
showed himself an able leader and an intrepid sdi- 
dier. 

The Q^ws of the battle of Lexington determined 
colonel Allen to engage on Ihe side of his country, 
and inspired him with the desire of demonstrating 
his attachment to liberty by some bold exploit*— • 
While his mii»l was in tiiis state, a plan for taking 
Ticonderoga and Cmwn Point by surprise which 
waa formed by several gentleman in Connecticut, 
was cmnmunicated to hks, and he readily engaged 
in the project* Becriving directions from the ge- 
neral assembly of Connectiettt, to raise the green . 
mountain boys, and conduct the enterprise, he col- 
liected 200 of the hardy settlers, and proceeded to 
Castleton* Here he was unexpectedly joined by 
colonel Amdd, who had been commissioned by the 
Massachnsetts' committee to raise 400 men and rf- 
feet the same object, which was now about to be ac- 
eomplished* As he had not raised the men, he was 
admitted to act as assistant to colonel Allen. They 
n^ached flie lake opposite Ticonderoga on the even- 
ing of the 91h of May, 1775. With the utmost dif- 
fiimlty, boats were procured, and eighty*three men 
were limded near the garrison. The api^oach of 
4ay rendering it dangerous to wait for the rear, it 
was determined is»nediately to proceed. The 
<mnmander in chief now addressed his men> rejn^- 
sentihg^ that tliey had been» lor a number of years, 
a. scourge to aribilrary power> and fiuned fita* their 
vatw; aikl concluded wMh saying, ^ I now pro- 
pose to advance before you, and ii^ person conduct 
;oa through the wicket gate, and you that wfll fsp^ 
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with me vohintarily in this desperate attempt^ poise 
your firelocks. " At the head of the centre •fii e be 
marched instently to the gate, where a sentry 
snapped his gun at him^ and retreated through tite 
covered way ; he pressed forward into the fort, and 
formed bis men on the parade in such a mann^ as 
to face, two oppo^te barracks. Three huzzas 
awakened the garrison. A sentry, who asked 
quarter, ^dinted out the apartments of the com- 
manding officer; and Allen, with a drawn sword 
over the head of capt^n De la Place, who was un- 
dressed^ demanded tiie surrender of the foi*fc **By 
what authority do you demand it?" inquired the 
astonished commander. ^^Idematid it," said Al-i 
ien, '^in the name of the great Jehovah and of the 
continental congiiess.'? The summons could not 
be disobeyed^ and the fort ^ wifli its very valuable 
stores and 4 9. prisoners, ij!^as immediately surren- 
d^*ed. Crowns Point was taken the same day, and 
the capture of a sloop of war soon afterwards made 
Allen and his hrave party complete masters of lake 
Champliain. 

In the fall of 1775^ he was sent twice into Cana- 
da to observe the depositions of-the people, aiid at- 
tach them, if possi|)le> to ^e American cause. Du- 
ring this last tour, colonel Brown met him, and 
proposed an attack on Montreal, in concert The 
proposal was eagerly embraced, and colonel Allen 
wilh 110 men, near 80 of w:hom were Canadians, 
crossed the river in the night of the 24th of Sep- 
tember. In the morning he waited with impa- 
tience for the signal of colonel Brown, who agreed 
to co-operate with hiln; but hewaited in vain. He 
made a resolute defence against an attack of 500 
menj tod it was not till his own party was reduced^ 
by desertions^ to the number of si, and he had re- 
treated iiear a mile, that he surrendered* A mo- 
ment afterwards a furious savage rushed towards 
him, and presented his firelock with the intent of 
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body of the ofllcer^ to whom he had given his sword^ 
a3 a sh^eldy that he escaped destruction. 

He was now kept for some .^ake in irons and 
treated with great severity and cruelly. He was 
sent to En^ancT as a prisoner,^ being assured that 
the halter would be the reward of his rebellion 
when he arrived there* After his arrival^ about 
the middle of Decembert l^e was lodged for a short 
time in Pendennis castle, near Falmouth. On the 
Stib of January, 1776, he was put aa board a fri- 
gate and by a circuitous route carried to HaUfax. 
Here h^ remained confined in the jail from June to 
October, when he was removed to New York. 
During the passage to this place, captain Burke, 
a daring prisoner, proposed to kill the British 
eaptam wd seize the frigate; but colonel Allen re- 
fused to engage in the plot, and was, probably, the 
meana of preserving the life of captain Smith, who 
bad treated him very politely. He was kept at 
New York, about a year and a half, sometimes im- 
prisoned tod sometimes permitted to be on parole. 
While here, he had an opportunity to observe the 
inhuman manner, in which the American prisoners 
were treated. In one of the cburches, in which 
they were crowded, he saw seven lying dead at 
one time, and others biting pieces of chips from 
hunger. He calculated, that of the prisoners taken 
at Lone Island and fort Washington, near SOOO 
perished by hunger and cold, or in consequence of 
diseases occasioned by the impurity of their pri- 
sons. 

Colonel AUen was exchanged for colonel Camp- 
bell. May 6, 1778, and after having repaired to 
head quarters, and offered his services to general 
Washington in case his health should be restored, 
he returned to Vermont. His arrival on the even- 
ing of the last of May, gave his friends great joy, 
and it was announced by the disQharge of cannon. 
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As an expression of confidence in his patriotism ^ 
and military talents, he was very soon appointed ' 
to the command of the istate militia. It does itei . j 

•appear, however, that his intrepidity was ever j 
again brought to the test, though his patriotism /I 
was tried by an unsuccessful attempt of the British '•] 
to bribe him to attempt a imioh of Vermont witii 
Canada. He died suddenly at his estate in Col- 
chester, February 13, 1759. 

Colonel Allen possessed a mind naturally strong, 
vigorous and eccentric, but it had not been improv- 
ed by an early education. He was brave in tiie , 
most imminent danger, and possessed a bold, da-^* 
j'ing, and adventurous spirit, which heithcr feared 
dangers nor regarded difficulties. He was also • 
ingenuous, frank, generous, and patriotic, which J 
are the usual accompanying virtues of native bra- ) 
very and courage. B^ wrote and published a 
narrative of his sufferings during his imprison- 
ment in England and in New York; comprising 

^j.lso various observations upon the events of the 
war, the conduct of the British, and their treat- 
ment of their prisoners. 

ALEXANDER, Wiuliam, commonly call#^^ ,^ 
lord Sterling, a major-general in the American'' 
army, in the revolutionary war with Oreat Britaii^*^ - 
was a native of the city of New York, but' 
spent a considerable part of his life in New Jer- 
sey. He was considered by. many as the rightful 
heir to the title and estate of an earldom in Soot- 
land, of which country his father was a native^' 
and although, when he went fo North Britain ill 
pursuit of this inheritance, he failed of obtaining 
an acknowledgment of his claim hf government; 
yet, among his friends and acquaintances, he receiV- . 
ed by courtesy the title of lord Sterling. He dis- 
covered an early fondness for the study of mathe- 
matics and astronomy, and attained gr^at emi- 
nence in these sciences. 
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[- In the battle on Long-Island, Augoat 27, 1776, 
I lie was taken prisoner, after having secured to a 
[ large part of the detachment, an opportunily. to 
escape, by a bold attack, with foMr hundred men, 
upon a corps under lord. Corn wallis. In the hat* 
tie of Germantown, his division, and the brigades 
; t)f generals Nash and Maxwdl, formed the corps 
' of resierve. At the battle, of Monmouth, he com- 
/ manded the left wing of the American army. — 
; He 4ie4 at Albany, January 15, 1783, aged 57 
;, years. ,Be was a brave, discerning, and intrepid 
I officer. 

L r Ramsay, in his history of the American revolu- 
jr- tion, gives the following account of the battle of 

Monmouth: 

i* *'The royal army passed over the Delaware into 

h- New Jersey. . General Washington, having pene- 

V trated into their design of evacuating Philadelphia, 

: bad previously detached general Maxwell's brig* 

, ade, to co-operate with tihe Jersey militia, in ob- 

r structing their progi?ess, till time would be given 

!^ for bis army to overtake them. The British were 

I' mcumbered with enormous baggage, which, to- 

Jdier with the impediments thrown into their 

; ^3,y, greatly retarded their march. The Ameri- 

^. can army, having, in pursuit of the British, cross- 

I ed the Delaware, six hundred men were immedi^^ 

'" ately detached, under colonel Morgan, im reinforce 

'r . general MaxwelL Washington halted his troops, 

'when they h^ marched to the vicinity of Prince- 

t ton. The general, officers in the American armv, 

being asked by the cohimander in chief, *\Vill it be 

advisable to hazard a general action?' answered 

» in the negative, but recommended a detachment of 

■ fifteen hundred men, to be immediately sent, to act 

as occasion might serve, on the enemy's left flank 

and rear. This was immediately forwarded un-. 

der general Scott. When sir Henry Clinton had 

advanced to AUentown, he determined, itistcad of. 
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keeping Hie direct courfietowardslStaieh Mand, to 
draw towards the sea autst and to pass on towards 
fiandy Hook. General Washington, on receiving 
intelligence thi^ sir Benry was proceeding in that 
direction to^^^^firds Monmoiith court-house, dis- 
patched one thousand men under general Wayne, 
and sent the marquis de la Fayette to take com- 
mand of tiie whole advanced corps, with orders U 
seize the first fair (^nortunity.of attacking the en-'^ 
emy's rear* Gtenerai Lee, who, having been late-^ 
ly exchanged, bad joined the army, was offered thi$^ 
conunand, but he declined it, as he was in princi^e;^ i 
against hazarding an attack. The wh^e ariiiJ^:J 
followed at a proper distance, for supporting tike } 
advanced corps, and reacbed Cranberry the next 
9K>mtng^ Sir Henry Clinton, i^nsible of the ap- j 
proacb of the Americans, placed bis grenadiers, 
light infantry and cbaseurs, in his rear, and Ms 
baggage in his front. General Washington in- 
creased his advanced corps with two brigades, and' 
sent general Lee, who now wished for flie com-^ I 
jnand, to take cbarge of the whole, and followed j 
with the main army to give it support On the' 
next morning orders were sent to Lee, to move on 
and attack, unless there should be poweifiil rea^ 
sons to the contrary. When Washington had 
marched about five miles, to support the advanced 
corps, he found the whole of it retreating by Lee^d 
orders, and without having made any oppositica 
of consequence. Washington rode up to Lee an< 
proposed certain questions to him, which implied 
censure. Lee answered with warmth and unsuit- 
able language. The commander in chief ordered 
colonel Stewart's and lieutenant colonel Ramsay's 
battalions, to form on a piece of ground, which he 
judged suitable for giving a check to the advanc- 
ing enemy. Lee was then asked if hie would com- 
mand on that ground, to which he consented, and 
Vas ordered to take proper measures for checking' 
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the enemy, to which he replied, <yo«r orders shidl 
be obeyed^ and I will not be tibe fir^t to leave the 
field.' Washington then rode to the main army, 
which was farmed with the utmost expe<Mtion* A 
I warm csmnoftade immediately commenced, be^ 
[ twe^i ttie British and Americitn artillery, and a 
' heavyr ^mg between the advanced troops of the 
British army, and the two hattaliotis which ^ne* 
rai Washington had halted* These st^od their 
; ground, till they were intermixed with a part of 
the British s^my. Lieutenant Colonel Ranvsay, 
the commander of one of tiiem, was- wounded and 
L taken prisoner. General Lee continuejjl till the 
E la^t on the field of^battie, and brought off the real* 
of the reti*eating troops. 
^*The check the British received, gave time to 
I make, a disposition of the 1^ wing, and second 
^ line, of the American army ifi the wood, and on the 
eminence to which Lee was retreating. On this, 
sqme cannon were placed by lord Sterling, who 
commanded the left wing, which, with the eo-ope- 
ratitm of some parties of infantry, effectually 
stopped the advance of the British in tiiat quarter. 
Greneral Gteene took a very advantageous position, 
on the right of lord Sterling. The British at- 
tempted to turn the left flank of the Americans, but 
were repulsed. They also made a movement to 
the right, with as little success, for Greene with 
artillery disappointed their design. Wayne ad- 
• vanced with a body of troops, and kept up so sc* 
vere and well directed a fire, that the British were 
soon compelled to give wRy. They retired and 
took the position, which Lee had before occupied. 
Washington resolved to attack them, and ordered 
General Poor to move round upon their right, and 
General Woodford to their left; but they couWnot 
get within reach, before it was dark. These re- 
mained on the ground, which they had been direct- 
ed to occupy during the nighty with* an intention of 
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attacking early next mornings and the maiii bed) 
lay on tiicir arms in the field to be ready for sup- 
porting them* <^heral Washington reposed him- 
self yi his cloaky under a tree, in hopes of renew- 
ing the action the next day» But these ho^ 
ivere frustrated: The British troops marched a;irair 
in the night, in such' silence, that Gceneral '-PoiEirf 
though he lay very near them, knew nothh^ of thdr 
departure. Thejr lefthel^nd them, four ofllcers and 
about forty privates, all so badly wounded, tltftt 
"^ey could not be remolded. Their otter w<H]ndel 
were carrieid off. The British pursued their inarch 
without Sar&er interfuptioi)i, and soon reached ttej 
neighbourhood of Sandy-HoodE, wil^ut the loss<if \ 
either their covering party or baggage. The Ameiv 
lean general declined aUfai*ther pursuit of theroy* 
al army, and soon iiifter drew off his troops to fte 
borders of the North river. The loss of the Am«r- 
icans, in killed and wounded, wasaboi^^50. The 
Joss of the royal army, inclusive of prisoners, was 
about 350. Lieutenant Colonel Monckton, oneol 
tiie British slain, on account of his singular merits 
was universally lamented. Colonet Bonner of 
Pennsylvania, and major Bickenson of Yirginiay 
officers highly esteemed by their country, fell in 
this engagement. The emotions of the mind, ad- 
ded to fatigue in a vfery hot day, brought on such a 
fatal suppression of the vital poi9(rers, that some of 
the Americans, vftnd filty<4iine of the British, were 
found dead on the field of battle, without any maiis 
of violence upon their bodies.** 

ARNOLD, Benedict, a major general in tiie 
American army, during the revolutionary war,; 
and infanu^s for deserting the cause of his coun- 
try, was early chosen captain of a vnlunteer com 
pany in New Haven, Connecticut, where he livei 
After hearing of the battle of Lexington, he imme* 
diately marche(l, with his company, for the Ameri 
can head-quarters, and reached Cambridge, Aprill 
«?, 177$. 
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lie immediately waited on tke MaamLchusetts 
comimttee of safety, and iaforfned them of the de- 
fenceless state of Ticouderoga. The committee 
appointtefd him a colonel, and commissioned him to 
raise four hundred men, and to taker that foi-tress* 
He proceeded directly to Verrabnt, and when he 
arrived at Castleton was attended by one servant 
4ialy. Here be jouied colonel Allen, ^andonthe 
1 0th of May, the fortress was taken. 

In the fall of lf75y be was sent by tS^ie comman- 
der in chief to ,]^eiietrate through the wilderness of 
the district of Maine, kito Canada. On Hie 16th 
ef Se^temh^, he coinmehced his march with about 
etie thcmsand men, consisting of New England iii- 
fentry, some volunteers, a company of artillery, 
jmA three coiapames of riflemen. One division 
was obliged to retura, 6r it would have perished 
hy hunger. After sustaining almost incredible 
hard^ps be, in six ?!^eeks, arrived at Point Levi, 
opposite to Quebec. Thb appeariince of an army, 
M^erging from the ^iWernees, threw the cityin-' 
to the greatest constettiation. In this moment of 
surprise Arnold might probably have become mas-* 
terof the place, hut the small cra^ and boats in 
the liver were removed oiit of his reach. 

It seems that his approach was not altogether 
unexpected. He had, imprudently, a number of 
days before, sent forward a letter- to a friend by an 
Indian, who betrayed him. A delay of several 
days on account of the difficulty of passing the riv-^ 
^ was inevitable, and ttie critical moment was 
lost. 

On the X4th of November, he crossed the St. 
Lawrence in the night; and, ascending the preci- 
pice, which Wolfe had climbed before him, ^rmed 
his small corps on the height, near the memorable 
plains of Abraham. With only about seven hun- 
dred men, one third of whose muskets had been 
rendered useless in the march through the wilder- 
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ness^ success couM nA be expected. After pai*a- 
din^ some days on the heights^ near tbe town, aaid 
senaing two flags -to summon the iniiabitants^ he 
retired to Point aux Trembles, twenty mije^^vc 
Qnebee, and tinieire waited the arriva} of Mon^o^ 
mery, who joined Him (m the first of Deeemb^. 
The city, was immediately besieged, but the beat 
measares had been taken for its oefence* On tbe 
morning of the last day Pf th^ year^, m assaiitt 
was made on the oneiiide of-tbe city byj^onl^oi^e- 
ry, who was killed. At, the same time, cokinei 
Arnold, at the head of about three hundr^ aijEii 
fifty men, made a desperate attajsj!^ on tbe^ipposilB 
side. Advancing with the utmost intrepidity alosi^ 
the St. Chades, through a narrow path, expo^^dj^ 
an incessantfire of grape shot and mnskebry^ a^ Ke 
approached the irst barrier he i^ceived ^jmut^t 
ball in the leg, wMch shattered the bonej^ and be 
was carried off to tiie eamp« Thotugh the attack 
was unsuccessful, the blockade of Quebec was coi^ 
tinned till May, 1 776^ when the army, which was 
in no condition to risk an. abssyajt, was removed te 
a more defensible position. .Arnold .w^ compelled 
to relinquish oisb jM>st after a^iotlier, till the 18th 
of June, when he quitted Canada. After this pe- 
riod he exhibited g^*eat bravery in tbe Command of 
the American fleet on lake Ghamplain. 

In August, 1777, he relieved fort Schuyler, luu 
der the command of colonel Gansevoort,, which wits 
invested by colonel St. Leger, With an anny of 
from fifteen io eighteen hundred men* In the bat- 
tle, near Stillwater, September tte nineteenth* he 
conducted himself with his usual intrepidity, being 
(»igaged, incessantly, for four hours* In the ac- 
tion of October the seventh, afteip the British had 
been'driven into the lines, Arnold pressed forward^ 
and under a tremendous fire, assaulted their works 
from right to left. The inta^enchments were at 
length forced, and with a few men he actually en- 
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tered the works; but his horse heingMned, and he 
ymself badly wounded in the leg, he found it ne- 
cessary to withdraw, and as it was now almost 
^u'k, to desist from the attack. 

B^ing rendered unfit for active service in conse* 
4uence of his wound, after the recovery of Phila- 
ael^a, he was appointed to the command of the 
American garrison. When he entered the city, he 
made the house of governor Penn, the best house 
in the city, his head quarters!. This he furnish^ 
in a very costly mannei^, and lived far beyond his 
income. He had wasted the^plunder, which he had 
sejbred at Montreal in his retreat from Canada; 
aud at Philadelphia, he was determined to mako 
sew ^acqbisitions• He laid his hands on every 
thing-m the city> which could be considered as the 
pi^perty of those who were unfriendly to the cause 
of his country. He was chsirged with oppression^ 
extortion^, and enormous charges upon the public, 
in his accounts; and with applying the public mo- - 
aey kiid property to his own {»*ivate use. Such 
was his conduct^ that he drew upon himself the 
odium of the inhabitants, not only of the city, but 
of the province in geiiersd.^ He w^as engaged in 
trading speculations, imd had shares in several 
privateers, but was unsuccessful. 

From the judgment of' the commissioners, who 
had been appointed to inspect his: accounts, and 
who had rejected above half the amount of his de- 
mands, hes^pealed to congress; and they appoint- 
ed a committee of their own body to examine and 
settle the btisineiss. The committee confirmed the 
report of the commissioners, and thought they had 
allowed him more than he had any* right to expect 
or demand. By these difeappoihtnients he became 
irritated, and he gave full scope to his resentment. 
His invectives against congress were not less vio- 
lent, than those which he had before thrown out 
against the commissioners. He was, however, 

G2. 
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iaon obliged io abide th.6 ^gment c^ a coitrfc>mar** 
tial, upon the charges exhibited against him by ^e 
executive of Peiuifirylvania; and he wassobjected to 
the mortification of receiving a reprimand fronci 
Washington. His trial commenced in June^ IfJS, 
but such were the delays occasioned by the etiove* 
m^nts4>f the army, titat it was not concluded until 
the 26th of January y 1?79- The sentence of a re» 
primand ^as approved hy congi^ess^ and was soon 
afterwards <;arrll^ ifito execution. * 
^ Such was the humiliation, to which gepral Ar- 
nold was reduced, in consequence of yielding to the 
temptations of pride and validity, ^nd indul[" 
himself in the pleasures tif a saiii}ituOud:table 
expensive equipage*.. ^ 

From this time, probably^ his proud ^^ritre^ 
Yolted from tiie cause of America* He turned hi» 
eyes to West Point as aif 4u:qui&»tion^ which would 
give value to treason, while its loss would inflid^ 
a mortal wound on his former friends* He ad-^ 
dressed liimseif to tiie delegation of ISew York, iB 
which state his reputation was peciHliarly higk; 
and a member of congi^ess from this state, rectmi- - 
mended him to WasMngton for the service whidl 
he desired^ £ut this request could not he imme- 
diately complied with. The same application to 
the commander in chief was made not long after- 
wards through general Schuyler. Washington ob- 
served, that, as there was a proiHiect of an activo^ 
campaign, he should be gratified with tiie aid ^ 
general Arnold in the .fields but intimated, at 1^ 
same time, that he should receive tiie appointm^^ 
requested, if it should be more pleasing to Mm. ' 

Arnold^ witliout discoveiing much solicitude, re- 
paired to camp in the begiAning o( August, and re^ 
newed, in prson, the solicitations, which had beei^ 
before indirectly made. He Was now oflTered the 
command of the left wing of the army, which was 
advancing against New York, but he declined it 
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under the pretf^ that inctmseqen^eof Wsr^^v^witdi^ 
he was unable to p^ferm ibe actite duties of ike 
teldi^ Without a suspicion of his patriotism^ he 
was ini^sted mth the comaiand of West Point—- 
Prevkyaslj to his soliciting this statTos, he-had, iii 
a '^ letter to colonel Robinson, :8igmfied his change 
of principles, and his wish to -restore himself 
t» the favour of his prince, by some signal proof of 
Ua repentance. This letter opened to him a cor^ 
respondence with »|r Henry Clinton, the Object of 
i<^ich was to cti^ncert the mean? of putting the im* 
portant- post, which^ he .conunandedy Into the pos- 
sesion of the Biitisfa general* 
. His plan, it is believed,' was to have drawn the 
g^reater ^lalt of his' arnfy without the works, under 
^ pf^xt of -fighthfig the enemy in the defiles, and 
to^b4v6 left unguardw^a designated pass, through 
which the^assnitants m^ht securely apin-oach and 
surjp^ise the ^rtress. .His troops he intended to 
^iace, «o that they would be compelled to suri'en- 
d^,^ or be cut in,.|neces. Bnt^fust as his scheme 
w«s ripe for execution^ the wise Disposer of events, 
who ^^ often and so^ r«iinai4iably interposed in fa^ 
TOUT <)f the American 6aiise, blasted his designs. 

Major Andre, adjutant geht»^ of fte British ar- 
my^ was selected as the person, to whom the ma- 
turing of Arnold'^ treason, and the arrangements 
fet its ^iecuticm should be oominitted. A corres* 
,pondence was^ for some^me, esirried on between 
them under a meroanttie disguise, and the feigned 
^asnes of €histitvus and Anderson; and at length, 
to facilitate their communications, the Tulture 
sloop of war nmved up the North river and took a 
station convenient fbr the purpose, but not so near 
as to excite suspicion. An interview was agreed 
on, and in the night of September the Slst, irso, 
be was taken ia a boat, which wa« dispatched for 
Hie purpose, and carried to the beach without the 
t»osts of botii araiiesy und^ a pass for John Ander- 
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son. He. met geii^:^ Arnold at the hoii$e of ii Mr*. 
Smith. While the conference was yet unfinished^ 
day light ap^oached ; and to avoid the danger of 
discovery, it was proposed^ that he^shouM remain 
concealed tiU the sncceeding night. He is under- 
stood to have refiisedto be carried within the Ame- 
rican postS) but the promise made him by Arnold; 
to respect thi& objection, was not observed. He 
was carried within them contrary to his wishes 
and against his knowjiedge* He continued with' Ar- 
nold tibe succeedix|g day^. and when, on the follow* 
ing iiighty he proposed to return io tbe< Yultar&^ 
the boatmen refused to ciory him, becaiise she h^, ' 
during the dayy shifted her station^ in consequ^^e 
of a gun having been .moved to the shore,- and 
broughtto bear upon h^. This embarraBSHng cir- 
cumstance reduced him t6 the'necessity of endea^ 
voni^g to reach New York by land. Yielding, 
wilh reluctance, tp tilie Urgent representations of 
Arnold, ]be laid aside his regimentals, which he 
had hitherto worn under a surtout, and put on a 
plain suit of clothes; and^ receiving a pa;ss from 
the American :general« autiiorising him, und^ the 
feigned nsune of John Anderson, to proceed on the 
public service, tpthe-Wbite Plains^ or lower, if he 
thought proper, he set out on his return.. Be had 
passed all the guards ^nd posts on the road with- 
out suspicion, and was^ proceeding to New York hi 
perfect security, when, on ttie 23d of September, j 
one of the three» militia-men, who were employed 
with othei^ in scouting parties between the lines of 
the two armies, springmg suddenly from his<^oyert 
into the road, seized the^ reins dt his bridle and 
stopped his horse. Instead of producing his pass^^ 
Andre, with a want of self^-possession, which can 
be attributed only to a kind providence, asked the 
man bastUy, where he belonged; and being an- 
swered, ^* to below," i%sp)ied inunediat^ily, *<and so 
do f He thexi^ declared hwsell to be a British 
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.^cer^ <m urgent business^ and begged tbat he 
might isot be detained. The aiber two laiiHUtii metk 
qoniiag up at this imimenty he diaeewred his raiv- 
take $ hilt it was too late to repah* it. He ofitei^ 
a por^e of gold and: a valuable watch^ to which hfi 
^dded &e most tempting promiseaof am^e reward 
afid peepanent provision from fiie govermnent, if 
the J woajd permit him to escape ; but hi^ oifers 
were r^ected wHhout besltatioiu 
. The mflitia men^ .whose named: were John Pa^- 
m$j JSaTidr WiUiam^^ and Isaac Yanwert^ proceed- 
ed, to sie^di i^k They fb^nd- concealed in hin 
%iots, ji&i(a(ot retttr^i^ ia Arnold's himA writings of 
the, state of tij^ forces^ ordnance^ and defences at 
W^^t Point aiid its dependcaiciea; critical remarks 
on the works, and an estimate of tilie men ordina- 
lily empAoved iir them, witli other interestiiig pa- 
pers. Andre was carried before lieutenant c^onel 
Jamesa]$> the officer commanding the scontine par- 
ties tm tite lineSf and^ regardlesa of himself, and 

' only anxiovs fer the safety of Arnold^ he still 
maintained tiie character which he had assumed, 
and req^uestiE^ Jamesoii to inform his commanding 
officer that Anderson was taken.^ An express was 
accordingly dispatched^ and the traitor^ thus be- 

' comin^.acqtiainted with bis.da^er, escaped. 
Majeir. Andre/ after bis detection, was permit- 

,^ed to send a message, to Arnold, to give him no- 
tice of his danger^ and tlie ^ait»r fpund opportuni- 
ty to e^ape on board the Vulture^ on the 25th of 
September, 1780, a few hours befiire the return of 
Washington^ who had been absent on a journey to 
Hartford, Connecticut. It is supposed, however, 
that he would not Jiave escaped, had not an express 
to the commander in chief, with an account of the 
capture of Andre, missed him by taking a different 
road frfom the one which he travelled* 

Arnold, on the very day of his escape, wrote a 
letter to Washington, declaring that the love of bis 
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ctmxtey had gm erned him io his late condttct^ asrd 
requestuig bun to protect Mrs. Arnold. She was 
cwVeyed to her. httsbaud at New Yorh^ a&d his 
clothes smd baggages^ for which he had written^ 
were transmitted to. hinu'^ DHurif^ the exertioas 
which wece made to resciie Andre from the des- 
iniction^ which threatened himy Ajmold had the 
hardihood to int^ose. He appiealed to the hu- 
manity of the commander in cUei^ and then soogfat 
to intimidate *hiin by stating the isitnation of manj 
of theprincipalchacacteFsof ^outh CamUna^ wl^ 
had forfeited their live^, but had hitherto been 
spared through the c^efneniey ,of the British ismpr 
eral* Thia clemency ^ he said^ could u^ loitgery iq 
justice, be extended^ to Ihem^ ^lould m^or Andre 
sulfa** ^ . ' ' 

Arnold was made a brigadier general in the Bri^ 
tish service; which rsmkJlie preserved through<Hit 
the war. Yet he must have been held in con^ipt 
and detea[tation by the generous andhohoui^ahk. 
It was impossible for men of this descifiplian^ eveft* 
when acting with him, toiforget that he was a 
traitor, first the slave of his rage, then purchased 
with gold, and finally secured by the blood of om 
of the most accomplished officers in the . British, 
army. On6 wouW s\tppose that his mind could 
•not have been much at ease; but he had proceeded 
so far in vice, that perhaps his reflections gayn, 
him but little trouhle. "1 am mistaken,*' says 
Washington, in a private letter, "if, /if this tirMj 
Arnold is undergoing the torments of a mesnts^ 
helL He wants i^eling. From some traits of his 
character, which have lately come to my know- 
ledge, he seems to have-been sohacknled in crime, 
so lost to all sense of honour and shame, that 
while his faculties still enable him to continue his 
sordid pursuits, thei'e will be no time for remorse/* 

Arnold found it necessary to make some exer- 
tions to secure the attachment of his new fi'ieuds* 
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"^rith tlieftfl^ of alhnriag matijr ^f {he discontent 
eA to Us stsoidajrd^ he pubUshed an address ta the 
mhabitants of America^ in which he 'endeavoiired 
lo justify his conduct. He had encountered th/^ 
daRgets of the ^Id^ he said, from apprehendion 
tbat the ri^its of his county urere i» danger. He 
liad iicquiesced in the^deciiiration of independence, 
though be thought it piteeipitate. But the rejec- 
tion of the overtures^ made^ bjr Great Britain in 
t77%f and the French attiance, had opened his 
eyes to the aipbitiotts vieWs of those, vfho woyld 
sacrifice the "happiness of their country to their 
own aggrandizement^ and had madefahn a con* 
firmed loyalist JSe artfitHy tidngled assertions, 
Aat the principal ;members of c^mgress held the 
peopleinaoiyereign contempt 
/This wks fdloi^ved in about a fortnight by a 
]»*orlamation^ addressed ^< to the ofKcers and sol« 
dkrs of tlie continental a^rmy, who have tiie real 
in^terest of tiieir t:ouiftry at heart; and who are de- 
, tominied to he no longer the tools and dupes of 
t^cRkgress w of France. '^ To induce the American 
office^ and soldiers to desert the t^use, which 
tiiey had embraced^ he re|>resent&d that the corps 
of eavalry and infajitry, which he Was authorized 
to tsAm^ would he upon fte same footing witti the 
other troopis in the British ^M»^ice; that he should 
with pleasure, advance those, whose valor he had 
tritnessed; slM tiiat the private men, who joined 
him should receive a bounty of three guineas each, 
besides payment^ at the full vaiue, for horses, arms, 
and accoutretnents. His oltject was the peace, li- 
berty, and safety of America. " You are promised 
liberty," he exclaims, . ^^ but is there an individual 
in thef enjoyment of it saving your oppressors? 
Who among you dare to speak or write what he 
thinks against tile tyranny, which has robbed 
you of your property, imprisons your persons, 
<drags you to the field of battle, and is daily delu- 
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ging your coTintrx with your blood ? ^ WhaV * k^ 
exclaims agaiiv ** is Amei^ca bow but a land of 
widows, ofphaiM^ and beggars? As to you, wfad 
have been soldiers iki the continental army, can you 
at this day want evidence, that the fiuids of jovar 
country are exhausted, or that the managers have 
applied them to their private uses? In either case 
you surely can no longer continue in their service 
with honour or udvantage. Tet you have hithertu 
been their Bttppoi*ters in that cruelty, which, with 
equal indifference to yours^ as well as to the labour 
and blood of otiiers^ is devouring a country, that 
from the moment you quit their colours, will be re* 
deemed from their tyranny.*' 

These proclamations did not produce^ the effect 
designed, and in all the hardships, sufferings^, and. 
irri^tions of the war, Arnold remains the solitary 
instance of an American officer, who abandoned' 
the side first embraced in the contest, and turned | 
his sword upon his former companions in arms. I 

He was soon despatched by sir Henry Clinton, j 
io make a diverdon in T irginia. With about sev« 
enteen hundred men he arrived in the Chesapeake^ I 
in January, ITBi, ^nd being siipportedby such a^ aj 
naval force, as was suited to the nature of the scr* '*^ 
vice, he committed extensive ravages on the rivers 
and along the unprotected coasts. It is said, that 
while on this expedition, Arnold enquired t)f an 
American captain, whom he had taken pisoner^ 
what the Americans would do with him if he 
should fall into their hands. Tlie captain at first 
declined giving him an answer, but upon being re- 
peatedly urged to it, he said, ^* Why,. sir, if I must 

* * answer your question, you must excuse my tel- j 
^* ling you the plain truth : if my countrymen should ] 
^cateh you, I btelieve they wetddjirst ciU off that 
*Hamt legf whi^ yoofi wounded in the cause offree^ 
^'dam and virtnej and bury it with the Iionours of 

* ^ war, and aftmvards hang the remainder of your 
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^'Sody in gibhets.'^ Thfe reader will recollect tb»i 
the captain alluded to the wouad Arnold t^beived 
in one of hi3 legs^ at the attack. upon Quet^ec, in 
1776. 

After bis retiirh from Virginia^ he was appoint* 
ed to conduct an expedition, tke object o^ which 
was the town Of New London^ in his native ,coim- 
iy. The troopif employed thereiii, were landed in 
two d^achm^sy (me on eacb side of the harbour. 
The one commanded by Ikutenant colonel Kyre^ 
and the other hy Arnold. He took fofit TrambuU 
without milch opposition. Fort GrisWold was fu- 
riously attacked by lieutenant cblmel Eyre. The 
gari^ison defended themselves with greset resolu- 
tion, . but after a severe conflict of forty minutes, 
the fort was carried by the. enemy. T^ Ameri- 
' cans had not more than six ^r seten men killed, 
iStt^jk the British carried the lines, but a severe 
executi(m took place afterwards, though resistance, 
had ceased. An officer of the conquering troops 
enquired^ on his entering the fort, who command- 
ed.. Goloii^I Ledyard, presenting his sword, an- 
swered, **I did, but you do now, and was imme- 
diately run through tiie body and kiUed. Between 
30 and 40 were wounded, and about 4^ were car- 
Hed off prisoners. On the part of the British 48 
■were killed, and 145 wounded. About 15 Tessas 
loaded with the effects of the inhabitants, retreat- 
ed up the river, and four others remained in the 
h arbour unhurt; but all excepting these were burn- 
ed by the communication of fire from the burning 
.stores. Sixty dwelling houses aiid eighty-four 
stores were reduced to ashes. The loss which 
the Americans sustained by thq destruction of na- 
^-al stores, of provisions, and merchandize, was 
ipamense. General Arnold having completed the 
>object of the expedition, returned in eight days to 
JSTew York. 

From the conclusion of the war till his dcatli^ 
H 
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general Arnold resided chiefly in England. He 
died in Gloucester place, London, June 14, 1801. 
His character presents little to he commended.— 
His daring courage may indeed excite admiration; 
but it was. a courage without •reflection, and with- 
out principle. He fought hravely for his country, 
and he bled in her cause; but Ids country owed him 
no retoras of gratitude, ftur his 4»uBs6quent conduct 
proved, that he had no honest regard' to her 'inter- 
ests, but was governed by seifidi considerations. 
His progress from self-indulgence to treason was 
easy and rapids He was vain and luxurious, and 
to gratify his giddy desires, he must resort to 
meanness, dishonesty, and extortion* These vices 
brought ^^Sili tiiem disgrace; and the contempt iiitp 
which he/ell, awakened a spirit of revenge, and ^ 
left him to the unrestrained influence of his cupid- * 
ity and, jpassiou. Thus^ from the high fame /to 
which hte bravery had elevated him, he descend- 
ed into infamy. Thus too, he furnished new evi- 
dence of the infatuation of the human mind, iii at- 
taching such value to the reputation of a soldier, 
which may be obtained while the heart is unsound, 
and every moral seoitiment is entirely depraved. 

BARTLETT, Josiah, governor of New Hamp- 
shire, was born at Amesbury, in the county of £sr 
sex, Massachusetts, Slst November, 17^. His 
ancestors came frcnn the south of England, and 
fixed at Newbury. The rudiments of his educa- 
tion he received at Amesbury, at the town school; 
and having a thirst for knowledge, he applied him- 
self to books in various languages, in which he 
was assisted by a neighbouring clei^yman, ihti 
reverend Mr. Wehsier, of Salisbury, an excelleiit 
Mholar as well as judicious divine. Mr. Bartlett 
had the benefit of his library and conversation, 
while he studied physic with a gentieman, who ^w^as 
a practitioner in his native town. At the age of 
twenty-on^ he began the practice of physic in 
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Kingston^ aiid swm became very eminent in tlie 
line of his profession. In 1764, a field was open- 
ed for the usef4il display of hi.4 skill. The cjf- 
na^nche maligna became very prevalent in many 
towns of New Hamphdiire^ and was a fatal disease 
among children. The method of treating it was 
as alifghly pliilogistic complaint; but he was led 
from his own reason aftd observations, to manage 
it differently^ He. made nse of thfe Peruvian bark, 
as an antidote ^nd preventative, and his practice 
was sacc^ssfid. TMs afterwards become general 
amlng physicians^ 

In 1^765, Dr. Bartlett was chosen a member of 
the legislature^ and from this time was annually 
elected till the revolution. He soon after was made 
a justice of the peace. In 1770, he was appointed 
lieute'hant colonel of tbe 7th regiment of militia. 
These commissions he was deprived of in 1774, on 
account of the active part he took in the contio- 
versy with Great Britain. This was a time when 
.^^ the clashing of parties excited strong passions, 
which frequenfly g£uned the mastery of reason**' 
The governor and council of New Hampshire, saw 
fit to dissolve the bouse of assembly, supposing that 
^a new one might become more flexibfe, or be more 
subseryient .to their wishes. In the meanwhile, 
colonel Bartlett,^ with several others, planned a 
kind of authority^^ which was called a committee of 
safety. They met at Exeter, and in the course of 
even^, were obliged to take upon themselves the 
whole executive government of the state^ When 
a provincial congress had again organized the 
government, colonel Bartlett received a new ap* 
pointment as justice of. the peace, and colonel of 
the 7th regiment. 

He was one of the first members who were cho- 
sen to represent the state in congress. Colonel 
Bartlett was prevented from accepting this hon- 
ourable trust by the unhappy conOTion of his do- 
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mestic affairs; his house having heen bnrnty Id^ 
family were obliged to seek a shelter without any 
thing but the cldthes they had upon them, 
was elected member of -the second congress wl 
assembled at Philaddiphia fhe^next year^ and 
attended his duty in the same stMion, 1776. 
was the first that signed the 4eclaration,^f^de- 
})end^ice after the ppeswfenfe * 

In 1777, colonel Bai-tlett and gen^^ral Pea^ody, 
were appointed agents to provide medical aid and 
other necessaries for the New Hampshire, troops, 
who went with general Stark, and fcr this mirf ose 
repaired to Benniiigton, a spot distinguisliea fey a 
battle very important in its consequences. In 
April, 1778, he again went as a delegate to con- 
gress. He returned in November, and w6uld no 
longer appear as a oaiididate^ for that ofiice. * ' 

When the state of New Hampshire was organi- 
zed, under a pQ})ular gavernment, colonel Bartiett 
Atas appointed judge of the common pleas;in June, 
1782, a judge of the supreme court; in 1788, chief 
justice. 

In June, 1790, he was elected president of the 
state, which office he held till the comrtitution ab- 
rogated the oBice of president^ and substituted ike^ 
title of the chief magistrate, governor. He Avas 
then cliosen the first governor of New Hampshire 
since the revolution. He resigned the chair iiir 
I794j OR account of his infirm state of healtli, a^ 
then retired from public business. ^ 

He had been the chief agent in forming the med- 
ical society of New Hampshire, which was ineoi*^ 
porated in 1791, of which he was president, tiU 
his public labours ceased, and when he resigned^, 
he received a warm acknowledgment of his services,] 
ahd patronage, in a ietter of thanks, which is novr 
upon the records of tiie society. He was always 
a patron of learning and a friend to learned mei^ 
WitiiQut the advantages oC a college education, k^ 
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vms an example to stimulate those who have beeu 
blessed wth every advantage ih early life; but can- 
not exhibit such improvement of their talents, or 
such exertions in the cause dT literature. It was 
bis^ opinion that republics cannot exist without 
knowledge and virtue in the people. 

He received an honorary degree of doctor of me- - 
dicine from Dartmouth University. 

Governor ^artlett did not4ive long after he re- 
Mgned bia public employmentsi. His health. had 
been declining a number of y ears^ He 4i6d sudden- 
Jy, Mavj 1795. 

BIDDIJE^ Nicholas, captain in the American' 
navy, during the revolutionary wfir, was bom in 
tte city of Philadelphia, in the year 1750. Among 
the bravfj men, who perished in the glorious strug- 
gle for the independence df Amerca, captain Bil- 
dle holds a distinguished rank. His services, and 
the high expectations raised by his military genius 
and gallantry, have left a string impression of 
his merit, and a profoutid regret that his early &te 
should have disappointed, so soon, the hopes of his 
country. 

Very early in life he manifested a partiality for 
the sea, and before the age of fourteen he had made 
a -voyage to Quebec. In the following year, 1765, 
he sailed fronr Philadelphia to Jamaica, and the 
Bay of Honduras. The vessel left the Bay in the 
latter end of December, 1765, bound to Antigua, 
and on tiie second day of January, in a heavy gale 
of wind, she was cast away on a shoal, called the 
Norfliem Trianglei?. Affer remaining two nights 
and a day upon the wreck, the crew took to their 
yawl^ th6 long-boat having been lost, and with 
great difficulty and hazard, landed on one of the*' 
small uninhabited islainds, about three leagues dis- 
tant from the reef, upon which they struck. Here 
they staid a few days. Some provisions were pro-' 
^^Bred tvom the wreck, and their boat was refitted 
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As it was too small to^ carry t&em all off, ^ey 
drew lots to determine who should remain, and 
young Biddle was among the number. He, and 
his three companioniij suffered extreme hardshipafor 
want of provisions and good water; and, although 
various efforts were made fiH* their relief^ it was 
nearly two months before they succeeded* 

Such a scene of dangers and sufferings in the 
commencement of his career^ would have discour- 
age4 a youth of ordinary entcarprise'ahd perseve- 
rance. On him it produced no such effect.^ The 
coolness and promptitude with wbiqh he acted, ia 
the midst of perils that alanned the oldest seainei^ 
gave a sure presage of the force of his character^ 
and after he had rettfmed ho^ie, he made several 
European voyages, in which he acquireda thorougfat 
knowledge of seamanship. 

In the year |770, when a war bctwiden ^reat 
Britain and Spain was expectedj^ in consequence <^ 
the dispute relative to Falkland's Island, he went 
to London, in order to enter into the British navy*u 
He took with him letters of recommendation from 
Thomas Willing, Esquire, to his brother-in-la^if 
captain Sterling, job board of whose ship he served 
for some time as a midshipman. The dispute with 
Spain being accommodated, he intended to leave 
the navy, but was persuaded by captain Sterling 
to remaih in the service, promising that he would 
use all his interest to get him promoted. Hi^ ar-- 
dent mind, however, conld not rest satisfied with 
the inactivity of his situatfon, which he was impa*- 
tient to change for one more suited to his disposi- 
tion. 

In the year 17f 3, a voyage of discovery was un- 
dertaken, at the request of the Royal Society, in 
order to ascertain how far navigation was practi- 
cable towards Ihe North Pole, to advance the dis- 
covery of a north-west passage into the south seas, 
and to make such agronomical observations us 
might prove serviceable to navigatiim. 
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Two vessels, tlie Race K(»%e and CiMC'case, were 
fitted out for the exjp^itipn, the con^mand of which 
was given to captmn Fbipps^ f|£terwards lord Mul- 
grave. The peculiar dangers to which such an 
undertaJking was exposed, induced the »>v^mnient 
to take e^AiHrdinar^ preciiutions in fitting out, 
and preparing the vessels, atjid selecting the crews, 
and a positive o^rder was issued that no hoys should 
be received on board. 

To. the bold and .enterprising spirit of ypung 
Biddle, su^h ah e^q^editi^n bad great attractions. 
Extreme^ imsious to join it« he endeavoured to 
procure cajytain Sterling's permission for that pur^ 
pose,, but h^ was junwilUng to part- with him, and 
would. mA consent to let him go« The temptation 
was, t^wever, irreaistibler He resolved to go, 
and laying aside his uniformly he entered on board 
the Carcase before the mast When he first went 
4>n board, be was observed by a seaman who had 
known him before and was very much attached to 
him* The honest fellow, thinking that he must 
iiave been degraded and turned before the mast in 
diisgrace, was greatly affected at seeing him, but 
he was e(|ually surp^sed and pleased when h^ 
learned the true cause of the young officer's dis- 
guise, and he kept his secret as he was requested 
to do. Impelled by the same spirits young Hora- 
tio, afterwards lord Nelson, had solicited and ob* 
tained pennission to enter on board the same ves- 
sel. "Aiese youtliful adventurers ai*eboth said to 
have been appointed cockswains, a station always 
assigned to the most active and trusty sep>men. 
The particulars of this expedition are well known 
to the public. These intr^d navigators penetra- 
ted as far as the latitude of eighty-one degrees and 
thirty-nine minutes, and they were, at one time, 
enclosed with mountains of ice, and their vessels 
rentlered almost immoveable for five days, at Ihe 
kaiard of instant destmctimi. Captain Biddle 
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kept a journal of his voyage, 'which was after- 
wards lost with him. 

The commencement of the revolution gave a new 
turn to his pursuits,, and he repaired without delay, 
-to the standard. of his countiy* When a rupture 
between England and America appeared inevita- 
ble, he returned to Philadel^ia^ and soon aft^ 
his arrival, be was appointed to the command of 
the Camden galley, fitted for the defence of the 
Del^ware^ He found this too: inactive a service^ 
and'^when the fleet was preparing, under \commQ« 
dore Hopkins, for an expedition against jlew Ppoj^ 
vidence, he applied for a-commaniili the fleet, and 
was immediately appointed commander of the An- 
drew Doria, a brig of 14 guits'aiid ISO men. Paul 
Jones who was then a lieutenant, and was going 
on the expedition,^ was distinguished by captaia; 
Birdie, and introduced to his friends as sui oiicec^ 
of merit. 

Bofore. he sailed from the capes of Delaware, d|i 
incident occurred, which marked his personal in- 
trepidity. Hearing that two deserters from bis- 
vessel were at Lewistown in prison, an officer w«Sr 
sent on shore for them, but he returned with infor- 
mation that t)ie two men^ with -some pthei^, had 
armed themselves, barricadoed the door, and swore 
they would not be taken; tiiat the militia of tbe town 
had been sent for, but were afraid to open the door, 
the prisoners threatening to shoot tlie first man who 
entered. Captain Biddle immediately went to the 
prison, accompanied by a midshipman^ and calling' 
to one of the deserters whose name was Greeny a 
stout, iHiSolute fellow, ordered him to open the 
door; he replied tiiat he would not, and if he at- 
tempted to enter, he would shoot him. He then 
ordered the door to be forced, and entering singly 
with a pistol in each hand, he called to Green, 
who was prepared to fire, and said, ^*Now Gi^en 
if you do not take good aim^ you area dead mam 
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9autited by his manner^ their l^esolution failed, and 
lie militia coining in, ^cured thciii. They after- 
wards declkredto the officer who furnishes this ac- 
coant, that it was captain Biddle'^ look and man- 
ner which had awed th<!m into submission, for that 
they had determmedto kill him as soon as he came 
into the rdom. 

Writing fiH>m th^ ca^ to his brother, the late 
judge Biddle, lie skys^, «I know not what may be 
our fate: b^ it, hioweveip, what it may, you lyiay 
i^t assured, I will never cause a blush in th©^ 
cheeks of tny Mends or countrymen.'^ Soon after 
tiiey sailed, the BUiall-pox broke out and raged 
Witii gi^eat vioteitce in the ieet, which was tnann- 
ed chiefly by New England seamen. The human- 
ity of captain Biddle, always prompt and active, 
was employed on this occasion to alleviate the 
gaieral distress, by all the means in his power. 
His own crew, which W9-S from Philadelphia, be- 
ing secure against the distemper, he took on board 
great numbers of IJie sidk from the other vessels. 
Every part of his vessel was crowded, the long- 
boat was fitted for their accommodation, and he 
gave up his own cot to a young midshipman, on 
whom lie bestowed tbe greatest attention till his 
death. In the mean while he slept himself upon 
the lockers, refusing the repeated solicitations of 
his officers, to accept their births. On their arri- 
val at New Providence, it surrendered without op- 
positioiiv The orew of the Andrew Doria, from 
their crowded situation, became sick, and before 
she left Providence, there were not men enough ca- 
pable of doing duty to man the boats; captain 
Biddle visited them every day^ and ordered every 
necessary refreshment, but they continued sickly 
until they arrived at New' London* 

After refitting at New London, captain Biddle 
received orders to proceed off the banks of New- 
foundland, in order to intercept the transports an* 
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storeakips bound to Boston. Before he reacbed 
the banks, he captured t\TO ships from Scotland, 
with 400 highland troops ^n 4)oard9, destined for 
Boston. At Ihis time the Andrew Doria had net 
100 men. laeutenant Josiah, a brave and excel* 
lent officer, was put on board oiie of the prises^ 
with all the highland officers, and ordered to make 
the first port* Unfortunately, about ten days af- 
terwardS) he was taken by the <J«fi^ms frigate 
an4 on pretence of his being ^n EnglMitnan, he 
was ordered to do duty, and extremely ill used.-^ 
Captain Biddle heai4ng of the ill treatment of liea<- 
tenant Josifih, wrote to l^e admiral at New T<»rk, 
that, however disagreeable it wastoiiini^ he winild 
treat a young man of family, believed to be a son 
of lord Craston^ who was then his prisoner, in Uie 
manner they treated lieutenant Josiab. 

He also applied to his own government in be- 
half of tliis injured officer, and by the proceedings 
of congress, on Ihc rth of August, 1776, it ap- 
pears, <<1hat a letter from .captain Nicholas Bid* 
die to tlw marine committee, was laid before con- 
gress and read: -whtrevkfoii^. Mesdved^ That g^e- 
ral Washington be directed to propose an ex- 
change of lieutenant Josiah, for a lieuten^t of the 
navy <rf Great Britain: that the g^eral remon- 
strate to lord Howe on the cruel treatment lieu- 
tenant Josiah has m^ with, of which the congress 
have received undoubted information/' Lieuten- 
ant Josiah was exchanged, after an imprisonment 
of ten months. After the capture of the ships with , 
the highlanders, such was captain Biddle'sactivi* 
ty and success in taking prizes, that when he ar- 
rived in the Delaware, he had but five of the cret^' 
with which he sailed from New London, the rest 
having been distributed among the captured ves- 
sels, and their places supplied by men wh^ had en- 
tered fi*om the prizes. He bad a great number of 
prisoners, so that, for some days before he got in* 
he never left the deck. 
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Wluie he was thus indefatigably engaged in 
weakening the enemy'* power, and adranckig his 
country's interest, he ws» disiiiterested and gene- 
rous in all that related to his prirate advantage. 
The hraye and wortiiy opponent, whom the chance 
^f war had thrown in his power, found in hfan a - 
ptatron and friend^ who, on more thaii one occa- 
sion, was known to restore ta the vanquished the 
fruits oi victory* 

lathe latter end of the year 177&, captain Bid- 
die- was appointed ta the command of the Ran- 
A)i^, a frigate of thirty-two guns. Witli his 
usi^ activily, h* employed every exertion to get 
hep Feady ifor sea. The diffictilty of procuring 
American seamen at that time> obliged him, ui or- 
der to man his ship, to take a number of British 
seamen, who were prisoners of war, and who had 
requested leave to enter. 

The B^guidQiph sailed from Philadelphia, in Feb- 
ruary, 17T7* Soon after shtf got to sea, her 
fewer masts were dincavered to be unsound, and»'. 
in a heavy gale of- wind, all her masts went by the, 
bo%rd. While they \mre bearing away for Charles- 
ton, the English saifors. With some others of the 
ci5ew5 f<irmed a design to take the ship. Wheaall 
was ipeady, they gave three cheers onrthe gun-deck* 
By the decide^ and resolute conduct of captain 
Biddle and his officers, the ringleaders wm« seiz- 
^ and punished, and the rest submitted without 
fiai:her resistance. After refitting at Charleston, 
^S'speedily as possible, he sailed on a cimise, and 
three days after he left the bar, he fell In with fys^r^ 
sail of vessels, bound flrom Jamaica to London. — 
One of them called the True Briton n^onnted twen- 
ty guns. The commander of her, who had JDre- 
quently expressed to his passengers, his hopes of 
falling in with the Randolph, as soon as he per- 
ceived her, made all the sail, he could ff^m her, 
but finding he could not escape, he hove too, and 
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kept up a constant fire^ untitl the Randolph had 
hore down' upon him^ and was preparing for a 
broadside^ when he hauled down his coIoihs. By 
her superior sailing, the Rando^h was enabled to 
capture the rest oi the Vessels^ and in one week 
from the time he sailed from Charleston, captain 
Biddle returned there with Ym prises, which prox* 
ed to be very yaluabte. 

Encouraged by his spirit an^ success, ttie state | 
of South Carolina made exertions hr fitting out \ 
an expedition unfter hk command* His name^ and 3 
tihie personal attachment to him, urged forward a | 
crowd of volunteers to «erve with him, ^nd in a 
short time, the sMp General Moultrie, the |^^ * 
Fair America, and Polly, smd the Notre Dime, / 
were prepared for sesu A detachment of fifty nteit i 
from the first regiment of Soutii Carolina Conli^ j 
nental infantry, was ordered to act as marines oa ? 
board the Randolph. Such was the attachment ' 
which the honourable and amiable deportment of I 
captain Biddle bad impressed during his stay, at i 
Charleston^ and such the confidence iotpired by 
his professional conduct and valour, that a general 
emulation pervadedvthe corps to have the honour 
of serving under his command. The tour of duty, 
after a generous competition among the officers, 
was decided to captain Joor, and lieutenants Grey j 
and Simmons, whose gallant conduct^ and that of | 
their brave detachment, did justice to the h]|^ 
character of the regiment. As soon as the Ran- 
dolph was refittei^, and a new mainmast obtained 
in place of 'One which had been struck with light- 
ning, she 'dropt down to Rebellion Roads with her 
little squadron. Their intention was to attack the 
Carysfort frigate, the Perseus twenty-four gun ] 
ship, the Hinchinbrook of sixteen guns, and a pri- 
yatflijr which had been cruizing off the Bar, and 
liad much annoyed the trade. They were detain- 
ed a considerable tiii[ie in Rebellion Roads, after 
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ilicy were ready to sail, by contrary winds and 
want of water, on the Bar, for the Randolph. As 
soon as they got over the Bar, they stood to the 
eastward, in expectation of falling in with the Bri- 
tish cruizers. The next day they retook a dis- 
masted ship frcHn New England; as she had no 
cargo on board, they took otrt; her crew, six light 
^ns, and some stores, and set her on fire. Find- 
ing that the British ships had left the coast, they 
•proceeded to the West Indies, and cruised to tlic 
eastw^d, and nearly in the latitude of Barbadoes, 
»for some days, during which time they boarded a 
Humber/of French and Dutch ships, and took an 
iUi^lish schooner from New YAlt, bound to Gren- 
ada, which had mistaken the Randolph for a Bri- 
lisli frigate, and was taken possession of before 
the mistake was discovered. 

On the night of the rtli March, 1778, the fatal 

accident occurred, which terminated the life of 

this excellent officer. For some days previously, 

he had expected ati attack. Captain Blake, a 

1)rave officer, w^o commanded a detachment of 

the second Sotrtli Carolina regiment, serving as 

marines on board the general Moultrie, and tb 

whom we are indebted for several of the ensuing ' 

particulars, dined on board the Randolph two days 

l^fore the engagement. At dinner captain Bid die 

said, " We have been cruizing here for some time, 

and have spoken a number of vessels, who aViII no 

doubt give inft* mation of us, and 1 should not be 

surprised if my old ship should be out after us. 

As to any thing that carries her guns uj/on one 

tleck, I think myBelf a match for her. '' Aboirt three 

P. M. of the 7th of March, a signal was made 

from the Randolph for a sail to windward, in con* 

sequence of which the squadron hauled upon a 

wind, in order to speak her. It was fonr o'clock 

before she could be distinctly seen, when she was 

discovered to be a ship, ttiough as she neared and 
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came before the wind, she had the appearauee of a 
large sloop with only a square sail set. About 
vfleyea o'clock, the Randolph being to "wifligard, 
hove to, the Moultrie being about cine hun<mll and 
fifty yards astern, and rather t^ le^witrd, also 
hove to. About eight o'clock, ^ British ship 
fired a shot just ahead of the Moultrie, and hailed 
her, the answer was. the Polly of New Tork, upon 
which she immediately hauled her wind andK hailed 
the Randolph. She was then^ for the first tune^ 
discovered to be a two decker. After several 
questions asked and answered, as she was ranging 
up along side the Randolph, and had got on her 
weather quarter, lieutenant Barnes, of that ship, 
called out, ^^ This is the ^Randolph," and she im- 
Dftediately hoisted her colours and gave the enemy 
a broadside. Shortly after the action conunencjsd, 
captain Biddle received a wound in the thigh and 
fell. This occasioned some confusion^ as it was ^ 
at first thought that he was killed* He soon, how« 
ever, ordered a chair to be brought, said ti^t he 
was pnly slightly wounded, and being cfj-ried for* 
ward encouraged the crew* The stern of the ene- 
my's ship being cloftr of the Randolph, the captain 
of the Moultrie gave (orders to fire, but the enemy 
having shot ahead, so as to bring the Randolph be- 
tween them, the last broadside of the Moultrie 
went into the Randolph, and it was thought by 
one of the men saved, who was stationed on the 
quarter-deck near captain Biddle, that he was 
woumhd by a shot from the Moultrie. The fire 
tmgKke Randolph was constant and well directed. 
Snefired nearly three Jiroadsides to the enemy's 
one, and she appeared, while the battle lasted, to 
be in a continual blaze. In about twenty minutes 
after the action began, and while the suirgeon was 
^saminiog paptain Riddle's wound on the quarter 
fleck, the Randolph blew up* 

The enemy's vessel was tiiie British jship Yar- ^ 
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Previous to the revolution, Mr, Bryan wa» ii^ 
trodncfM :||to various public employments. He 
was^ delaitate to the congress of 177 5^ for the 
purpose of petitipning and remonstrating against 
the arbitrary mea^ur©^ of Great Bcitain. After 
the declaration of independence, he was vice pre- 
sident of the state of Pennsylvania, and upon the 
death t>f president Wharton, in May, 1778, he ^ras 
placed at the head of the government* 

In 1777, Mr. Bryan was elected a member of 
the legislature, of which he was one of the most 
intelligent, active and efficient. Here, amidst the 
tumult of war and invasion; surrounded with, the 
tory and disaflfected, when every one was tremb- 
ling (av himself, his mind was occupied by the 
claims of humanity and charity. He, at this time, 
planned and completed an act for the graclual abo- 
lition of slavery, aniji which will remain an imper- 
ishable monument to his memory. Thei|e were 
the days ^^that tried men?s smUs;'* and it was in 
those d^s that the patriotism, wisdom and. firm- 
ness, of Mr. Bryan were conspicuously eflbient 
and useful. He furnished evidence, that in oppo- 
sing the exactions of foreign power, he was oppo- 
sing tyranny, and was really attached to the cause 
of liberty. After this period, Mr. Bryan was a 
judge of the Supreme Court, in which station he 
continued until his death. In 1784, he was elect- 
ed one of the council of censors, and was one of its 
most active members. 

Besides the offices already mentioned, judge 
Bryan filled a number of public, titulary, and 
charitable employments. Formed- fpr a close ap- 
plication to study, animated with ail ardent thirst 
for knowledge, and blessed with a memory of won- 
derful tenacity, and a clear, penetrating, and de- 
cisive judgment, he availed himself of tne labours 
and acquisitions of others, and brought honour to 
the stations which he occupied. To his other at- 
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tainments, he added the virtues of the christen*. 
He was distinguished by his benevolence andsym-^^ 
patliy with the distressed; by an unaffected humil- 
ity and modesty; by his readiness to forgive inju- 
ries, andliy his inflexible integrity.^ He was su- 
perior to the powers and blandishments of the 
world. Thus eminently qualified for the various 
public offices in which he was placed, he was«huin- 
ble and faithful in discharging their duties^ and. 
he filled them with dignity and reputation in the 
worst of times, and in the midst of a torrent of un- * 
merited obloquy, abuse, and opposition. When^ 
on^a certain occasion, some of his intimate friends, 
desired him to permit them to answer a particular 
charge made against him, he replied, ^^no my 
friends, such things rankle ^wt in my breast — niy^ . 
character mmt stand an my gpieral couduct.^^ Such 
was his disinterestedness, and his zeal for the pub- 
lic cause^ and for. the good of other^),. that his own 
interest seemed to have been wholly overlooked^ 
In tlie administration of justice he was impartial . 
and incorruptible. He was an ornament to the 
profession of Christianity, which he made tlie de- 
light of his connexions^ and a public blessing to 
the state. By his death, religion lost an amiable 
example, and science a steady friend. 

CADWALADEK, John, born in PhUadelr 
phia, was distinguished for his zealous and inflexr 
ible adhjarence to the cause of America^ and for his 
kitrepidity as a soldier, in upholding that cause 
during the most discouraging periods of danger 
and misfortune. At the dawn of the i^e volution, , 
he commanded a corps of volunteers, designated 
as '^thesUk stocking company ;^^ of which nearly;, 
all the members were appointed to commissions ia" 
the line of the army. He afterwards was appoint- 
ed colonel of one of the city battalions; and^ being 
thence promoted to the rank of brigadier generiU, 
was intnisted with the command of the Pennsyl-. 
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^ania tsoops^ in the uB{K>rtant ^^erations of the 
winter campaign of 1776 and 1777. He acted 
with, his command^ and as a Tolunteer, in the ac- 
tions of Princeton, Brandywine, Gerinantown and 
Monmouth, and other occasions; and received the 
thanka of general Washington, whose confidence 
and regard het uniformly enjoyed. 

When general Washington ^etemuned to attack 
the British and, Hessian troops at Trenton, he 
assigned bim thexommand of a division. In the 
evening of -Christinas day, 1776, general Wash- 
ijxgton made arrangements to pass ttie river Dela- 
ware, in three divisions: one consisting of 500 
men, under general Cadwalader, from the vicini- 
ty of Bristol; a second division, under the com- 
mand of general Irvine, was to cross at Trenton 
fengr, and secure the bridge leading to the town. 
Generals Cadvvaiader and Irvine made every ex- 
ertion to get over^but the quantity of ice was so 
gi'eat, that they could not eflfect tiieir purpose.— - 
The third, and main body, which was Command- 
ed by general Washington, crossed at M ^KorAey's 
ferry; but the ice in the river retarded their pas- 
sage so long, that it was three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, before the artillery could be got over. On^ 
their landing in Jersey, they were formed into two 
divisions, commanded by generals Sullivan and 
Greene, who had under their command brigadiers 
lord Stirling, Mercer, and St. Clair: one of these 
divisions was ordered to proceed on the lower, or 
river road, the other on the upper or Pennington^ 
road: Colonel Stark, with -some light troops, was 
also directed to advance near to the river, and to- 
possess himself of that part of the town, which is 
beyond the bridge. The divisions having nearly* 
the same distance to march^ were ordered imme- 
diately on forcing the out-guards, to push directly 
into Trenton, that they might charge the en^ny 
li^fore they had time to form. Though tliey march- 
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&A diffi^rent roads, yet they arrired at the enemy's 
advanced post, within three minutes of each other. 
The ont-gaards of the Hessian troops at Trenton 
soon fell hack, hut kept up a constant retreating 
lire- Their main body being hard pressed by the 
Americans, who had already got possession of half 
thei« artillery, attempted to file off by a road lead- 
ing towards Princeton, but were checked by a bodj 
of troops thrown in their way. Finding tliey wew 
surrounded, they laid down their arms. The num- 
ber which submitted, was 23 officers, and 886 menj 
Between SO and 40 rf the Hessians were killed and 
wounded. Colonel Rahl, was among the former, 
and seven of his officers among the latter. Cap- 
tain Washington, of the Virginia troops, and five 
or six of the Americans were wounded. Two were 
killed, and two or three were frozen to death.-^ 
The detachment in Trenton, consisted of the regi- 
ments of Rahl, Losberg, and Kniphausen, amount- 
ing in the whole to about 1500 men, and a troop of 
British liglit horse. All these were killed or cap- 
tured, except about 600, who escaped by the road 
leading to Bordentown. 

The British had a strong battalion of light in- 
fantry at Princeton, and a force yet remaining 
near the Pelaware, superior to the. American ar- 
my. General Washington, therefore, in the even- 
ing of the same day, thought it most prudent tore- 
cross into Pennsylvania, with his prisoners. 

The next day after Washington's return, sup- 
posing him still oh the Jersey side, general CiW- 
waladcr crossed with about 1500 men. and pursued 
the panic struck ^emy to Burlington. 

The merits and services of general Gadwalader, 
induced the congress, early in 1778, to compliment 
him by an unanimous vote, with the appointment 
of general of cavalry; which appointment he de- 
clined, under an impression that he could be more 
w«ef«l to his country, in the sphere in which he 
^een acting. 
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The victory at Trenton had a most happy effect, 
and General Washington^ finding himself at th» 
head of a force with wliich it was practicable to at- 
tenipt something, resolved not to remain inactive. 
Inferior as he was to the enemy, he yet determin- 
ed to employ the winter in endeavouring to recover 
the whole, or a great part of Jersey. The enemy 
•were now collected in force at Princeton, under 
lord Cornwallis, where some works were thrown 
up. €renerals Mifflin and Cadwalader, who lay a4: 
Bordentown and Crosswicks, with three thousand 
six hundred nilitia, were ordered to march up in 
the night of the first of January, 1777, to join the 
eommander in chief, whose whole force, with this 
Addition, did not exceed five thousand men. He 
formed the bold and judicious design of abandon- 
ing the Delaware, and marching silently in the 
night by a circuitous route, along the left flank of 
the enemy, into their rear at Princeton, where he 
knew they could not be very strong. He reached 
Princeton early in the morning of the third, and 
would have completely surprised the British, liad 
not a party, which was on their way to Trenton, 
descried his troops, when they wei-e about two 
miles distant, and sent back couriers to alarm their 
fellow soldiers in the rear. A sharp action en- 
sued, which however was not of long duration. 
The militia, of which the advanced party was prin- 
cipally composed, soon gave w ay. General Mer- 
cer was mortally w^ounded while exerting himself 
to rally his broken troops. The moment was cri- 
tical. Greneral Washington pushed forward, and 
placed himself between his own men and the Bri- 
tish, with his horse's head fronting the latter. The 
Americans, encouraged by his example, made a 
stand, and returned the British fire. A party of 
the British fled into the college, and were attacked 
with field pieces. After receiving a few discharges 
they came out and surrendered tiaiemselves jrisooers 
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of war. In tills action upwards of onts hundred 
of the enemy wire killed on the spot, and tteec 
hundred taken pr'isoners^ The Americans lost 
only, a few, but colonels Haslet and Potter, two 
Irave and valuable officer^ from Delaware and 
Pennsylvania, were among the slain. 

Greneral Cadwalader's* celebrated duei with ge- 
jneral-'Conway; arose from his spirited oppositioii\ 
to the intrigues of that officer, to vtidermine the 
standing of the <fommandejr in chief. The anecdote 
Illative to the duel, in '* Anecdotes of the Revolu* 
tionary War/* by Alexander Garde», of Charles- 
ton, South .Carolina, is noit entirely correct. 

It will be recollected thatgeneyal Conway was 
dangerously wounded, an^d while his recovery was 
doubtful, he addpess«rt ^letter to general Wash- 
ing acknowledging tliathc had, done him injustice. , 

% Among many obituary polices of General Cad-. 
walader^ this patriotto* and' exemplary man, tbe 
following outline of his character, in the form of 
a monumental inscription, is selected from a Balti- 
more paper of the 24th of February, 1786 : '( 

In memory of 

<renei*al John Cadw^alader, 

Who died, February the 10th, 1786, 

At Shrewsbury, his seat in Kent County, 

In the 44th year of his age. 

This amitible and worthy Gentleman, 

Had served hi§ Couiitry 
... ^ . With reputation, 

In the charactcr^of a . 

Soldier and Statesman : 

He took an active part, and keuA a principal 

Sha^e, in the late Revolution, 

And, although he was zealous in the cause 

of American Freedom, 

His conduct was not mark'd with the 

Iteast degree of malevolence, or party spirit. 

Those who hOQestly differed from him 
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In opinioiiy 
I He always treated with ain^lar tenderness, 
i In^ociability, and cheerfulness of teifiper/; 

Honesty and goodneSB of heat% 
Independence of spirit, and warmth of 

Friendship,", 
» He had no superior. 
And ftw, very few equals: 
Never did any man die more laitlented 
By his Friends, and Nelgkbom^; 
' To his family, and near relations, 

I His death y^ ^ stroke still more severe. 

L^ CJilNTON, Jaatbs, was ihe fourth son of col- 
^^ onel Charles CUnton, and was bom on Thursday 
[ the 19tlt of August^ ir36, at the house of his fa- 
*^ ther, in Ulster county, in the colony of New Torfc. 
In common with his brothers, he was ftivmired 
with an excellent education/ The study of the 
exact sciences waa his favourite pm-suit; but the 
predomipant incUnation of his mind was to a mili- 
tary life. 

In tiie critical and eventful affairs of nations, 
when their rights and their interests are invaded, 
and when the inost daekig attempts are niade to re- 
duce them to doi^estic tyranqy or foreign subjuga- 
tion, PrevidiOnce, in the plenitude of its benefi- 
cence, has generally provided men qualified to 
lead the van of succeissful resistance, and has infu- 
sed a redeeming spirit into the community which 
enabled it to rise superior to the calamities that 
menaced its liberty audits prosperity. The char- 
acters designed for these important ends, are 
statesmen and soldiers. The first devise plans in 
the cabinet, and the second execute them in the 
field. At the commencement of tiie American re- 
volution, and during its progress to a glorious 
consummation, constellations of illustrious men 
appeared in the councils and the armie^ of the na- 
tion, illuminating by their Insdom and upholding 
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by their energy: drawing forth the resources und 
vindicating the rights of America. In defiance 
of the most appalling conirfderations, liberty or 
death was inscribed on the heart of every patriot; 
and, di^awing the sword, he consecrated it to the 
cause of Heaven and his conntry, and determined 
to die or to conquer. * 

Amidst the gallant soldiers,, whose services wew 
demanded by the emergencies of the. American re- 
volution, James Clinton, the subject of this memoir, 
was always conspicuous. To an iron constitution 
-and invincible courage, he added the military ex- 
perience' which he acquired in the war of 1756, 
where he established his character as an intrepid 
and skilful officer; and the military knowledge 
which he obtained after the peace of 1768., by a 
close attention to the studies connected with his 
favourite profession. 

On the 31st of January, 1756, he was appointed 
by governor sir Charles Hardy, an ensign in the 
second regiment of militia for the co«nty of Ulster; 
on the 25th March, 1758, by lieutenant governor 
Delancey, a lieutenant of a company in the pay of 
the province of N<Bw York; on the 7th March, 
1759, by the same lieutenant governor, a captain 
of a company df provincial troops; and in the thwt 
following yeai*s he was successively re-appointed 
to the" same station. On the 1 5th November, 1763, 
he was appointed by lieutenant governor Coiden, 
captain commandant of the four companies in the 
pay of the province of New York, raised for the 
defence of the western frontiers of the counties of 
trister and Orange, and captain of one of the said 
companies; and on the 18th March, 1774, lieuten- 
ant colonel of the second regiment of militiaf in 
Ulster county. This detail is entered into not from 
a spirit of ostentation, but to show that he ix)se 
gradually and from step to step in his profession; 
aiot b J intrigue, for he had none; nor by the influ- 
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lence of his iamiiy, for they were generally in op- 
position to the slaministration; but by the force of 
merits developing itself in the pi'ogi'ess of time, and 
by the entii^e confidence justly rejjosed in his integ- 
rity, courage, and skilL 

In the war of 1756, cconmonly deaeminated the 
French war, he encountered, with cheerfulness, 
%he fatigues and dangers ef a military life. He 
was a.captain under colonel Bradstreet, ^t the cap- 
ture of fort Front^nac, and he rendered essential 
service in that expedition in many respects, and 
particularly by the capture of a sloop «f war on 
lake Ontario, which impeded the progress of the 
irnny. His company was placed in row-galleys, 
and, favoured by a calm, compelled the French 
vessel to strike after an obstinate resistance. His 
designation as captain commandant of the four 
t^ompanies, raised for the protection, of the western 
frontiers of the counties of Orange and Ulster, was 
a post Off greai responsibility and hazard, and de- 
motistrated the confidence of the government. The 
safety of a tine of settlements, extending at least 
fifty miles, was intrusted to his vigilance and in- 
trepidity. The ascendancy of the French, over 
the ruthless savages, was always predominant, and 
the ifihabitaitt of the frontiers was compelled to 
hold the plough with one hand, for his sustenance, 
^nd to grasp his gun wilii the other for his defence; 
and be was constantly in danger^iof being awaken- 
ed, in the hour of darkness, by the war-whoop of 
the savages^ to witness the conftagratioii of his 
tlwelling and the murder of his family. 

After the termination of the French war, Mr. Clin- 
ton married Mary De Witt, a young lady of extra- 
ordinary merit, whose ancestors emigrated from 
Holland, and whose name proclaims their respec* 
tability ; and he retired from the camp to enjoy the 
repose of domestic life. 

When the American Revolution was on the eve. 
K 
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pf its conimaiLC^nentt he was appointed on tte 30tli 
June, 1775, by the continental congress, colondof 
the 3d regiment of New- York forces. On the 25th 
of October following, he was appointed by the pro- 
rincial congress of New York, colonel of the regi- 
ment of foot in Ulster county; on the 8th of March, 
1776, by the continental Congress, colonel of the 
second battalion of New York tnx^ ; and on the 
9th of August, 1776, a Brigadier General in the 
army of the United States; in which station he con- 
tinued during the greater part of the war, having 
the command of the New York line, or the troops 
of that state; and at its close he was constituted a 
Major General. * 

In 1775, his regiment composed part of the army 
under General Montgomery, which invaded Cana-* 
da; and he participated in sdl the fatigues, dangers 
and privations, of that celebrated but unfortunate 
expedition. 

In October, 1777, he commanded at fort Clin- 
ton, which, together with its neighbour fort Mont- 
gomery, constituted the defence of the Hudson ri\':er, 
against the ascent of an enemy. His brother, 
the governor, commanded in chief at both forts. 
Sir Henry Clinton, with a ylew to create a diver- 
sion in favour of general Bui»goyne, moved up the 
Hudson with an army of 4Q^0 men, and attacked 
those works, which were very^ imperfectly fortified, 
and only defended by 500 men, composed princi- 
pally of militia. After a most gallant resistance, 
the forts were carried by storm. General Clin- 
ton was the last man who left the works, and not 
until he was severely wounded by the thrust of a 
bayonet; pursued and fired at by the enemy, and 
his attending servant killed. He bled profusely, 
and when he dismounted from his war horse, in 
order to effect, his escape from the enemy, who 
were close on him, it occurred to him that he must • 
either perish on the mountains or be captured, vkjf^ 
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less he could supply Inmsclf with another horse; 
an animal Avhich sometimes roamed at large in 
that mid region^ In this emergency he took the 
bridle fmm his horse and slid down a precipice of 
one hundred feet to the ravine of the creek which 
separated the forts, and feeling cautiously his way 
along its precipitous hanks, he reached the moun- 
tain at a distance from tlie enemy, after having fal- 
len into tlie stream, the cold water of which ar- 
rested a copious effusion of blood. The return of 
Kght furnished him With the sight of a horse, 
which conveyed him to his house, about sixteen 
miles from the fort, where he arrived about noon, . 
covered with blood and labouring under a severe 
fever. In his helpless condition the British passed 
up the Hudson, Svithin a few miles of his house, 
^nd destroyed the town of Kingston. 

The cruel ravages and horrible irruptions of the 
Iroquois^ or six nations of Indians, on our frontier 
settlements, rendered it necessary to inflict a ter- 
rible chastisement, which would prevent a repeti- 
tion of their alrocities. An expedition was ac- 
cordingly planned, and the principal command 
* was committed to general Sullivan, who was to 
proceed up the Susquehanna, with the main body 
•of the army, while general Clinton was to join hior 
by the way of the Mohawk. 

The Iroquois inhabited, or occasionally occu- 
pied, that imriiense and fertile region which com- 
poses the western parts of New York and Peim- 
sylrania, and besides their own ravages, from th^ 
vicinity of their settlements to the inhabited parts 
of the United States," they facilitated the inroads of 
the more remote Indians. When general Sulli- 
van was on his way to the Indian country, he was 
joined by general Clinton witli upwards of sixteen 
hundred men. The latter had gone «p the Mo- 
hawk in batteaux, from Schenectady, and after as- 
cending that river about fifty-four miles, he con- 
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reyed his batteaux from Cansyoharie to the htstd 
of Otsego lake, one of the sources of thfc Susque- 
hanna. Finding the stream of water, in that 
river, too low to j9oat his boat% he erected a da^i 
across the mouth of the lake, which soon rose to 
the altitude of the dam. Having got his batteaux 
i*eady, he opened a passage through the dam for 
the water to flow. This raised the river so high, 
that he was enabled to embark all his troops: to 
float them down to Tioga, and to jm general Sul- 
livan in good season. The Indians coUe<;^ted their 
strength at N'ewtown; took possession of prober 
ground and fortified it wift judgment, and on tiie 

^ 29th August, 1779, an attack was made on them; 
their works were forced, and their consternation 
was so great, that they abandoned all further re-^ 
sistance; for, as the Americans advanced into their 
settlements, they retreated before them without 
throwing any obstructions in their way. The army- 
passed between the Cayuga and Seneca lakes^ by 
Geneva and Canai^daigua, and as far west as the 
Genessee river, destix)ying large settlements and 
villages, and fields of corn; orchards of fruit trees,. 

\and gardens ^bounding with esculent vegetables. 
^The progress of the Indians in agriculture, struck 
he Americans with astonishment. Many of their, 
"^rs of corn measured 22 inches in length. They 
I^d horses, cows, and hogs, in abundance. They 
manufactured salt and sugar, and raised the best 
of apples and peaches, and their dwellings were 
large and commodious. Tlie desolation of their 
settlements, tlie destruction of their provisions, 
and the conflagration of their houses, drove thenok 
io the British fortress of Niagara for subsistence^ 
where, living on salt provisions, to which they 
were unaccustomed, they died in great numbers^ 
and the effect of this expedition, was to diminislv 
their population; to damp their ardour; to checW. 
their arrogance ; to restrain their cruelty, aii< 
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to inflict an irf ccoverabk blow on their resour- 
ces of extensive aggression. 

For a considerable portion of the war, general 
Clinton was stationed at Albany, where he com- 
manded, in the northern department of the union, 
a place of higk responsibility and requiring un- 
s;ommon vigilance and continual exertion. An in- 
cident occurred, when on this command, which 
strongly illustrates his character. A regiment, 
which had been ordered to march, mutinied under 
arms, and peremptorily refused obedience. The 
general, on being apprised of this, immediately re- 
paired with his pistols ta the ground: he went up 
to the head of the regiment and ordered it to march: 
a silence ensued and the order was not complied 
with; He then presented a pistol to the breast of 
a sergeant^ who was the ringleader, and command- 
ed him to proceed on pain of death; and so on in 
succession along the line, and his command was, 
in every instance, obeyed, and the regiment resto- 
red to entire and complete subordinafion and sub- 
mission. 

General Clinton was at the siege of Yorktown 
and the capture of Cornwallis, where he distin^ 
gilished himself by his usual intrepidity. 
* " His last appearance, in arms, was onthej^vacu- 
.ation of the. city of New York, by the British".* He 
then .bid the commander in chief a final and af- 
fectionate adieii, and retfr^* to his ample estates^ 
where he enjoyed that r^p^ which was required 
by a long period of fati^^ltnd privation. 

He was, however, frequscntly called from his re- 
tirement by the unsolicited voice of his fellow-citi- 
zens, to perform civic duties. He was appointed 
a commissioner to adjust 4.he boundary line be- 
tween Pennsylvania and New York, which im- 
]K>rtant measure was' amicably and successfully ac- 
complished. He was also selected by the legislature 
for an interesting mission to settle conitrov«nsic» 
K2 
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about lands in j:he west, which also terniinate4 fa- 
vourably. He represented his native county in the 
assembly and iirthe convention that adopted the 
present constitution of the United States, and he 
was elected, without opposition, a senator from 
the middle district; all which trusts be executed 
with perfect integrity, with solid iiitelligenice^ and 
with the full approbation of his constituents. 

The temper of general Clinton was mild^nd af- 
fectionate, but when raised by unprovoked or nn- 
merited injury, he exhibited extraordinary and ^ap- 
palling energy. In battle he was as cool and as^oi- 
lected as if sitting by hi^ fireside.' Nature intended 
him for a galls^nt and efficient soldier^ when .she 
endowed him with the faculty of entire self-^posses^ 
sion in the midst of the greatest dangers. 

He died on the 22d of December, 1812, and was^ 
interred in the famUy burial place in Orange coun- 
ty, and his monumental stone bears the following 
inscription: 

"Underneath are intended the remains of James^ 
Clinton^ Esquire. . ^ 

" He was born the 9th of August^ 1736; and died 
the 22d of December, 1812. 

<* His life was principally devoted to th^ military 
service of his country, and he had filled with fidel- * 
ity and honour, several distinguished civit offices. 

<*He was an officer in the revolutionary war, and 
the war preceding; and, at the clo^e of the former^ 
was a major general in the army of the United 
States. He was a good man and a sincere patriot^ 
performing^ in the most exemplary manner, t^ 
the duties of life: and he died, as be lived, wittL-^ 
out fear, and without reproach.^* 

CLINTON, Georgjs, formerly governor of the 
state of New York, and vice-president of the Uni- 
ted States, was born on the 26th July, 1739, in 
the county of Ulster, in the colony of New York.. 
He was the youngest son of colonel Charles Clin- 
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ion^ an emigrant from Irelandir and a gentleman of. 
distinguished worth and high consideration. 

He was educated, principally, under the eye of 
his father, and received the instruction of a learn- 
ed minister of the presbyterian church, who had 
graduated in the university of Aberdeen: and, af- 
ter reading law, in the office of William Smitri,«lif- 
terwarde chief ^fustice of Canada, he settled him- 
self in that profession in the county of his nativi- 
tyf where he rose to^ eminence* 

In 1768, he took his seat as one of the members 
rf the colonml asjiwnbly, for the county of Ulster, 
^d he continued an active member of that body 
ttrtil it was merged in the revolution. His energy 
^ of character, discriminating intellect, and undaun- 
^ted courage, placed him amopg the chiefs of the 
whig party; and he Waa^ always considered pos- 
sessed of a superior mind and master spirit, on 
which his country might rely, as an asylum in the 
roost gloomy periods, of her fortunes. 

On tlie 22d of April, 1775, he was chosen by 
the provincial convention of New York, one of the 
. delegates to the continental congress, and took his 
seat in that illustrious body on the 15th of May. 
On the 4th of July, 1776, he wad present at the 
glorious ileclaration of independence, and assent- 
ed, with his usual energy arid decision, to thai 
measure; but having been appointed a brigadier 
general in the militia, and also in the army, tlic 
exigencies of his country, at that trying hour, ren- 
dered it necessary for him to take the field ii\ per- 
son, and he therefore retired from congress imme-- 
diately after his vote was given, arid before the in- 
strument was transcribed for the signature of the 
fliembers; for which reason his name does not ap" 
peai* among the signers. 

. A constitution having been adopted for the state 
of New York, on the 20th April, 1777, he was oho- 
den at the first election under it, both governor and 
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Heutenant governor, and he was continued in the for- 
mer office for eighteen ycais, by ti'iennial elections; 
when, owing to ill healtli, and a respect for th^ 
i*epuhlican principle of rotation in office, he decli- 
ned a re-election. 

During the revolutionary w^ir, he cordially cx>- 
operited with the iminortal Washington, and with- 
out his aid, the army would have been disbanded, 
and the northern separated from the southern, 
states, by the intervention of British troops. He 
was always at his post in the times that tried men's 
Bouls: at one period repelling the advances of the 
enemy from Canada, and at another, meeting thejn' 
in battle when approaching from the south. His 
gallant defence of fort Montgomery, with a hiand- 
ful of men, against a powerful force commanded 
by sir Henry Clinton, was equally honourable to 
his intrepidity and his skill. 

The following are the particulars of his gallant 
conduct at the storming of forts Montgomeiy and 
Clinton, in October, 1777: 

** When the British reinforcements, under gene- 
ral Robertson, amounting to nearly ^000 men, ar- 
rived from Europe, sir Henry Clinton used the 
greatest exertion, and availed himself of every"fa- 
vourable circumstance, to put these troops into im- 
mediate operation. Many were sent to suitable 
vessels, and united in the expedition, which con- 
sisted of about 4000 men, against the forts in the 
highlands. Having made the necessary arrange- 
ment«i, he moved up the North River, and landed 
•n the 4th of October at Tarry-town, purposely to 
impress general Putnam, under whose command a 
thousand continental troops had been left, with a 
belief, that his post at Peek's-kill was the object 
ef attack. At eight o'clock at night, the general 
communicated the intelligence to governor Clin* 
ton, of the arrival of the British, and at the same 
tim.e expressed his opinion respecting their de^tiaa- 
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tion. The designs of sir Henry were immediate- 
ly perceived by the governor, who prorogaed the 
assembly on the following day, and arrived that 
night at Fort Montgomery. The British troops, 
in the mean time, were secretly conveyed across 
the river, and assaults upon our forts were medita- 
ted to be made on the 6th, which were accordingly 
put in e:^ecution, by attacking the American ad- 
vanced party at Doodletown, about two miles and 
a half from iovt Montgomery. The Americans 
iWeived the nre of the British, and retreated to 
fort Clinton. The enemy then advanced to tbe 
west side of the mountain, in order to attack our 
tit>pps in the rear. ' Governor Clinton immediate- 
ly ordered out a detachment of one hundred men 
toward Doodletown, and another of sixty, with a 
"brass field piece, to an eligible spot on another 
iH)ad. They were both soon attacked by the whole 
force of the enemy, and coni])e]Icd to fall back. It 
lias been remarked, that the talents, as well as 
the temper of a commander, are put to as severe a 
test in conducting a retreat, as in acliieving a vic- 
tory. The trulh of this governor Clinton expe- 
rienced, when, witlr great bravery, and the most 
perfect order, he retired till he reached the fort. 
He lost no time in placing his men in the best man- 
ner that circumstances would permit. - His post, 
however, as well as fort Clinton, in a few minutes, 
were invaded on every side. In the midst of this 
disheai-tening and appalling, disaster, he was sum- 
moned, " when the sun was only an hour high, to 
surrender in five minutes; but his gallant spirit 
sternly refused to obey the call. In a short time 
afterf the British made a general and most desper- 
ate attack on both posts, which was received by 
the Americans with undismayed courage and resis- 
tance. Officersand men, militia and continentals, 
all behaved alike brave. An incessant fire was 
tept up till dusk, when our troops were overpoW'* 
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ered by wimberSj who forced the lines aud re- 
doubts at both posts. Many of the AmericartS 
fought their way out, others accidentally mixed 
with the enemy, and thus made thefir escape effec- 
tually; for, besides being favoured by the night, 
they knew the various avenues in the mountains. 
The govc/inior, as well as his brother, general 
James Clinton, who was wounded, were not taken.*' 

The administration of governor Clinton, v. as 
chiaracterised by wisdom and pati iotism. He \ms 
a republican in principle and practice. After a 
Retirement of five years, he was called by the citf- 
zens of tlie city and county of New York to repre- 
sent them in the assembly of the state; and to his 
influence and popularity may be ascribed, in a 
great degree,, the change in his native state, which 
finally produced the important political revolution 
of 1801. 

At that period, much against his inclination, but 
from motives of patriotism, he consented to an elec- 
tion as governor, and in 1805, he was chosen Vice 
President of the United States, in which office he 
continued until his death; presiding with great dig- 
nity in the Senate, and evincihg by his votes mA 
his opinions, his decided hostility to constructive 
authority, and to innovations on the established 
principles of republican government. 

He died at Washington, when attending to Bis 
duties as Vice President, and was interred in tlmt 
city, where a monument w^as erected by the filial 
piety of his children, with this inscription, writ- 
ten by his nephew: 

^< To the memory of George Clinton, He was 
born in the state of New York on the 26th of July, 
1739, and died in the city of Washington, on the 
SOth April, 1812, in the 73d year of his age. He 
was a. soldier and statesman of the revolution. 
Eminent in council, and distinguished in war, he 
filled, with unexampled usefulness, purity and 
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abiUty, among maiiy other oiBc«3, those of govern- 
or of his native state^ and of vice-president of the 
United States. While he lived,^u* virtue, wisdom 
and valonr, were the pride, the' ornament, and se- 
curity of his country; and when he died, he left an 
illustrious example of a well spent life, worthy fff 
all imitatioh/*- 

There aref few men who will occupy as renown- 
ed a place in the history of his country as Gleorge 
Clinton; and the progress of time will increase the 
public veneration, and tiiicken the laurels that cover 
Ms monument. 

CLINTON, Chari.es, the father of James and 
George Clinton, was distinguished in the colony 
of New York, as a gentleman of pure morals, strong 
and cultivated intellect, great respectability, and 
extensive influence. His grand father, William 
Clinton, was an adherent of Charles the first, in 
the civil wars of Ehigland^ and an officer in his 
army ; and after the dethronement of that monarch, 
took refuge on the continent of Europe, where h© 
I'emained a long time in exile. He afterwards 
went secretly to Scotland^ where he married and 
then passed over, for greater security, to the north 
of Ireland, where he died deprived of his patrimo- 
ny, and leaving James, an orphan son, two years 
old, When Jame3 arrived to manhood, he went to 
England to recover his patrimonial estate, but be- 
ing barred by ttie limitation of an act of parlia- 
ment, he returned to IrelaSid, and finally settled in 
tibe county of Longford, having married, on his visit 
to the country of his ancestors, miss Elizabeth 
Smith, the daughter of a captain in CromwelPs 
army; l^ which connexion, he was enabled i» main- 
tain, at liiat time, a respectable standing in the 
country of his adoption. 

Charles Clinton, the subject of this memoir, 

*was the son of James Clinton, and was born in the 

county of Longford, in Ireland., in 1690. In 1729, 
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he came to a detei%uination to emigi^ate to British 
America^ and ha¥ing persuaded a number of bis 
relations and {fields toco-operate with him, he 
jchaB|^red a ship for the purpose of conveying Ids 
little colony to Philadelphia* . By the terms of the 
fij^arter Party, the passengers were to bejiberally 
«up^ied with provisions and other accommoda- 
tion!^ and the vessel was to be navigated by hon- 
est and skilful hands* On the 20th of May, \fZ9i 
the ship left Ireland. Besides his wife, he had 
two daughters and one son with him. After being 
at sea fin*., some time, it was discovered that, the 
commander of the vessel was a ruffian, and had 
probably formed a deliberate design of starving 
the passengers to death, either with a view to ac- 
quire their property or to deter emigration. He 
actually killed a man^ and continued so long at 
sea, that the passengers were reduced to an allow- 
ance of half a biscuit and Jialf a pint of water a 
day. In consequence of ^hrdb many of them di^, | 
and Mr. Clinton lost a son and daughter. In t^ i 
awful situation, the remedy of seizing the captsfii 
and committing the navigation of tiie vessel to Mr. 
Clinton, who was an excellent mathematician, oc- ; 
curred to the passengers; but they were prevented ' 
by the fear of incurring the guilt of piracy, cspe- I 
dally ^s they could not obtain the co-operation or 
assistance of the officers of the ship. They were , 
finally compelled to givjB the captain a large sum ' 
of money, as a commutation for their lives, and on ! 
the 4th of October, be landed them at Cape Cod. 
After leaving the ship, she was driven from her 
moorings in a stormy night and lost. Mr. Clin-| 
ton and bis friends continued in that part of the 
country until the spring of 1731; when he remov* 
to the county of Ulster, in the ^ony of New York^ 
where he formed a flourishing settlement. Thi 
misconduct of the commander of the vessel, divert! 
ed him CroA his original design of settling in Pennf 
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I :^lvania. The country which he selected was 
wild and uncultivated; covered with forests, stip- 
plied with streams, diversified with hills and val- 
leys, and abundant in the products of cultivation; 
but so exposed (although only eight miles from the 
Hudson river and sixty from the city of New York) 
to the incursions of the savages, that Mr- Clinton 
considered it necessdry to erect a palisade work 
round lus house for the security c^ himself and his 
neishhours. 

In this sequestered retreat he devoted himself to 
the cultivation of a large farm, and he occasional- 
ly acted as a surveyor of land; a profession, which 
at that time and since, has been followed by the 
most respectable men of this country. His leisure 
«ioments were devoted to study and writing. Pos- 
sessed of a well selected library, and endowed with 
extraordinary talents, he made continual acces- 
sions to his stores of useful knowledge. 

Merit so distinguished, and respectability so un- 
doubted, attracted the favourable notice of the 50-* 
vernihent and the community. He was soon ap- 
pointed a justice of the peace, and a judge of the 
county of Ulster. In 1 756, he was appointed by the 
governor, sir Charles Hardy, lieutenant colonel of 
the second regiment of militia foot, for the county 
of Ulster. Gn the 94th March, 1758, he was ap- 
pointed by lieutenant governor Dclancey, a lieu- 
tenant colonel of one of the battalions of the regi- 
ment, in the. province of New York, whereof Oli- 
ver Delancey was colonel; in which 'Capacity he en- 
gaged in actual service, and acted under the com-, 
m and of colonel Bradstreet, at the siege and cap- 
ture of fort Frontenac, (now Kingston,) on the 
north side of lake Ontario. In 1753, Georga 
Clinton, the father of sir Henry Clinton, was in- 
stalled as governor of the colony. An intiiijacy 
Ltook place between him and Mr. Clinton, in con- 
[ sequence of which, and their distant consanguinity, 
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the latter was earnestly scdicited by his nameeaie? 
to accept of a lucrative ,and distinguished office; 
but preferring the charms of retirement^ and the 
cultivation of literature, to the cares of public life, 
he declined every overture of the kind; His sen 
George, who was named after the colonial govern- 
or, was honoured by his early attentions, and re- 
ceived from his friendship, the valuable oflSce of 
clerk of the county. Mr. Clinton was also on 
terms of intimacy with several of the colonial chief 
magistrates, and the leading men of the province; 
and he is respectfully noticed by Smith, the histo- 
rian of New York, for his ingenuity and know- 
ledge* Besides the daughter bom in Ireland, Mr. 
Clinton had four sons in this country. Alexander, 
educated in the college at Princeton, and afterwards 
a physician ; Charles, also an eminent physician 
and a surgeon in the army which took Havanna, in 
the Island of Cuba; James, a major general in the 
I'evolutionary army, and George, Gk)vernw%t1ijfe 
state of New York, and Vice President o6"fc*'tTm^ 
ted States. He was peculiarly happy a 
nate in his children. - Having devoted psuFllcuIar 
attention to tlieir education, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing them possessed of the regard of their 
country, and worthy of the veneration of posterity. 

He died at his place, in Ulster, now Orange 
county, on the 19th day of November, 1775, in his 
83d year, just in time to escape, at that advanced 
age, the cares and perplexities of the revolution; 
but foreseeing its approach, he expired breathing 
an ardent spirit of patriotism, and conjuring his 
sons, in his last moments, to stand by the liberties 
of America. ^ 

Mr. Clinton possessed an uncommon genius; a 
penetrating understanding; a solid judgment, and 
an extensive fund of useful and ornamental know- 
ledge, with the affability and manners of an ac- 
complished gentleman. His person was taU^ erect 
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aiM graceful^ and his appearance * impressive and 
dignified. If he happened to be in the coHipany of 
I young i)e6ple, their first impressions would he 
tho8« of awe and reverence, hut in the course of a 
few minutes, he 'would enter into the most pleasing 
aitd instructive conversation, which wjMild soon 
pcstoi-e their composure, and never failed of inspi- 
ring tlie most grateful attachment and the most 
respectful confidence. H^ was a dutiful son; an 
affectionate husband; a kind father; a good neigh- 
bour; a disinterested patriot, and a sincere Chris- 
tian, fie sometimes retired from the cares of bus- 
iness and the severe studies of the exact sciences, 
and took refuge in music and poetry, apd courted 
the communion of Apollo and the muses* 

The following lines, written by him on the grave 
of a beloved and elder sister, were casually pre*- 
scrved, and will show the kind affections which an- 
iniatafli; his bosom, and which attended him in all 

l&e relations and charities of life. 

.*. " 

C Oh! cans't thou know 9 thou dear departed shade! 
The mighty sorrows that my soul invade, 
Whilst o'er thy mouldering frame I mourning stand 
And view thy grave far from thy native land. 
With ihec my tender years were early traui'd, 

^ Oft have thy friendly arms my weight sustained) 
^d when with childish freaks or pains oppre^% 
Yofi, with soft music, lulPd my soul to rest. 

DAVIDSON, WiitiAM, lieutenant colonel com- 
mandant in the North Carolina line, and briga- 
dier general in the militia of that state, was the 
youngest son of George Davidson^ who removed 
irith his family, fipom Lancaster county, in Penn- 
sylvania, in the year 1750, to Rowan county, in 
WTorth Carolina. / 

William was born in the year 1746, and was 
educated in a plain country manner, at an acade- 

^rxiy in Charlotte, the county town of Mecj^enburg, 

: -which adjoins Rowan./ 
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• Like most of the enterprising youth of AmeriQ^y 
Davidson repaired to the standard of his countryv 
on the commencement of the revolutionary war, and 
tv'as appointed a major in one of the first regiments^ 
formed by the government of North Carolina. 

In thi^ character, he marched with the North 
Carolina line, under brigatUer general Nash, to 
the main army in New Jersey, where he served 
under the commander in chief, imtil the Nortk 
Carolina line was detached iir November, 1779, 
to reinforce the southern army, commanded by 
major general Lincoln. Previous to this events 
msyor Davidson was promoted to the command of 
a regiment, witli the rank of lieutenant colonel 
commandant. 

As he passed through North Carolina, David- 
son obtained permission to visit his family, from 
which he had been absent nearly three years. — 
Tlie delay produced hy this visit saved him from 
captivity, as he found Charleston so closely invess* .. • 
ted when he arrived in its neighbourhood, as. td 
prevent his rej unction with his regiment- 
Soon after the surrender of general Lincoln and 
his aimy, the loyalists of North Carolina, not 
doubting the complete success of the royal forces, 
began to embody themselves for the purpose gf 
contri))uting their active aid in the field t^tlie 
subsequent, operations of the British general. — 
They were numerous in the western parts of the 
state, and especially in the highland settlement 
about Cross creek. Lieutenant colonel Davidson 
put himself at the head of some of our militia, 
called out to quell the expected insurrection. He 
proceeded with vigour in the execution of his trust; 
and in an engagement with a party of loyalists 
jiear Calson's mill, he was severely wounded; the 
ball entered the umbilical region, and pass* 
through his body near the kidneys. This con 
fined him for eight weeks; when recovering, be J 
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stantly took the field, having been recently ap-' 
pointed brigadier general by the government of 
North Carolina, in the place of brigadier general 
Rutherford^ taken at the battle of Camden. He 
exerted himself, in conjunction with general Sum- 
ner aaid colonel Davie, to interrupt the progress of 
lord Cornwallis in his advance towards Salisbury^ 
and throughout that eventful period, gave unceas- 
ing evidences of his zeat and firmness in uphold- 
ing his falling country^ 

After the victory obtained by Morgan at the 
Gowpens, Davidsoil was among the most active of 
his countrymen in assembling the militia of his 
district, to enable general Greene, ^ho had join- 
ed the light corps under Morgan, to stop the pro- 
gress of the advancing enemy, and was detached 
by general Greene, on the nieht of the last day of 
January, to guard the very ford selected by lord 
fiornwallis for his passage of the Catawba river^ 
•on the next morning. Davidson possessed himself 
of the post in the night, at the head of three hun- 
dred men ; and having placed a picquet near the 
shore, stationed his 'corps at some small distance* 
from the ford. 

(ieneral: Henry Lee^ from whose ** memoirs of 
the war in the Southern department of the United 
States, we copy the present sketch of General Da*^ 
vidson, gives the following account of the battle : 

^^A disposition was immediately made to dis- 
lodge Davidson, which the British general 0*Ha- 
ra, with the guards effected. Lieutenant colonel 
Hall, led with the light company, fpUowed by the 
grenadiers. The current was rapid, the stream 
vraist deep, and five hundred yards in width. The 
soldiers crossed in platoons, supporting each others 
steps. When lieutenant colonel Hall reached the 
river, he was descried by the American sentinels, 
whose challenge and fire brought Davidson's corps 
into array. Deserted by his guide, Hall passed 

La 
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directly across, not kiM>wing the landing plac^ 
which lay below him. This deviation from the^ 
common course, rendered it necessary for David- 
son to incline to the right; but this manoeuvre, al- 
though promptly performed, was not effected until 
the light infantry had gained the shore. A fierce 
conflict ensued, which was well supported by Da- 
vidson and his inferior force. The militia at length 
yielded, and Davidson^ while mounting his ho^c 
to direct the retreat, was killed. The corps dis- 
persed and sought safety in the woods; Oar loss 
was small, excepting general Davidson, an acti^'e; 
jsealous and influential officer. The British lieu- 
tenant coWnel Hall was also killed, with three of 
the light infantry, and thirty-six were wounded. 
Lord Cornwallis's horse was shot under him, and 
f(dl as soon as he got upon the shore. . Leslee'? 
horses were carried down the stream, and with 
difficulty saved; and O^Hara's tumbled over with 
bim in the water.'* 

The loss of brigadier general Davidson would 
have always been felt in any stage of the war. It 
was particularly detrimental in its efiect at thb 
period, as he was the chief instrument ^relied upon 
by general Greene for the assemblage of the mili- 
tia; an event all important at this crisis, sum! 
-^xiously desired by the American general. ^ The 
liall passed through his breast, and he instantly 
fell dead. 

This promising soldier was thus lost to his coun- 
try in the meridian of life, and at a motnent when 
his services would have been highly beneficial to 
her. He was a man of popular manners, pleasing 
address, active and indefatigable. Enamourea 
with the profession of arms, and devoted to the 
great cause for which he fought, his future useful- 
ness may be inferred fvom his former conduct. 

The congress of the United States, in gratitude ■ 
for his services, and in commemoration of theJF 
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lease' of his worth, passed the following resolu- 
tion directing the erection of a- monument to hi9 
memory. 

Resolved, That the governor and council of the 
state of.North Carolina, be desired to erect a mon- 
ument, at the expense of the United States, not ex- 
ceeding the value of five hundred dollars, to the 
memory of the late brigadier general Davidson, 
who commanded the militia of the district of Salis- 
bury, in fee state of North Carolina, and was 
killed on the first day of February last fighting 
gallairtly in the defence of the liberty and indepen- 
dence of these states. 

DICKINSON, JoHsr, a distinguished political 
writer and Mend of his country, was the son of 
Samuel Dickinson, esquire, of Delawai'e. He was 
a member of the assembly of Pennsylvania, in 
1764, and of the general congress in 1765. In 
November, 1767, he began to publish his celebra- 
ted letters against the acts of the British parlia- 
ment, laying duties on paper, glass, &c. They 
supported the liberties of his country, and contri- 
buted much to the American revolution. He was^ 
ft member of the firjstTongress in 1774, and the pe- 
tition to the king, which was adopted at this timcv 
and is considered a» an eleg^mt composition, was* 
written by him. 

He was the author of the declaration adopted by 
the Congress of 1775, setting forth the causes and 
n^essity of their taking up arms; which declara- 
tion vras directed, to be published by general Wash- 
ington, upon his arrival at the camp before Bos- 
ton> in July 1775. He also wrote the second pe- 
tition to the king, adopted by the same congress, 
stating the merits of their claims and soliciting the 
royal interposition for an accommodation of dif* 
ferences on just principles. These several' ad- 
dresses were executed in a masterly manner, and 
were well calculdted to make friends to the co* 
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lonies* But their petition to the king, wkicEr 
was drawn up at the same time, produced more 
solid advantages in favour of the American cause, 
than any other of their productions. This was, in 
a great measure, carried through congress by 
Mr. Dickinson. Several memhers^ judging from 
the violence with which parliament proceeded 
against the colonies, were of opinion, that fartlier 
petitions were nugatory; but this worthy x^itizei^ 
a fipiend to both countries, and devoted to a reco«H; 
ciliation on constitutional principles, urged the^ex- 
pediency and p^Ucy of trying, once more, the effect 
of an humble, decent, and firm petition, t» the com- 
mon head of the empire. The high opinion that 
was conceived of his patriotism ami abilities, in- 
duced the members to assent to the measure, though 
they generally conceived it to be labour lost. 

In June, 1776, he opposed fipeiily, and upon 
principle, the declaration of independence, when 
the motion was considered by Congress* His ar- 
guments were answered by «fohn Adatn^^ Richard 
Henry Lee, of Yirginia) and others,, who ad- 
vocated a separation from Great Britain. The 
part which Mr. Dickinson took in this debate, oc- 
casioned his recal from congress, as his constitu- 
ents did not coincide witb him in political views; 
and he was absent several years. Perceiving, at 
length* that his countrymen were unalterably ^eA 
in their system of independence, he fell in with it, 
and was as zealous in supporting it iti congress, 
about the year i780, as any of the members. He 
w^as president of Pennsylvania from November, 
J782, to October, 1785, and was succeeded in this 
office by Dr. Franklin. Soon after 1785, it is be- 
lieved, he removed to Delaware, by which state he 
was appointed a member of the old congress, and 
of which state he was president. 

He filled with ability the various high stations 
m which he was placed. He w^as distinguished by 
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bis strengtlft of mind, miscellaneous^ knowledge, and 
eultivateS taste, which were united with a habitual 
eloquence ; with an elegance of manners, and a be- 
nignity which made him the delight as well as the 
ornament of society. The infirmities of decfining 
years had detached him long before his death, from 
the busy scenes of life ; but in retii-ement his pa- 
triotism felt no abatement The welfare of hi« 
country was ever dear to him, and he was ready to 
make any sacrifices for its promotion. Unequivo- 
^ cal in his attachment to a republican government, 
he ittvariably supported, as far as his voice could 
have influence^ those men and those measures, 
which he believed most friendly to republican prin- 
ciples. He was esteemed for his uprightness, and 
the purity of his morals. From a letter which he 
wrote to James Warren, Esquire, dated the 25th of 
the first month, 1805, it would seem that he was a 
member of the society of friends. He published a 
speech delivered in the house of Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, 1764; a reply to a speech of Joseph Gal- 
loway, 1765;^ late regulations respecting the colo* 
nies considered, 1765; letters from a farmer in 
Pennsylvania to the inhabitants of the British co- 
lonies, 1767—1768. 

The following is an extract from an address of 
Congress, to the severaF states, dated May 26, 
1779, which was also from the pen of Mr. Dickin- 
son: 

C Infatuated as your enemies have been from the: 
beginning of this contest, do yon imagine they can 
now flatter themselves with a hope of conquering 
you, unless you are false to yourselves ? 

*^ When unprepared, undisciplined, and unsup- 
ported, you opposed their fleets and armies in full 
conjoined force, then, if at any time, was conquest 
to be apprehended. Yet, what pirogress towards it 
have their violent and incessant efforts made? 
Judge from their owa conducts Having devoted 
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you to bondage, and after vainly wasting their 
blood and treasure in the dishonourable enterprise, 
they deigned at length to offer terms of accommo- 
dation, with respectful addresses, to that once des- 
pised body, the congi^ss, whose humble supplica^ 
tions only for peace, liberty and safety^ they had 
contemptuously rejected, under pretence of its be- 
ing an unconstitutional assembly. Nay more, desi- 
rous of- seducing you into a deviation from th^ 
paths of rectitude, from whicli th6y had so f %[* airi 
sb rashly wandered, they made most specious offeot 
to tempt you into a violation of jour feith givei) ^ 
your illustrious ally. Their arts were s^s unavail- 
ing as their arms. Foiled again, and stung with 
rage^ imbittered by envy, they had no alternative, 
but to renounce the inglorious and ruinous contro- 
versy, or to resume their former modes of prosecut- 
ing it. They chose the latter. Again the savages 
are stimulated to horrid massacres of women and 
children, and domestics to the murder of their mas- 
ters. Again our brave and unhappy brethren are 
doomed to miserable deaths, in ^oals and prison- 
ships. To complete the sanguinary system, all tlie 
'* EXTREMITIES of War*' are by authority denoun- 
ced against you. 

"Piously endeavoifr to derive this consolalioirfrom 
their remorseless fury, that *Hhe Fattier of Mer- 
cies" looks down with disapprobation on such au- 
dadous defiances of his holy laws ; and be further, 
comforted wkh ^collecting, that the arms assumed/ 
by you in ybur righteous cause have not been sul*; 
lied by any unjustifiable sevcrilies. 

*^ Your enemies despairing, however, as it seems, 
of thfe suu.'ess of their united forces against our 
main army, have divided them, as if their design 
was to Darrass you by predatory, desultory opwa- 
tions. If you are assiduous in improving oppor- 
tunities, Saratoga may not be the only spot on this 
continent to give a new^denomination to the baffled 
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tro&ps of a nation, impiously priding.hersdf in no- 
tions of iier omnipotence. 

*^ Rouse yourselves, therefore, that this campaign 
may finish the great worit you have so nobly car- 
. ried on for several J^ars past, Wha;t nation ever 
en^^d in' such a contest^ under such a complica- 
tion of disadvantages, so soon surmounted many of 
them, and in so short a period of time had so cer- 
tain a prospect of a speedy and happy conclusion. 
We will tentui*e to pronounce, that so remarkable 
Mi instance exists not in the annals of mankind. 
We well remember what you said at the commence- 
ment of this war. You saw the immense difference 
between your circumstances, and those of your ene- 
mies, and you knew the quarrel must decide on no 
less than your lives, liberties, and estates. All 
these you greatly put to every hazard, resolving 
rather to die freemen than to live slaves ; and jus- 
tice will oblige the impartial world to confess you 
have uniformly acted on the same generous princi- 
ple. Consider how much you have done, and how 
comparatively little Remains to be done to crown 
you with success. Persevere ; and you insure 
peace, freedom, safety, glory, sovereignty, and feli- 
city to yourselves, your children, and your chil- 
dren's children. ,v 

" Encouraged by favours 'ali^ady received from 
Infinite Goodness, gratefully acknowledging tliem, 
earnestly imploring their continuance, constantly 
endeavouring to draw them down on your heads by 
an amendment of your lives, and a conformity to 
the Divine will, humbly confiding in the protection 
so often and wonderfully experienced, vigorously 
employ the means placed by Providence in your 
hands, for completing your labours* 

" Fill up your battalions ; be prepared in every 
part to repel the incursions of your enemies ; place 
your several quotas in the continental treasury^ 
lend money for public uses ; sink the emissions of 
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your respective states; provide effectually for ex{»e» 
diting the conveyance of supplies for your armies 
and fleets, and for your allies; prevent the prodace 
of the country from being monopolized; effectually 
superintend the behaviour of public officers ; dili'- 
gently promote piety, virtur, brotherly love, leara- 
ing, frugality and moderation ; and may you be 
approved before Almighty God, worthy of those 
blessings we devoutly wish you to enjoy/' 

Mr. Dickinson's political i?raitings were col- 
lected and published in two volumes 8vo. 1801.— 
He died at Wilmington, in the state of Delaware, 
February 15, 1808, at an advanced agp., - 

DRAYTON, WiMiiAM Hewbv, an ardent pa- 
triot, and apolitical writer of cbnsiderable emi- 
nence, was a native of South Carolina. He was 
one of his majesty's justices in that province, when 
they made their last circuit in the Spring of 1775, 
and the only one born in America. In his charges 
to the grand jury he inculcated the same sentiments 
in favour of liberty, which were patronized by the 
popular leaders. Soon afterwards he was elected 
president of the provincial congress, and devoted 
his great abilities with uncommon zeal for the sup- 
port of the measures adopted by his native country. 
In 1774, he wrote a pamphlet, addressed to the 
American congress J* under the signature of a * Free- 
man,' in which he stated the grievances of Ameri- 
ca, and drew up a bill of American rights. He . 
published his charge to the grand jury, in April i 
1776, Mhich breathes all the spirit and energy of 1 
the .mind, which knows the value of freedom, ai^l : 
is determined to support it. 

The following is an extract from the charge : 

^^ In shoH, I think it my dutjr to declare in the 
awful seat of justice, and before Almighty God, 
that in my opinion, the Americans can have no 
safety but by the Divine favour, their own virtue, . 
and their being so prudent as not to leave it in 
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i^pawrt of the British rulers te injure them. In- 
^d^ tbe ruinous and deadly injuries received on 

I our side; and. the jealousies entertained^ and^vhich^ 
in the nature of things^ uiust daily increase against 
US9 on the other; demonstrate to a mind, in the least 
giyen to- reflection upon the rise and fall of em- 
piresy that true reconcilement never can exist be* 
tween Great Britain sind America, the latter being 

I in subjection to the former. The Almighty crea*- 
ted America to be independent of Britain: Let us 

r few^re^f the impiety of bdng backward to act as 

jfltstruments in the Almighty hand, now extended 

to accomplish his purpose; and by the completion 

of whit^h alone, America^ in the nature of humau 

a&k^, can be secure againis^ the craft and insidi>> 

; o!ii8 designs of her enemies who thhik her prosperity 
and power axbeadt bt far too grbat. In a 
word, our piety and political safety are so blend- 
ed, that to refuse our labours in this Divine work, 
is to refuse to be ^i great, a free, a pious, and a 
happy people! 

**And nx>w having left the important alternative, 
political happiness or wretchedness, under God, 
in a great degree in your own hands, I pray the 
Supreme Arbiter of the affairs of men, so to direct* 
your judgment, as that you may act agreeable to 
what seems to be his will, revealed in his miracu- 
lous works in behalf of America, bleeding at the 
altar of liberty." 

L His letters published expressly to controvert thcr 

F machinations of the British .bommissioncr&, hold- 

' mg out the fallacious hope of conciliation, have 
be^ considered as replete with irresistible ar^vj- 
ments, and written in the best style of composition. 
His strictures also •» the conduct of general C. Lee, 
disobeying orders at the battle of Monmouth, have 
been hi^ly approved of. His speech in the gene* 
1^1 assembly of South Carolina, on tiic articles of 

..tfce confederation, was published in 1778. Several 
M 
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otber productions of his {len appeared, explainmg 
the injured rights of his country, and encouraging 
his fdtow-citizens to vindicate Aem. He also 
wrote a history of the American revolution, 
brought down to the year ITT 9, in three large 
volumes, which he intended to ccJrreet and pub- 
lish, but was prevented by his death. 

He died in Philadelphiay in 17r9>while> attend- 
ing his duty in congress, in the S7th year of his 
age. 

FRANEXIN, Bbwjamin, a philosopher and 
statesman, was a native of Boston, Massachusetts, 
and was bom on the 17th of January, 1706. The 
paternal brancfh of his\ ancestors inhabited the 
•ounty of Northampton, in England. They were 
proprietws of a small freehold estate near ttie viK 
lage of Eaton, where the family had been esta- 
blished, according to the traditions of tiiat place, 
for more than three centuries. They pursued ge- 
nerally some trade, especially |j>iat of blacksmith, 
and were very honourably distinguished in their 
neighbourhood, for industry j^ honesty, and mecha- 
nical ingenuity. His father^ who was of the per- 
suasion of the Puritans, emigrated in 1682, to the 
colony of Massachusetts, the common refuge of 
those of his sect, who fled fi-om the ,persecu- 
tions pf their native country^; but unaccustom- 
ed to agriculture or commerce, the usual oc- 
cupations of the colonist^, and no trade, in the 
simple manner of those days conferring dishonour 
on its professors, he hjid recourse for a livelihood, 
without any previous apprenticeship,, to that of 
chandler and soap-boiler, which, during the re*- 
mainder of his life, he pursued with little success^ ,- 
and lived in an innocent and unambitious poverty. ' 
His father was the youngest of four sons, all m^^- 
chanics, except the eldest, Thomas, who, although ' 
bred a smith, qualified himself for the bar, aa|f 
was conspicuous in his county as *the chief mo^ 
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of all public-spirited enteriwises.* The charactei* 
of this un^le, as our philosopher ponrtrays it la 
the first pages of his memoirs^ and iu one of bis 
letters to his wife, has strong points of resemblance 
to his own; we may, indeed^ distinguish certain 
leading dispositions^ and properties of intellect by 
which he was marked, inore or less vigorous, in 
all the members of his family of whom he has given 
any account. He constantly attended public wor- 
ship, and brought up his children in the ways of 
piety. His another was a native of Boston, afid 
was descended from one of the principal settlers of 
New England. We shall - here give a sketch of 
the memoirs of his life ''and writingfe, written by 
himself. He says, ^<To be acquainted with the 
particulars of nky parentage and life, will afford 
some pleasure. It will be an agreeable employ^ 
ment of a week^s uninterrupted leisure, which I 
promise myself during my present retirement 
in the country. *There are also other motives 
which induce me to "the undertaking. From the 
bosom of poverty arrd obscurity, in which I drew 
my first breath, and spent my earliest, years, I 
have raised myself to a state of opulence, and to 
some degree of celebrity in the world. A con- 
stant good fortune has attended me through every 
period of my life, to my present advanced age; 
and my descendants may be desirous of learning^ 
, what where the means of which I made use, ana- 
; which, thanks to the assisting hand of Providence^ 
^ have pmved so eminently successful. ^ 

L • And liere let me with all humility acknowledge, 
f tfiat to Divine Providence I am indebted for the 
I felicity I have hitherto enjoyed. It iJthat powex' 
[ alone which has furnished me vfithjfme means I 
have eniiployed, and that has crowned them with 
•uccess. My faith in this respect leads me to 
' jitpe, though I cannot count upon it^ that the di- 
7^(|b6 goodness will |till be exercised towards me^ 
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^either by prolonging, the jdui*AtiQn<)fm^ bappiness, 
to the close of life, or >y giving, me foiHtude 
to support any melanchply reverse, which jn^-y 
liappen to me as to so many others* My futtire 
fortune is unknown hut to Him in whose hand is 
our destiny^ and who. can make oar vei7 afflictums 
subservient to our benefit. . . ,. 

I was sent, at the ageof eight years, to a grain- 
:iDiar school. My lather destined me for the Gfaiirch> 
and already regarded me as the chaplain of. the 
family* The promptitude with which, from.aiy 
infancy, I had leaimed to read, for I do not pe- 
member to have been ever without this acquire- 
ment, and the encouragement of his friends, who 
assured him tliat I should one jday certainly be- 
come a man of letters, confirmed him in this de- 
sign. My uncle Benjamin approved also of tl^e 
scheme, and promised to give me all lus volumes 
of sermons, written, as I baye said, in the short- 
hand of his invention if I wouW take the pains to 
learn it. . 

I remained, however, scarcely a year at gram- 
mar school, although, in this Ishort interval, I; had 
i*isen from the middle to the head of my class, 
from thence to the class immediately above, and 
, was to pass, at the end of the year, to the one next 
in order. But my father, burthened with a nome- 
X!ous family, found that he was incapable, without 
subjecting himself to difficulties, of providing for 
the expense of a collegiate educatiqn; ^nd consid- 
ering, besides, as I heard him say to his friends, 
that persons so educated were often poorly provi- 
ded for, he renounced his first intentions, took me 
' jrom the grAnmar schpol, and sent me to a school 
for writing S^A arithmetic, kept by a Mr. George 
Brownweli,. who was a skilful master, i^nd suc- 
ceeded very well in his profession by employing 
gentle means only, and such as were calculated to 
encourage his scholars^ Uudey him I soon acqair* 
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ed an excellent hand, but I failed in arithmetic, 
and made therein no great progress. 

At ten-years of age I wascalled. home, to assiat 
my fatberip htsf~occupation, which was that of a 
soaqp-boiier And tallow chandler^ a business to 
which^ehad served no apprenticeship, but which 
he embraced on his arrival, in New £ngland, be- 
cause he found his own, that of a dyer, in t4>o little 
request to enable him to maintain his family. I 
was, accordingly, employed in cutting the wicks, 
filling the moulds, taking csffe of the shop, carry* 
ing messages, &c. ^ 

TfaisL business displeased me, and I felt a strong 
inclination for a sea life; but my father set his 
f^e against it. The vicinity of the water, howe«- 
ver, gave me frequent opportunities of venturing 
myself both upon and within it, and I soon acquir- 
eil the art of swimming, and of managing a boat. 
When embarked with other ehildren, the helm was 
commonly depute^ to me, particularly on difficult 
occasions ; and, in every other project, I was al- 
ways the leader of the. troop, whom I ^metimes in- 
volved in embarrassments. I shall give an in- 
stance of this, which demonstrates an early dispo- 
sition of mind for public ehtei^rises, though the one 
in question was not conducted by justice. 

The mill-pond was terminated on one side by a 
marsh, upon fhe bordeni of which we were accus- 
tomed to take our stand, at high water, to angle 
for small fish. By dint of walking, we had con- 
verted the place into a peifect quagmire. My pro- 
posal was to erect a wharf that should afibrd us a 
firm footing, and I pointed to my companions a 
large heap of stones, intended for building a new 
house near the marsh, and yrhich were well adapt- 
ed for our purpose. Accordingly, when the tvork- 
men retired in the evening, I assembled a number 
of ray play-fellows, and by labowing diligently, 
like ants^ sometimes four of us uniting our strength 

M2. 
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to carry a single stone, we reilftoved them all, aiid 
constructed our little quay. TJie^ workmen were 
surprised the next morning at not finding their 
stones, wWch had been coave^^d ta our- wbarfc 
Enquiries were made respecting thetratliors of this 
conveyance; we were discovered, cc»ttp}aiatsw^e. 
exhibited against us, many of us underwent correc- 
tion on tim^part of our parents, and though I s^^- 
nuoiisly defended the utility of the work, my father 
at length convinced me, that nothing which Wa* 
not strictly honest, could be useful. 

I continued employed in my father's trade &r 
the space of two years; that is to say, till I areitcd 
at twelve years of agew About this time ,T»y 
brother John, wIiQ had served his ap^enliceship 
in London^ likving quitted my fiiithc^, and icing 
married and settted m business on his^ own^ ac^ 
count,, at Rhode Island, I was destined, to. all ap- 
pearance, to supply his place, and be a ea:|^dle-ma- 
ker all my life; but my dislike of this occupation 
continuing, my father was apprehensive^ that« if . 
aiilpre agreeable one werencrt ofltered me, I mi^ht 
play the truant and escape to sea; as, to his great 
mortification^ my brother Josias had done. He* 
therefore took me sometimes to 4see masons, coop- 
ers, braziers, joiners Mid other mechanics, employ- 
ed at their work, in order tadwcover the bent of 
my inclination, and fix it^ if he coold^ upcm some 
occupation that might retain me on sfaosev I have 
since, i^ consequence of these visits, dc^iv^d «o 
small pleasure, from seeing skilful* workmen han- 
dle their tools; and it "^has proved of considerable 
benefit, to have acquired thereby suffijdeni kiiow-> 
ledge to be able to make little things Smt myself, 
when I have had no mechanic at hand, and to con- 
,sU*uct small machines for my experiments, while 
the idea I have conceived has been fresh and 
strongly Impressed on my imagination. 
My &ther^ at length decided that I shQuHke ^ 



cafler, and I was* plated, for some days,, upon trial 
urith my eoosiii S«(maeL son of my uncle B^ja- 
lam, who 'Imd le&med tliis trade ii> London, and 
kad es&blii^ed Kimsetf at Boston* But the pre- 
mium ke required for my apprenticeship displea- 
sang^y fkther^ I was recallod home. 

From my earliest years I had been passionately 
jfond oS reading; and laid out in. books all the 
money. I could procure. I was particularly pleased 
with accounts of voyages. My first acquisition 
was Bunyan's collection in small separate volumes. 

•These I afterwards sold in ofrder to buy an- his- 
torical collection which* consisted' of small eXieap 
volumes, amounting in alt to about forty or fifty. 
My fotfaer^ little library was principally made up 
«f bookscof practical and polemical theology. I 
read the greate9t part of them. I have since often 
regretted, that at tiiat "time when I had so great 
a thirst icH* knowledge^ more eligib)e*books had not 
fidlctt into* my bands; as it was then a point deci- 
ded, that I should not be educated for thechurdi. 
There was among my father^s books Plutarch's 
LiveSf in whickl read continually, and I still re- 
gard- as advantageously emph>yed the time I devo- 
ted to-thenk I found, besides, a work of De Foe's, 
entitled, an Essay on ftojects, from which, per- 
haps, I derived impressions that have since- influ- 
enced some of the principal events^ of my life-. 

1^ inclination tor books at last determined my 
fkther to make mea printer, though heliad already 
a son in that profession. My brother had return- 
ed from England in 1717, with a press and types, 
in erdep to establish a printing-house at Boston. 
This business pleased me much better than that of 
my father, thouj^b (had stilt a predetictiot^ f(M* the 
sea. To prevent the eflbcta wfcich might result 
fron» this inclination, my fother was impatient to 
see me engaged with my brother* I held back for 
mmo timej at len|;th^ boweverj, I suffered inivsetf 
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ta be persuaded, and signed my indentoi'cs, being 

■ then only twelve years of age. It was agreed 
that I should serve as apprentice to the age of j 
twenty-one, and should receive journeyman's wa- 1 
ges only doring-the last year; 

In a very short time I made great proficiency in 
this business, and became very serviceable to my 
brother. I had now andpportunity^ of procuring | 
better books, TIte acquaintance I necessarily 
formed with booksellers' apprentices, enabled me , 
to borrow a volum© now and then, whicli I never 
failed to return punctually and without injury. 
How often has it happened to nie to pass the great^ j 
er part of the night in reading by my bed-side, I 
when the book had been lent me in the evening', 
and was to be returned the next morpingr lest it 
might be missed or w^anted! . ^ - 

At length, Matthew Adams, an ingenious trades- 
man, who had a handsome collection of books, and 
who frequented our printing-house, took notice of 
me. He inrited me toisee iiis library, andbad the 
goodness to lend me any books I was desirous- of 
reading. I then took a strange £uicy for poetry, 
and composed several little pieces. My brother, J 
thinking he might find his account in it, encoura- ' 
ged me, and engaged. n» to write two ballads. 
One, called the .liightbouse Tragedy, containing , 

^ the shipwreck of captain Worthifeike and his two 
daughters; the other, w^as a sailor's sorig on tiie 
capture of the noted pirate called Black-Beards 
They were wretched verses in point of style, mere 
blind-man's ditties. When printed, he despatch- 
ed me about the town to sell them. The first had 
a prodigious run, because the event was recent and 
had made a great noise. * ; 

My vanify was flattered by this success : but j 
my father checked my. exultation, by ridiculing my 
productions, and telling me that versifiers were al-J 
^ays poor. I thus escaped the misfortune of b«in^^ 
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probably> a very wretched poet, B ut as the^facul- 
ty of writiiig. pros© Ims becB.of great senice to me 
in tlie course of mf life, and principally contribu- 
ted to .my ^adYanceHie«t^ I s^all relate by what 
me^is^ situated as I was,- 1 acquired the small skill 
I n|ayi>Q^sess in that way. 

There was in the town .another young man, a 
great lov^r of books, of the najne of John Collins, 
with whom I was intimately ccmnected* We ,fre- 
(|itently engag^ in dispute, and were indeed so 
fond of arg^rnientation, that nothing was so agree- 
aWe to us as a war of words. This contentious 
t^mper^ I would observe, by the bye, is in danger 
of ^eomiing a very.bad habit, and frequently ren- 
ders ai, man's company insupportable, as being no 
otherwise capable of jusdulgence than by indiscrimi- 
nate conti*adi^tion^ liHlependently of the acrimo- 
Tty and discord it introduces into conversation, it 
is often productive of dislike, and even hatred, be- 
tween- persons- to. whom friendship is indispensa- 
bly, necessary. I acquired it by reading, while I 
lived with my father, in books of religious contro- 
versy. , I have mtice remarked, that men of sense 
and good education,; seldom fall into this error. 
• Golliits and I, oneiday, in an argument, relative 
to the education of women, namely, whether it 
were proper to instruct tliem in the sciences, and 
' Wfn^thisr they, were cona^etent to the study? Col- 
li: js, supported the negative, and affirmed that the 
task was beyond their capacity, I maintained the 
op|M>site opinion, a little j^erhaps for the pleasupe 
, of disputing. He was, iiaturiilly, more eloquent 
than I; words flowed copiously from his lips; and 
frequently I tliought myself vanquished, more by 
his volubility than by the force of his arguments. 
We separated w ithout coming to an agreement upon 
this point ; and as we were not to, seie each other 
again for some time, I committed my thoughts to 
C paper, made a fair copy, and sent it to him. He an- 
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" swered, aatl I replied. Three or four letters had 
! ■ been written by each, when my^ father chaneed to 
light upon my papers and read tHelh. WitlK>iit en- 
tering into the merits of the cause, 4ie.«mbrac€d^ 
the opportunity of speaking to me upontny mann^ 
of writing. He observed, that though I had. the ad- 
vantage of my adversary in correct spelling" and 
pointing, which I owed to my occupation,-! was 
greatly his inferior in elegance of expression, in 
arrangement, and perspicuity. Of thisheconvincfid 
me by several examples^ I felt the justice of his re- 
marks, became more attentive to language, md H" 
solved to make eveiy effort to improve my style. 
Amidst these resolves an odd volume of the Specta- 
tor fell into my handwS. This was a publicath)n I 
had never seen. I bought the Volume, and read it 
again and again. I was enchanted with it, ttiought 
the style excellent, and wished it wer^ in my power 
to imitate it. WKh this view I selected some of 
the papers, made short sHpitmaries of thesen^eof 
M each period, and put them for a few days aside. I 
then, without looking at the book, endeavoured to 
Restore tlie essays to their true form, and to : ex- 
press each thought at length, as it was in the ori- 
ginal, employing the most appropriate words that 
occurred to^my mind. I afterwards compared my 
Spectator witli the original; 1 perceived some 
faults, whieh I corrected; hut I found that I wanted 
a fund of words, if I may so express myself, and 
a facility of recollecting and employing them, j 
which I thought I should by that time have acqui-j 
I'ed, had I continued to make verses. The con- 
tinual need of words of the same meaning, but of 
different lengths, for the measure, or of differei ' 
sounds for the rhyme, would have obliged me 
seek for a variety of synonymes, and ha\ e render^ 
ed me master of them. From this belief, I tool 
: some of the tales of the Spectator, and turned thei 
into verse; and after a time, when I had sufticii^ntli 
^rgotten them, I again converted them into pros< 
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Sometimes, also, I mingled all my summaries 
togethier, and a few weeks after, endeavoured- to 
arrange them in;the b^t order, before I attempted 
to form ttie periods, and comiplefe ^le essays. Tliis 
I did with^ a view of acquiring method. in the ar- 
rangement of my thougfals. On comparing, after- 
, wards,; my performance with the original, many 
faults were afi^parent, which I corrected; but I had 
sometime the imtisfaction to think, that, in cer- 
tain particulars of little importance, I had been 
fortunate enough to improve the order of thought, 
or iSie style; and this encouraged me in hope that 
I should succeed, in tiine, in writing decently in 
the.English language,* which was one of the great 
objects of my ambition. 

The time*which 1 devoted to these exercises, and 
to reading, was the evening after my day's labour 
Was finished, the morning, before it began, and 
Sundays, when I could escape attending Divine 
service. While I lived with my father, he had in- 
sisted on my punctual attendance on public wor- 
ship, and I ^ill consider it as a duty. 

When about 15 years of age, a work of Tryon 
fell, into my hands, in which he recommends vege- 
table diet. I determined to observe it. My broth- 
j cp, being a bachelor, did not keep house, but board- 
ed with his apprentices in a neighbouring family. 
My refusing to eat animal food was found incon- 
venient, and I was often scolded for my singularity. 
I attended to the mode in which Tryon prepared 
some of his dishes, particularly how to boil pota- 
toes and rice, and make hasty puddings^ I then 
said to my brother, that if he would allow me per 
week half what he paid for my board, I would un- 
dertake to maintain myself. The offer wasinstant- 
\ ly embraced, and I soon found that of what he gave 
yoie I was able to save half. This was anew^fund 
Pfcbr the purchase of books, and other advantages 
■■resulted to me from the plan. When my brother 

r 
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and his workmen' left the printing-house to |;o to 
dinner^ I remained tehind, and dispatched my frii^ 
gal mealy which frequently consisted of a biscuit 
only, or a slice of hread and a^ bunch of^^siiu^ or 
a bun from the pastry cook^s, with a glass Of water; 
I had the ^st of the time^ till their retujrn^ for 
study, and my progress therein was proportioned 
to that clearness of ideas, and quickness of conc^ 
tion, i^bich are the fruit of teniperance in eating 
and drinking. . . 

It was about this period fliat, having one day 
be^n put to tiie blush for my ignorance in the art la 
calculation, which I had twite failed to lesan while 
at school, I took up Codker's Ti'eatise of Arithme- 
tic, and went through it by myself ^tji the greats 
est ease; I also read a book of navigation, hy Sel- 
ler and Sturmy, and made myself master of the 
little geometry it contains; ;but I never proceeded 
far in this science. Nearly at the same time, I 
read Locke on the Human understanding, and the 
Art of Thinking, by Messrs. du Port-Roy aL j 

While labouring to form and improve my style, 
I met with an English Oraminar, which I believe 
was Greenwood's, having at the end of it two little 
essays on rhetoric and logic. 1« the latter I found 
a niodel of cUsputation after the manner of Socra- 
tes. Shortly after I procured Xenophou's worj^* 
entitled, MemcH[>able Things of Socrates, in wh^jk i 
are various examples of the same Inethod* Charn^^. 
ed to a degree of enthusiasm witli this mode of i^ 
puting, I adopted it, and renouncing blunt coutr4- 
diction, and direct and positive argument, I assu« 
med the character of an humble questioner. I \ 
found Socrates's method to be both the safest for 
myself^ as well as the most embarrassing to theses j 
against whom I employed it. It soon afforded me-l 
singular pleasure: I incessantly practiced it, and^ 
became very adroit in obtaining, even from per^ 
son9 of superior understanding, concessions cdj 

1 
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which they did not foresee the consequences.-^ 
Thus I invcrfved them in difficulties from wMch 
they were unaMe to extricate themselves, and 
i^omettmes obti^iited victories, which neither my 
cause nor my arguments merited; 

This method I continued to employ for some 
years; but I afterwdirds abandoned it by degrees, 
retaining only the luibit of expressing myself with 
modest diffidence, and never making use, when t 
advanced any proposition which might be contro- 
verted, of the words certainly, undoubtedly. Or any 
others that might give the appearance of being ob- 
stinately attached to my opinion. I rather said, 
I ij^gine, I suppose, or it appears to me that such 
a thing is so or so, for such and such reasons; or, 
it is so, if I am not mistaken. This habit has, I 
tliink, been of considerable advantage to me, when 
i itave had occasion to impress my opinion on the 
minds of others, and persuade them to the opinion 
of the measures I have suggested. 

In irso, ot 1721, my brother began to print a 
new public paper. It was the second that made 
its appearance in America, and was entitled < The 
New-England Courant.' The only one that cx» 

I is ted before was the ' Boston News-Letter.* Some 
of his friends, I remember, would have dissuaded 
him from this undertaking, as a thing that was not 
likely to succeed; a single newspaper being, in 
•their opinion, Sufficient tor all America. At pre- 
sent, however, in 1777, there are no less than 

; twenty-live. But he carried his project into exe- 

I cution, and I was eniployed in distributing the co- 
pies to his customers, ai^r having assisted in com- 
posing and working them oil 

Among his friends he had a number of literary 
t^haracters, who, as aft amusement, wrote short es- 

i says for the paper, which gave it reputation and 
increased its sale. These gentlemen came frequent- 
ly to our house. I heard the conversation that 

f N ' 
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paasedy and tlie accounts they gave of the favoui^- 
ble reception of their writings with the public. I 
was tempted to try my hand among them; but, be- 
ing still a child as it were^ I was fearful that. my 
brother might be unwilling to print in his paper 
any performance of which he should know me to 
be the author^ I therefore contrived to disguise my 
handy and having written an anonymous piece, I 
placed it, at night, under the door of the printing i 
house, where it was found tiie next morning. My 
brother communicated it to his friends, when they 
came as usual to see him, who read it, commented 
upon it in my hearing, and I had the exquisite 
pleasure to fiml that it met with approbation, and, 
that, in the variousxonjectures they made respi^t- 
ing the author,, no one was mentioned who did not 
enjoy a high reputation in the country, for talents 
and genius. I now i^upposed myself fortunate in , 
my judges, and began to suspect that they were i 
not such excellent writers as I had bitherto sup- 
posed them. Be that as it may, encouraged by 
this little adventure, I wrote and sent to the press, 
in the same way, many other pieceg, which wwe 
equally approved; keeping the secret till my slen- 
der stock of information and knowledge for such 
performances was completely exhausted, when I 
made myself known. - i 

My brother, upon this discovery, began to en- \ 
tertain a little more respect fer me; but he still re- j 
garded himself as my master, and treated me like 
an apprentice. He thought himself entitled to tlie 
same services from me as from any other person. 
On the conti*ary, I conceived that in many install* 
ces, he was loo rigorous, and that, on the part oft 
brother, I had a right to expect greater indulgence. 
Our disputes were firequently brought BTefore 
father, and either my brother was generally in : 
WTong, or I was the better pleadpr of the two^br 
Jndgment was commonly given in my favour. Bi "' 
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my brother was passionate, and often had recourse 
to blows; a eircumstance which I tooknn very ill. 
part. This severe and tyrannical treatment con- 
tributed, I believe, to imprint on my mind that 
aversion to arbitrary power, which during my 
whole life \ have ever preserved. My appi*entice- 
ship became insupportable to me, and I continually 
sighed for an opportunity of shortening it, which 
at lengtti unexpectedly offered. 

An article inserted in our paper, upon some po- 
litical subject, which I have now forgotten, gavo 
offence to the assembly. My brother was taken 
into custody; censured, and ordered into confine- 
ment for a month, because, as I presume, he would 
not discover the author. I was also taken up, and 
examined before the council; but, though I gave 
them no satisfaction, they contented themselves 
with reprimanding, and then dhmissed me; con- 
sidering me, probably, as' bound, in quality of ap- 
prentice, to keep my master^s secrets. 

The imprisonment of my brother kindled my re- 
sentment, ndtwithstanding our private quarrels* 
During its continuance, the management of the pa- 
per was entrusted to me, and I was bold enough to 
insert some pasquinades against the governors, 
which highly pleased my brother, while others be- 
gan to look upon me in an unfavourable point of 
view, considering me as a young wit, Inclined to 
satire and lampoon. 

My brother^s enlargement was accompanied with 
an ai-bitrary order from the house of assembly, 
'^That James Franklin should no longer print the 
newspaper entitled, the New England Courarif 
In this conjuncture, we held a consultation of bur 
friends at the printing-house, in order to deter- 
mine what was proper to be done. Some proposed 
to evade the order, by changing the title of the pa- 
per; but my brother foreseeing inconveniences that 
AYould result froip this step, thought it better that 
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it should in future be printed in the name of Ben- 
jamin Franklin; and to avoid the censure of the 
assembly, who might charge him with still print- 
ing the paper himself, under the name of bis ap- 
prentice, it was rei^olved that my old indentures 
should be given up to me, with a full and entire 
discharge written on the back, in order to he pro- 
duced upon an emergency; but that, to secure to 
my brother the benefit of my service, 1 should 
sign a new contract, which should be kept secret 
during the remainder of the tewn. Tliis was a 
very shallow arrangement. It was, however, car- 
ried into, immediate execution, and the paper con- 
tinued, in consequence, to make its appearance for 
some months in my name. At length a new dif- 
fei'ence arising between my brother and me, I ven- 
tured to take advantage of my liberty, presuming 
that he would not dare to produce the new contract. 
It was undoubtedly dishonourable to av^il myself 
of this cii'cumstance, and I reckon this action as 
one of the first errors of my life; but I was little 
capable of estimating it at its true value, embitter- 
vl as my nrind had been^ by the recollection of the d 
blows I had received. Exclusively of his passioit<> 1 
ate treatment of me, my brother was by no means 
a man of an ill temper, and periiaps my manners \ 
had too much of impertinence not to afford it a very 
natural pretext. 

When he knew that it was my determination to. [ 
quit him, he wished to prevent my finding employ** I 
ment elsewhere. He went tp all the printing- , 
houses in the town^ and prejudiced the masters 
against me, who accordingly refused to emplor 
me. The idea then suggested itself to me of goiof 
to New York, the nearest town in which there was 
a printing oifice. Farther reflections confirmed' 
me in the design, of leaving Boston, where I hi 
already rendered myself an object of (Suspicion 
the governing party. It was probable^ from tl 
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arbitrary proc^dings of the assembly in the affair 
of my brother, that, by ^remaiIling, I should soon 
have been exposed to difficulties, which I had the 
greater reason to apprehend, as, from my indiscreet 
disputes upon the subject of, religion, I begun to be 
regarded by pious souls with horror, either as an 
apostate or an atheist. I came,, therefore, to a re- 
solution; but. my father, in this instance, siding 
^ with my brother, Ipresumed that if I attempted to 
depart openly, measures would be taken to prevent 
me. My friend Collins. undei*took to favour my 
♦ flight He agreed for my passage with the captain 
of a New York sloop, to whom he represented me 
as a young man of Jbis acquaintances, who had an 
affair with a girl of bad character, whose parents 
wished to compel me to marry her, and that, of 
eoimequence, I could neither make my appearance 
nor go off publicly. I sold part of my books to 
procure a small sum of money, and ,went privately 
m board tfae;sloop. By favour of a good wind, I 
found myself, in three days, at New- York, nearly 
300 miles fron^ray home, at the age only of seven- 
^ leen years^ without knowing an individual in the 
'^ce, and with very little money in my pocket. 

The inclination I had felt for a seafaring life 
Was entirely subsided, or I should now have been 
able-to ipratify itf but having another trade, and 
%elieving myself to be a tolerable workman, I hes- 
.Itated not to offer my services to the old Mr. Wil- 
liam Bradford, who had been the first printer in 
Pennsylvania, but had quitted that province on ac- 
count of a quarrel with George Keith, the Govern- 
or. He could not give me employment himself^ 
liaving little to do, and already as many hands as 
he wanted ; but he told me, that his son, a printer 
at Philadelphia^ had lately lost his principal work- . 
an, Aquila Rose, who was dead, and that, H jt. 
ould go thither, he believed that he would engage 
e. Philadelphia was 100 miles farther. I hesi^ 
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tated not to embark in a boat in order tii repiair, hy 
the shortest cut of tiie sea, to Amboy, leaving my 
trunk and effects to come after me by the usual and 
more tedious conveyance. In crossing the hay we 
met with a squall, which shattered to pieces e^r 
rotten sails, prevented us firom entering the Kilt, 
and threw us upon Long-Islands 

During the squall a dnmken Dutchman, who 
like myj»elf was a passenger in the boat, fell into 
the sea. At liie moment that he was sinking I 
seized him by the f(M«e-top, sared hiin, and drew 
him on boards This immersion sobered him a^ 
little, so that he fell asleep, after having, taken 
from his pocket a volume, which he requested me 
to dry. This volume I found to be my old favour- 
ite work, Bunyan's Voyages, in Dutch, a beauti- 
ful impression 6n fine paper^ witJi copper-plate en- 
gravings; a dress in which I had never seen itin 
its original language. I have since learned that 
it had been translated into almost all the langua- 
ges af Europe, and, next to the bible, I am pe^na- 
ded it is one of the books which has bad the great- 
est spread. Honest John is the first tiiat I know 
of, who has mixed narrative and dialogue togeth- 
er; a mode of writing very engaging to the leader, 
who, in the most interesting passages, finds him- 
self admitted as it were into the Compaq^, and pre- 
sent at the conversation. De Foe has imitated it 
with success in his Robiiison Crusoe, his Moll 
Flanders, and other w^orks; as also has Richard- 
son in his Pamela, &c. 

In approaching the island, w^e found that we kad 
made a part o£ the coast where it was not possible 
to land, on account of the strong breakers prpdu* 
ced by the rocky shore. We cast anchor aiM' 
veered the caWe toward the shore. Some mei 
who stood upon the brink, hallooed to us, whW 
we did the sam0 on our part; but the wind was 
high, and the waves so noisy, that we could neilii^ 
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of us hc^r each qther. ' There were some canoes 
upon the hank^ and we called out to them^ and 
made signs to prevail on them to come and take 
us up; but either ihpy-*cl not understai^l us, or 
they deemed our request impracticable, and with- 
drew'. Night came on^ and nothing remained for 
us but to wait the subsidi|ig of the wind; till when 
we determined, that is, the pilot and I, to sleep if 
possible* . For that purpose we went below the 
hatches ajiong with the Dutchman, who was 
drenched with water. The sea broke over the 
boat, and reached us in our retreat, so that we 
were presently aa completely drenched as he. 

We had ^^ery little repose during the whole 
night; but the wind abating the next day, we suc- 
ceeded in Teaching Amboy before it was dark, af- 
ter having passed thirty hours without provisions, 
and with no other drink than a bottle of bad rum^ 
liie water upon which we rowed being salt. In the 
evening I went to bed with a violent fever. I had 
somewhere read that cold water, drank plentifully^ 
was a remedy in such cases. I followed the pre- 
scription, was in a profuse sweat for the greater 
fart of the night, and the fever left me. The next 
day i crossed the river in a ferry-boat and contin- 
ued my journey on fool. I had fifty miles to walk, 
in order to reach Burlington, wliere I was told I 
should find passage-boats that would convey me to 
Philadelphia* It rained hard the whole day, so 
that I was wet to the skin. Finding myself fa- 
tigued about noon, I stopped at a paltry inn, where 
I passed the rest of the day and the whole night, 
beginning to regret that I quitted my home, I 
made bei»des so wretched a figure, that I was sus- 
pected to be some runaway servant. This I dis- 
eovered by fiie- questions that were asked me: and 
I felt that I was every moment in danger of A^ing 
taken up as such. The next day, liowever, Ircon- 
tinued my journey, and . arrived in. the evening 
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at an inn, eight or ten miles from Burlington, tliatj 
was kept by one Dr. BrowTi. 

This man entered into cojiversation with me 
while 1 took some refrejfliment, and, perceiving 
that I had read a little, he expressed towards me 
considerable interest and friendship. 0«p acqaint- 
ance continued during the remainder of his life. 
I believe him to have been what is csdled an itine- 
rant doctor; for there was no town in England, or * 
indeed in Europe, of which lie could not giyeapai*- 
ticular account. 

I spent the night at his bouse, and reached Bup- 
lington the next morning. On my arrival, I had 
the mortification to learn that the ordinary pas- 
sage-boats bad sailed a little before. This was bit 
a Saturday, and there-would be no other boat till 
the Tuesday following. I returned to the bouse of 
an old woman in the town^ who had sold me some 
gingerbread to cat on my passage, and Tasked her 
advice. She invited me to take. up. my abode witb 
her till an opportunity offered for me to eml^ark. 
Fatigued with having travelled so far- on foot, I 
accepted her. invitation. When she understood that 
I was a printer, she would have persuaded me to 
stay at Burlington, and set up my trade: bit she 
was little aware of the capital that would be neces- 
sary for such a purchase! I was treated while at 
her house with true hospitality. She gave me, 
witli the utmost good will, a dinner of beef-steaks 
and would accept of nothing in return but a pint 
of ale. 

Here I imagined4nyself to be fixed till the Tues- 
day in the ensuii% week; but walking out in the 
evening by the river side, I saw a boat with a num- 
ber of. persons in it approach. It was going to 
Philadelphia^ and the company took me in. As 
there was no wind, we could only make way with 
our^'Bars. About midnight, not perceiving, the 
town, some of the comp^my were . of opinion that 
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we must Jiave passed it, and were unwilling to row 
any farther; the rest not knowing where we were, 
it was resolved that we should stop. We drew to- 
wards the shore, entered a creek, and landed near 
some old palisades, which served us for fire-wood, 
it being a cold night in October, Here we staid 
till day, when one of the company found tlie place, 
in which we were, to be Cooper's Creek, a little 
above Philadelphia; which in reality we perceived 
the moment we were out of the creek. Wtwirrived 
on Sunday, about eight^ or nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and landed on Market-street wharfc 

I have entered into tlie particulars of my voy- 
age, and shall in like manner describe my first en- 
trance into this city, that you may be able to com- 
pare beginnings so little auspicious, with the figure 
I have since made. 

On my arrival at Philadelphia I was in my 
working dress^ my best clothes being to come by 
sea. I was covered with dirt; my pockets were 
filled witli shirts tmd stockings; I was unacquaint- 
ed with a single soul in the place, and knew not 
whereto seek for a.lodglng. Fatigued with walk- 
ing, rowing, and having passed the night without 
sleep,^I was extremely hungry, and all my money 
consisted of a Dutch dollar, and about a shilling's 
worth of coppers, which I gave to the boatmen for 
my passage. As I had assisted them in rowing, 
Ihey refused it at fiirst: but I insisted on their ta- 
king it. A man is sometimes more generous wlien 
he has little, than when" he has much money; pro- 
bably because, in the first case, he is desirous of 
i concealing his poverty. 

i I walked towards the top of the street, looking 
\ eagerly on both sides, till I came torMarket-sta-ec^. 
i where I met a child with a loaf of bread. Often 
f had I made my dinner on dry bread. I enquired 
where he had bought it, and went straight t»*the 
baker's shop which he had pointed out to ine. I 
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asked for some biscuits, expecting to find such ar 
we had at Boston ; but they made, it seems, none 
of that sort in Philadelphia* I tlien asked for a 
three-penny loaf. They made no loaves of that 
price. Finding myself ignorant of the prices as 
well as'of the different kinds of bread, I desired 
him to let me have three penny worth of bread of 
some kind or other. He gave me three large rolls. 
I was surprised at receiving so much; I took them, 
however, and having no room in ray pockets, I 
w^alked on with a roll under each arm, eating the 
third. In this manner I went through Market 
street to fourth street, and passed the house of Mr. 
Read, the father of my future wife. She was stand- 
ing at the door, observed me, and thought witli 
jreason, that I made a very singular and grotesque 
appearance. 

I then turned tiie comer, and went through Ches- 
nut street, eating my roll all the way ; and having 
made this round, I found myself again On Market 
street wharf^ near the boat in which I had arrived.^ 
I stepped into it to take a draught of river water/ 
and finding myself satisfied with ray first roll, I 
gave the other two to a woman artd her child, who 
had come down the river with us in the boat, and 
was waiting to continue her journey. Thus refresh- 
ed, I regained the street, which was now full of well 
dressed people^ all going the same way. I joined 
them, and was thus led to a large Quaker's meet- 
ing liouse, near the market place. I sat down 
with the rest, and after looking round me for some 
time, hearing nothing said, and being drowsy from 
my. last night*§iJabour and want of rest, I fell into J 
a sounxl sleep. In thi» state I continued till tlie as-' 
sembly dispersed, when one of the congregatioi 
had the goodness to wake me. This was, coii 
cjuently, the first house I entered, or in which I 
sMbt at Philadelphia.. 

I began again to walk along the streets by th< 
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river side, and looking attentively in the face of 
[ every one I met, I at lengtii perceived a young 
Quaker, whose countenance pleased me. 1 accost- 
ed liim, and hegged him to inform me where a 
stranger might find a lodging. We were then near 
I the sign of the < Three Mariners?. They receive 
travellers heire, said he, b^it it is not a hottse that 
hears a good character ; if you will go with me I 
I will shew you a better one. He conducted me to 
the Crooked Billet, in Water street There I or- 
dered something, for dinner, and during my meal, 
a number of curious questions were put to me; my 
youth and appearance exciting the suspicion of my 
being a runaway. After dinner my drowsiness re- 
: turned, and I threw myself upon a bed without tak- 
ing off my clothes, and I slept till six in the even- 
ing, when I was called to supper. I afterwards 
went to bed at a very early hour, and did not wake 
till the next morning. 

As soon as I got up, I put myself in as decent a 
i a trim as I could, and went to the house of Andrew 
[Bradford, the printer. I found his. father in the 
[ shop, whom I had seen at New York. Having 
I travelled on horseback, he had arrived at Phila- 
I delphia before me. He introduced me to his son, 
i who received me with civility, and gave me some 
breakfast; but he told me he had no occasion for a 
; journeyman, having lately procured one. He ad- 
ded, that there was another prints newly settled 
in the town, of the name of Keimer, who might 
perhaps em;^oy me; and in case of a refusal, I 
should be welcome to lodge at his house, and he 
' would give me a little work now. and then, till 
I something better should offer. 
j^ The old man offered to introduce me to the new 
f jrinter. When we were at hi^ house, " neighbour^ 
[said he, I bring you a young man in the printing 
^business, perhaps you may havekneedof his servi- 
ps.^' Keimer asked me some c/uestions, put a 
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composing stick in my hand to see how I could 
M^orky and then said^ that at present he had noth- 
ing for me to do^ but that he should soon be ^ble to 
employ me; At the same time takinjg^ old Brad- 
ford for an inliabitant of the town weil disposed to* 
wards him, he communicated his project to him, 
and the prospect he had of success* Bradford was 
careful not to discover that he was the father of 
the other- printer .; and from what Keimer had said, 
that he hoped shortly to be in pcfssession of the 
greater part of the business of the town, led him by 
artful questions, and by starting some difficulties, 
to disclose all his views, what his hopes werefouad- 
ed upon, and how he intended to |M«oc<eed. I was 
present and heard it aH. I instantly saw ihat one 
of the two was a cunning old fox, and the other a 
perfect novice. Bra^ord left me with Keimer, who 
was strangely surprised when I informed him who 
the old man was. 

I found Keimer's printing materials to consists 
an old damaged press, and a small font of w< 
out English letters, with whicii he was himself 
work upon an elegy on Aquila Rose, whom I ha'^ 
mentioned above, an ingetiious young inan, and of 
an excellent character, highly esteemed in the town, 
secretary to the assembly, and a very tolerable 
jwet, Keimer also made verses, but they were in- 
different ones. He could not be said to write in 
verse, for his method was, to take and set the lines 
as they flowed from his muse ; ^nd, as he worked 
without copy, had but one set of letter cases, and 
the elegy would probably occupy all his type^ it 
was impossible'^ for any one to assist him. I en- 
deavoured to put his press in wder, which he had 
not yet used, and of which indeed he understood 
nothing; and having promised* to come and work, 
off his elegy ias soon as it should be ready, I r< 
turned to the houtee of Bradford, who gave in* 
some trifle to do* for the present, for which I ha* 
my board and lodging. 
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li| a few days Keimer sent for me to print off 
Ms elegy. He had notr procured another art of 
letter^cases^ and had a pamphlet to re^print^ upon 
which he det me to work. 

The two Philadelphia* printers appeared desti- 
tate of every qualifieation necessary in their pro- 
fession; Sfradford bsid not been brought up to it^ 
atid was very illiterate. Keimer, tliough he un- 
derstood a little of the business, was merely a com- 
positor, and wholiv incapable of working a press. 
He hadread one or the French prc^tiets, and Itnew 
how to imitate their supernatural agitations. At 
the time irf our irst acquaintance he professed no 
particuls^ religion, but a little of all upon occa- 
sion. He was totally ignorant of the wOrld, and a 
great knave at heart, as I had afterwards an op- 
portunity oC experiencing. 

SLeim^ could 1^6% endure that^ working with him, 
I should lodge at Bradford's; He had indeed a 
house, but irwas unfurnished, so that he could not 
teke rate in. He procured me a lodging at Mr. 
*" d's^ his landlord, whom I have already men- 
tioned. My trunk and dfecfts heing now arrived, 
I thought of making, in the eyes of Miss Read, a 
more respectable appearance thsm when chance ex- 
hibited me to her view, eating my rdl, and wan- 
dering in the streets. 

Froto this period I hegan to contract acquaint* 
ance with such young people of the town as were 
fond of reading, and spent ray evenings with them 
agreeably, while at the same time, I gained money 
by my industry ; and, thanks to my frugality, 
lived contented. I thus forgot Beston as much as 
, possible, and wished every one to be ignorant of 
' the place of my residence, except my friend Col- 
lins, to whom I wrote, and who kept my secret. 

As the limits of our work will not permit us to 
give an elaborate sketch of any one individual, we 
re compelled to stop the interesting memoirs 
O 
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wrilten by Br. Franklin himaelf, and continue his 
biography in a more condensed form. 

He re-appeared in his native town^ after an ab- 
sence of seven months^ with a strong recommenda^ 
tion from sir William Keith to his father; was laf- 
fectionately welcomed; and, though be failed in hid 
main object, secured the consent of his parents to 
Ms return to Philadel^a. At New York, on his 
way back, he liad an adventure whicb besp^^s, as 
does the conduct of Sir William Keith^ the simpli- 
city of the times, apd th^ great miperiority of 
Franklin, at so early an age, to his lowly condi- 
tion. The governor of New York, a man ^ ht- 
iers, hearing from the jcaptain. of flie packet in 
which he sailed, that one of ti^e passengers had a 
Bumber of volumes on board, sent for our job- 
workman, the passenger in question^ showed him 
his library, and conversed courteou^y and large- 
ly with him about books and authors. 

He enlisted himself anew at Philadelpbia, wiib 
his first master, formed acquaintance with a num- 
ber of young men of a speculative and literary 
turn, bc^wed his leisure bours upon metapbysics 
«nd poetry, and kept his reasoning f acuities in 
constant and invigorating ^cercise. His patron, 
sir WiHiam Keith, drew him by fine promises int» 
-a scheme of going to England, in order to purchase 
a set of types; with which he was to be established 
in business at home. He credulously embarked, 
and discovered, on his arrival in London, that he 
had been miserably duped, and must depend upon 
his own unaided exertions to find a subsistence in 
ihat vast capital. It is to be noted, in proof of the 
goodness of his heart, that he bears testimony, in 
his memoirs, to the valuable qualities and public 
services of the man who practised upon him this 
4e8picable and cruel imposition. 

Be was accompanied to England by one of his 
mtejrjury associates, fialph, who, being destitute 
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money, preyed upon his meagre purse, and increas- 
ed the diiBcitlties of his position. He found iheans^ 
however, to fix himself in a considerable printing- 
office, and became a model of industry and tempe- 
rance, and an example well worthy of being follow- 
ed by young then. He went to board with an old 
Catholic Iady> at one shilling and sue pence per 
week, and remained with her until his departure 
fronr England. He procured books for his lucu- 
brations, at a small subscription, from a private 
collection of great extent, but was led asti-ay by 
the sceptical wi*iters that, fell into hk hands^ and 
evcii'wtote andprinted himself a swSlt treatise of 
infidel metaphysics. It drew upon him the notice 
of a deistical author, who introduced him to Man- 
deville, and some other spirits of the same order. 
His strong natural sense soon extricated him, how- 
ever, fi'om the illusions of the moment; andhehas^ 
by the reprobation of them to w^hich he so often and 
earnestly returns in his memoirs, made ample 
amends. The other acts of his youth which he re- 
cords as transgressions, are greatly extenuated by 
concomitant circumstances: mey are so confessed 
as convey a most salutary moral; and it is evident- 
ly Vith this view, as well as in obedience to histo^ 
rical truth, that they are acknowledged. 

It was in his twenty-first year, after a residence 
of eighteen months in London, that he set sail from 
Gravesend for Philadelphia, under the auspices of 
a friendly merchant who had engaged him, as clerk 
for a dry-goods shop, and given him the magnifi- 
cent expectation of bein^ promoted to the rank of 
supercargo to the West-Indies. This plan had 
well nigh been superceded by one which took, im- 
mediately before bis departure, a stronger hold of 
his fancy; to wit, the opening of a school for swim- 
ming, an art in which he was remarkably expert 
During the voyage homewards, he kept a journal, 
^"^bich shows that his style was already in a great 
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degree fiormed) and in which: are to be discerned tlie 
intellectual habits that gave so much eclat and use- 
fulness to his maturer years*. On this voyage, too, 
he resolved to form some plan for his future conduct, 
by which he might promo^ his fortune, and pro- 
cure i*espect and reputati6n in society. This plan 
is prefaced by the following reflections: KTfiose 
who write of the art of Poetry, teach us, that if we 
would write what would be worth the reading, we 
ought always, before we begin, to form a regular 
design of our piece; otherwise we shall be in dan- 
ger of mcongruity, I am apt to think itltitib^ 
same as to life* I. have never flxcd a regol^ de- 
sign in life; by which meani^ it has been a confused 
variety of different scenes* I am now entering 
upon a new one: let me, tiiorefbre, piake some re^ 
solutions, and form some scheme of acti<m^ that 
henceforth, I may live in all respects like a ration- 
al creature/* 

To these remarks he annexed a series of rales 
and moral principles, which, at the same time, they 
«1m>w his noble ardour for virtue, may afford those 
animated with the same spirit^ no unprofitable ex- 
ample* They are as follow: 

*^I resolve to be extremely frugal for some timc^ 
until I pay what I owe. 

^^To speak the truth in every instance; to give 
nobody expectations Ihat are not likely ta be an- 
swered, but aim at sincerity in every word gsiid 
action; the most ^amiable excellence in a rational 
being* . ' ' 

^*To apply myself industriously to whatever bu- 
siness i take in hand, and not divert my mind from 
my business by any foolish project of *gro wing sud- 
denly tich; for industry and^patience are the sur- 
est means of plenty. '^ 

^^1 resolve to speak ill of no jnan whatever, not 
even in matter of truth; but rsriJier by some mea 
e^^cusc the faults 1 hear charged upon others^ 
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iipon prober occasions speak all the good I know 
of every body," &c« 

To these resolutions, although they were formed 
in the ardour of a youthful imagination, he adher- 
ed, with a scrupulous Jlidelity; and the foundation,, 
we most admit, was not unworthy of the superstruc- 
ture he afterwards reared upon it 

He arrived in Philaddphia on the 11th of Octo- 
ber» and embarked upon his new adopted profes- 
sion. But in the course of a few months, just as he 
began to make some figure in Ihe mystery of a ha- 
berdasher, his employer died, and he bad to return 
to his proper trade. An offer of large wages in- 
duced him to undertake the management of the 
printing-office of his quondam master, to whom he 
rendered, by his skill and industry, the most im- 
portant service. They quarrelled ere long, and 
Fi^nkKn left him to form a similar establishment 
in connexioQ with* a fellow journeyman, whose fa- 
ther, a man of some wealth, was to supply the 
stock. . New types were purchased for the firm in 
London, and business followed apace. Our phil- 
osopher had recommended himself, by the perfect 
regularity of his deportment, and the intelligence 
of his conversation, to the favour of a number of 
leading persons, and had founded a club or deba- 
ting society, composed of young men of some con- 
sideratioh, all of whom took a lively interest in 
i his advancement. This club, the JuntOy which 
discussed formally and laboriously^ points of mor- 
als, politics, and natural pbilosoj^y, administer- 
ed ih an important degree to the improvement of 
his understanding, as well as of his fortunes. 

The countenance of his friends, and still more 
his- indefatigable assiduity in his office, contribu- 
ted to remove obstacles of some magnitude. The 
I establishment acquired consistency from day to 
.day* In a short time a- newspaper was addecKto 
^jgtf And managed with equal ability. Franklin seiz- 
^02 
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ed upon the topics most interesting to the piibiic^ 
and gave particular satisfaction by asserting the 
rights of the people, against the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, on the occasion of a dispute in whiab 
they were involved. The.Jiotice of the assembly 
of Pennsylvania was attracted to his paper^ and 
but a short time elapsed . before the editors were 
appointed its official print(^rs. This he mentions 
as ^^one of the first good effects of his having learur 
ed to scribble/' 

In the year 1729, his partner,, who hadbecoioe 

1^ a mereburden^ happily retired from the associiL- 

tion, and the capital which he Withdrew was re** 

Jilaced, as a loan^ by two of the many zealous 
riends whom Franklin had created* He greatly 
increased, at this time, his reputation and popu- 
larity, by publishing a pamphlet of hi,s own, " On 
the Nature and Necessity of Paper Currency." 
He treated this subject in such a' manner as to oc- 
casion an additional emission of paper, ivbich pro- 
ved of signal utility to trade in generali The i&- 
dustry which he displayed^ in every way, was tru- 
ly admimhle. He had opened a small stationer^s 
shop, which he contrived to conduct iii person, be- 
sides performing the manual labour of the print- 
ing office, arranging and replenishing his Gazette, 
writing pamphlets, and taking part in the literary 
exercises of the Junto. The paper which he par^ 
chased at the stores, he carried home through the 
streets in a wheelbarrow: though not twenty-four 
years of age, he abstained from all idle diversion, 
and if a book seduced him from his work, he read 
clandestinely, lest he should give scandal. Credit^ 
confidence, and custom, were the natural effects 
of this demeanour. He was enabled by degrees to 
pay off his debt, and to venture upon marriage. — 
Before his voyage to England, he had exchanged 
vows with a Miss Read, a young lady of excellent 
character and respectable connexions* He neg- 
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lected her somewhat, however/ daring his ahsence; 
and tiiis circumstance, added to the exhortations < 

of her relatives, hurried her into a match of a very 
inauspicious nature. She soon parted from a 
worthless husband, who fled from his creditors to 
the West Indies, and there died. Franklin find- 
ing her again free, renewed his addresses, as well 
to repair the wrong he accused himself of having 
committed by his neglect when in England, as to 
indulge the mutual affection which had revived in 
fee intercourse of society. They were united in 
1730, and he ilepicts her in his memoirs,, as^^a 
good and faithful helpmate.'' 

About the date of his marriage, he projected a 
common library for the club, and soon afterwards 
procured thesestablishment of the Philadelphia Li- 
brary, ^^ the fruitftll- mother of a hundred more,*' 
throughout these states. . This institution afforded 
him the means of wider research. He set apart a 
small portion of each day for study, and gave the 
remainder entirely to business. His domestic 
economy lost nothing by the presence of his wifd 
in point of order and frugality, cheerfulness, and 

"^-unremitting diligence. His mind became more in- 
tent^ as his circumstances grew easier, upon the 
permanent regulation of his appetites, and the gen- 
tVBl perfection of his moral temperament. The 
edifying, sure train of reflection into which ho 
fell on the subject, and the strict, ingenious sys- 
tcnaof discipline, which he followed for the pur- 
pose, may be seen at large in his memoirs. It will 

< likewise be seen Ijiere, that he kept steadily in 
view the benefit to accrue to the public from his 

' example and reasonings. He was brought early, 

• by experience and meditation, to the conviction, 

at virtue, in the most enlarged sense, is the ne- 

inthe of life; and, from first to last, his desire 

iras not more earnest to secure it for himself tbau 

\r the human race. 
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In 1732, he began to publish poor Rlchard^s al- 
manac^ wbkh was enriched with maxims of fruga- 
lity:, temperance, industry, and integrity* So great 
was its reputation, that he sold ten thousand annu- 
ally, and it was continued by him about twenty-fiTC 
years. The maxims were collected in the last al* 
manac» in the form of an address, called the way to 
wealth, which has appeared in various publican 
tions. In 17 36, he was appointed clerk of the gen* 
eral assembly of Pennsylvania, and in 1737, post- 
master of .Pliiladelphia. The first fire company 
was formed by him in 173&. When the frontiers 
of Pennsylvania were endangered in 1744, and an 
ineffectual attempt was made to procure a militia 
law,. he proposed a voluntary association for the 
defence of the province, and in a short time obtain- 
ed ten thousand names. , In 1747, he was chosen^a 
member of the assembly, and continued in this sta' 
tion ten yeai^ In all important discussions his 
presence was considered as indispensable* He sel- 
dom spoke, and never exhibited any oratory; but 
by a single observation he sometimes det(as*miued 
the fate of a question. In the long conti*oversies 
with the proprietaries or their governors, he took 
the most active part, and display^ a %m spirit 
of liberty. 

He was now engaged for a number of years in a 
course of electrical experiments, of which he pub- 
lislied an account. His great discovery was the 
identity of the electric fluid and lightning. Thia 
discovery he made in the summer of 1752. To 
the upright stick of a kite he attached an iro] 
poiiit; the string was of hemp, excepting the part 
which he held in his hand, which was silk^ and a 
key was fastened where the hempen string termi^ 
nated. With this apparatus, on the approach of j 
a thunder storm, he raised his kite. A cloud pas-^i 
sed over it, and no sign of electricity appearinj 
he began to dispaii-; but observing the loose fibi 
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«f his string to movo suddenly toward an erect po- 
sition, he presented his knuckle to the key, and 
received a strong spark. The success of this ex- 
periment completely established his theory. The 
practical use of this discovery in securing houses 
from lightning, by pointed conductors, is well 
! known in America and Europe. In 1753, he was 
•' appointed deputy postmaster-general of the Bri- 
tish colonies, and in the same year the academy of 
Philadelphia, projected by him, was established. 
In 1754f he was one of tilie commissioners, who at- 
! tended the Congx:^ss at Albany, to . devise the best 

• means of defending the country against the BJrench. 
He drew up a plan of union (or defence and gene- 
ral government, which was adopted by the con- 
gress. It was, however, rejected by the board of 
frade in England, because it gave too much power 
to the representatives of the people; and it was re- 
jected by the assemblies of the colonies, because it 
gave too milch power to the president general. Af- 
ter the defeat of Braddock he was appointed col- 
onel of a regiment, and he repaired to the frontiers 
and built a fort. 

Higher employments, hoWever, at length called 
him from his country, which he was destined to 
serve more effectually, as its agent in Efigland, 

• whither he was sent in 1^57. The stamp act, by 
which the British minister wished to familiarize 
the Americans to pay taxes to the mother country, 
revived that love of liberty, which had led their 
foi'efathers to a country, at that time a desert; and 

^be colonies formed a congress, the first idea of 
^hich had been communicated to them by Frank- 
lin, at the conferences at Albany, in 1754. The 
war that was just terminated, and the exertions 
jnade by them to support it, had given them a con- 
[•Tiction of their strength; they opposed this mea* 
r.e, and the minister gave way, but he reserved 
e means of renewing the attempt. Once can*- 
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tioned, however, they remained on their guariT; 
liberty cherished by their alarms, took deeper 
root; and the rapid circulation of ideas, by means 
of newspapers, for the introduction t)f which they 
were indebted to the printer at Philadelphia, Uni- 
ted them together to resist every fi*esh enterprise. 
In the yeai' 1766, this printer, called to the oar of 
the house of commons, underwent that famous in- 
terrogatory, which placed the name of Franklia 
as high in politics, as it was in natural philosophy. 
From that time he defended the cause of America 
with a firmness and moderation becoming a great 
man, pointing out to the ministry all the errors ^ 
they committed, and the consequences they would 
produce, till the period when the tax on tea meet- 
ing the same opposition as the stamp act had done, 
England blindly fancied herself capable of subject- 
ing, by force, 3,000,000 of men determined to be 
free, at a distance of 1000 leagues. In 1766, he ' 
yisited Holland, and Germany, and received 
ihe^ greatest marks of attention from men of ■ 
^science. In his^passage through Holland, he learn- 
ed from the watermen, the effect which the diminu^ 
tion of the quantity of watw in canals has in im- 
peding the progress of boats. Upon his return tft" 
England, he was led to make a number of experi^.l 
ments, all of which tended to confirm the observa-.] 
tion. 

In the following year, he travelled into France 
where he met with no less favourable reception^ 
than he had experienced in Germany. He was in- 
troduced to a number of literary characters, aB< 
to the king, Louis XV. 

He returned to America, and arrived in Phi] 
delphiainthe beginning of May, 1775, and 
received with all those marks of esteem and affc 
tion, which his eminent services merited. The dj 
after his arrival he was elected by the legislal 
of Pennsylvania^ a member of congress^ 
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It was in this year that Dr. Franklin addressed 
that memorable and laconic epistle to his old friend 
and companion, Mr* Strahan, then king's prin- 
ter, and member of the British parliament, of 
which the following is a correct copy, and of 
Which a &c.simile is given in the last, and most 
correct edition of his works: 

. . ThUada. Jaly 5f 1775. 

Ma. SxRAHAir, 

Ttou are a Member of Parliament, and oQe 
of that Majority which has doomed my Country to 
^ DesU-uctjion.-^You have began to bum our Towns, 
' and murder our PeopIc-^^Lopk upon your Hands! 
•-^They are stained with the Blood of your Rela- 
tions!— You and I were long Friends: — You are 
now my £n^tnyt-— and ^ 

.1 am, 

Yours, 

B. FRANKLIN. 

In October, 1775, Br. Franklin was appointed 

by Congress, jointi^ with Mr. Han^son and Mr. 

Lynch, a committee to visit the American camp at 

i« Cambridge, and, in conjunction with the comman- 

' der in chief, (general Washington,) to endeavour 

to convince ihe troops, whose term of enlistment 

was about to expiry of the necessity of their con- 

; tinuing in the field, and persevering in the cause of 

their country. 

fie waa, afterwards, sent on a mission to Cana- 
da^ to endeavour to unite that country to the com- 
mon cause of liberty. But the Canadians could 
Bot be prevailed upon to oppose the measures of 
"*fce 'British government. 
JEt was directed that a printing apparatus, and 
mds, competent to print in French and English, 
►uld accompany this mission. Two papers were 
Ltlen and circulated very extensively througli^ 
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Canada; but it was not until after the experi* 
ment had been tried, that it was found not more 
than one person in iive hundred eauld'read* — 
Dr. Franklin was accustomed to make the best of 
^very occurrence, suggested that if it were intrad- 
edto send another mission, it should be a mission 
composed of schoolmast^^ 

He was, in 1776, appointed a committee witk 
John Adams and Edward Rutledge, to inquire into 
the powers, with which lord Howe was invested in > 
regard to the adjustment of our diffl^^ces *with 
Great Britain. Wheti his lordship expressed his 
concern at being obliged to distre^ those, whoift 
he so much regarded, Dr. Franklin assured him 
that the Americans^ oiit of reciprocal regard, 
would endeavour to lessen, asr much sm possible, 
the pain which he might feel on their- account^ Iqr 
taking the utmost care of themselves. Jn the dis- 
cussion of the ^eat question of iiMependence, he 
was decidedly in favour of the' measure. He was 
in the same year, chosen president of the conven- 
tion which met in Philadelphia, to form a Aew 
constitution for^Pennsylvania. The single legisla- 
ture and the plural executive, seem to have been 
his £a.yourite principles. ' In the latter end of the 
year 1776, he was sent to France to assist In nego^ 
tiation with Mr. Arthur Lee and Silas Deane. He 
had much influence in forming the "treaty of al- 
liance and commerce, whidh was signed Febrnary 
6, 1778, and he afterwards completed a ti-caty of 
amity and commerce with Sweden. In conjuirc* 
tion with Mr. Adams, Mr. Jay, and Mr. Laurens, 
he signed the provisional articles of peace, No- 
vember SO, 1 782, and the definitive treaty, Sep-' 
tember 30, 1783, While he was in France he waa 
appointed one of the commissioners to examij 
Mesmer^s anim^ magnetism in 1784* Being 
sirous of returning to his native country he requ 
ed that an ambassador might be appoi|ited in 
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idace, una on the airiyal of his successor^ Mr« 
JefferBon^ he immediately sailed for Philadelphia^ 
where hsi arrived in S^tember, 1785. He was 
received with universal applause, and w^as soon 
[ appointed president of the supreme executive coun- 
I cil. In 1787/ he was a delegate to the grand con- 
vention, which formed Ihe constitution of the Uni- 
' ted States; in this convention he had differed in 
^> some points from the majority; but when the ai'- 
; tides were ultimately decreed, he said to liis col- 
leagues, ^^ We ought to kave but one opinion; tlie 
I good of ow country refftmes that the resolution 
sliould be unanimous;** and be signed. 
On the 17tk of April, 179G, in the eighti^-fourtli 
I year of his age, he expired in the city of Phila- 
delpliia; encountering this last solemn conflict, 
f with the same philosophical tranquility and pious 
resignation to the will of Heaven, which had dis- 
tinguished him ' through all the various events of 
his life. 

He was interred, on tiie ^Isl of April, and con- 
gress ordered a general mourning for him through- 
out America, of one month. In France, the cx- 
, pression of public grief, was scarcely less enthu- 
; siastic. There tlie event was solemnized, under 
^ the direction of the municipality of Paris, by fu- 
f neral orations; and the national assembly, his 
death being announced in a very eloquent and pa- 
thetic discourse, decreed that each of the members 
should wear mourning for three days, ^* in com- 
memoration of the event;" and that a letter of con- 
■^ dolence, for the iiTcparable loss they had sustain- 
ed, should he directed to the American cougress. 
, Honours extremely glorious to his memory, and 
I such, it has been remarked, as were never before 
paid by any public body of one nation, to the citi- 
in of another. 

He lies buried in the north-west corner of Christ 
hiirch-yard; distinguished fi-om the surrounding 
P 
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dead, bj the humility of his sepulchre, fie is co- i 
vered by a small marble slab, on a level witii the ' 
surface of the earth, and bearing thesiiilein- j 
^ription of his name, with that of his wife. A 
monument sufficiently corresponding to thej^lain- 
ness of his manners, little suitable to the sp^ndor \ 
* ©f his virtues. - 

He had two children, a son and a daughter, 
several grand -children who survived hiiii» >' 
son, who had been governor of New-JenSey, iii 
the British government, adhered, during the revd 
lution, to the royal partyi and spent^the remain- \ 
der of his life in England. The daughter married 
Mr Bache, of Philadelphia, whose descendants , 
yet resiib in that city. 

Franklin enjoyed, during the greater part of his 
life, a healthy constitutioB, and Excelled in ex6rd- \ 
ses of strength and activity. In Stature he waJ ; 
ab9ve Ihe middle slze^ manly, athletic, and 'ir^Il 
proportioned. His countenance, as it is represent- \ 
ed in his portrait, is distinguished by an air of 
serenity and satisfaction; the natural consequen- 1 
ees of a vigorous temperament, of strength of 
mind, and conscious integrity: It \» also marked 
in visible characters, by deep thought and inflexi 
bk resolution. 

The whole life of Franklin, his meditations an^ 
hii^ labours, have all been directed»to puVic utOi- 
ty; but the grand object that he had always ia 
view, did not shut his heart against pi'i^i|||^ friend- 
ship; he loveil his family, and his friend^kndiiM 
«x^inely beneficent. In society he Vas senten 
tions^ bIM; not fluent; a listener rather than atalk< 
er ; an informing rather than a pleasing con 
^ impatient of interruption, he often mentii 
custom of the Indians, who always p 
6ome time before they give an answ^ J9 a ^ 
wh]f:h they have heard attentively; unltl^ 
the politest societies in Burope, wjbiere a 
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^ l^eneral Schuyler, had deprived B^rgoyneof all 
. - Ihflise resources wMch the neighbouring country 
[ * might have aflTorded him. After a fortnight^s" la- 
bour, he had been able to collect only twelve boats^ 
and five day's provision foV his army. An attempt 
I to obtain possession of a d^iository of provisions 
[^ -at Bennington, had failed, and two detachments, 
sent on that service had been defeated. The mili- 
tia of the eastern and lower country were rapidly 
collecting, ai|d threatened to raise obstacles still 
more'formidable than those of nature. 

Gates was now appointed to succeed -Schuyler, 
and amved at the scene <tf action on the Slst of 
August, 1777. 

It was fortunate for general Gates, that the re- 
treat from Ticonderoga had been conducted Under 
f, ' ^eilher auspices titan liiB,and that he took the com- 
mand when the indefatigable but unrequited labors 
• of Schuyler, knd the courage of Starke and his 
mountaineers, had already insured the ultimate de- 
feat of Burgoyne, who, notx^ithstanding his unfa- 
vourable prospects, would not think of saving his 
army by a titnely retreat, was highly propitious to 
I the new American commander. 

After coUectiiig thirty days provision, Burgoyne 
passed the Hudson and encamped at Saratoga.-*— 
Gates, with numbers already equal, and daily in- 
creasing, began to advance towards him with a re- 
solution to oppose his progress d.t the risk of a battle. 
He encamped at Stillwater, and Burgoyne hastened 
forward to open the way with his sword. On the 
17th of September, the two armies were within four 
miles of each other. Two days after, skirmishes 
between advanced parties terminated in an engage- 
ment almost general, in which the utmost eiforts of 
le British- merely enabled them to maintain the 
►ting of the preceding day. 
., iurgoyne,*unassisted by the Bristish foixes uu- 
Iber Clinton at New York, fcHmd himself uftable *p 
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pursue his inarch down the river^ and in the hope 
of this assistance^ was content to remain in his 
camp, and stand on the defensive. His army was 
likewise diminished by the desertion of the Indians 
and Canadian militia^ to less than one half of its 
original number. Grates, finding his forces large- 
ly increasing, being plentifully supplied with pro^' 
visions, and knowing that Burgoyne. had only a li- 
mited store, which was rapidly lessening, a^d could 
not be recruited, was net without hopes that victo- 
ry would come, in time, even without a battle**— 
His troops were so numerous^ and.his fortified po- 
sition so strong, that he was able to take, measures 
for preventing the retreat of the enemy, by occu- 
pying the strong posts in his rear. Accordingly, 
nineteen days passed without any further opera-, 
tions, « delay as ruinous to one party, as it was ad- 
vantageous to the other. At the end of this period, 
the British general found his prospects of assist- 
ance as remote as ever, and the consumption- of Ms 
stores so alarming, that retreat or victory became 
unavoidable alternatives. 

On the 8th of October, a warm action ^isued, in 
which the British were every where repulsed, and 
a pa3*t of their lines occupied by their enemies. 
Burgoyne^s loss was very considerable in killed, 
wounded and prisoners, while the favourable situa- 
tion of Gates's army made its losses in the battle of 
no moment. Burgoyne retired in the night to a 
stronger camp, but the measures immediately taken 
by Gates to cut off his retreat, compelled him with- 
out delay to regain his former camp at Saratoga. 
There he arrived with little molestation from his 
adversary. His provisions being now reduced to 
the supply of a few days, the transport of^ artil- 
lery and baggage, towards Canada, b^ing rendered 
impracticable by the judicious measures of his ad- 
versary, the British general resolved upon a rapid 
retreat, merely with w^^at the soldiers could carry. 
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On a carefal scrutuiy, however, it was found 
that they were deprived even of this resource, as 
the passes thfH>ugh which their route lay, were so 
strongly guarded, that nothing hut artiUery could 
clear them. In this desperate situation a parley 
took place, and on the 16th of October the whole 
army surrendered to Gates. The prize obtained 
consisted ef more than five thousand prisoners, 
some fine artillery, sevei^ thousand muskets, clo- 
thing for 7000 men, with a great quantity of tents, 
and other military stores. All the frontier fort- 
resses were immediately abandoned to the victors. 

It is not easy to overrate the importance of this 
success. It may be considered as deciding the 
war of the revolution, as from that period the Bri- 
tish cause began rapidly to decline. The capture 
of Gomwallis was hardly of equal importance. to 
that of Burgoyne, and was, in itself, an event of 
much less splendour, and productive of less exul- 
tation. 

Howfttr the misfortunes of Burgoyne were owing 
to the accidents beyond human controul, and how 
far they are ascribed to the individual conduct and 
courage of the American commander, would be a 
useless and invidious inquiry. Reasoning on the 
ordinary ground, his merits were excee4bgly 
great, and this event entitled him tp a high rank 
among the deliverers of his country. The memo- 
ry of all former misfortunes were effaced by the 
magnitude of this victory, and the government and 
people vied with each other in expressing their ad- 
miration of the conquering general. Besides the 
thanks of congress, the general receiv,ed fVom the 
president a gold medal, as a memorial of their 
gratitude. 

Every war abounds \rtth cases of private suf- 
fcring and distress, very few of which become pub- 
lic, though sympathy and curiosity are powerfully 
lixcited by narratives of that kind; and the feel- 

Q 
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ings of a whole nation are remarkably swayed 
by them. The expedition of Burgoyne was adorn^ 
ed by the romantic and affecting tales of M^Crea, 
and lady Hamet Ackland. The latter is of Ho 
further consequence in this narration^ Ihan as it 
reflects great credit on the politeness and humani^ 
ty of general Gates. Major Ackland, the hus- 
band of this lady, was wounded and made pris6n* 
er in one of the battles preceding the surrender, 
and his wife, in going to the hostile camp to at- 
tend her husband, met with a reception, which 
proved that long converse with military scenes, had 
left the virtues of humanity wholly unimpaired iu 
Ms bosom. 

Gates was now placed at the head of the board 
of war; a post of trust and dignity, scarcely infe- 
rior to that of the commander in chief. 

He* was in a private station, residing on his 
farm iu Virginia, in June, 1780. The low state 
of their affairs, in the southern districts, induced 
congress, on the 13th erf that month, to call him to 
the chief command in that quarter* The state of 
affairs in Pennsylvania, Jersey, and New York, 
afforded sufficient employment for Wasliington, 
and Gates being the next in rank and reputation, 
was ^sorted to as the last refuge of his suffering 
country. 

The efforts of the British in the southern states 
^ad been very strenuous and successful. Charles- 
ton, the chief city, had been taken. All the Amer- 
ican- detachments, collected with great difficulty, 
easily dissolved by their own fears, ill furnished 
with arms, and unqualified for war, by inexpe- 
rience and want of discipline, were instantly over- 
whelmed and dispersed by the well egui^ped ca- 
valry of Tarletott, and the veterans of itawdon 
and Cornwallis. The American leaders Ayere JESi- - 
mous for tkeir valour, perseverance, and activity;, 
iiut these ^nstlities would not supply the place of 
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guns; aud of hands to manage them. At Uiis cri- 
sis Gates took the command of that miserable rem- 
nant which bore the name of the southern army, 
and which mustered about fifteen hundred men. A 
very numerous and formidable force existed in the 
promises of North Carolina and Virginia* The 
paper armies of the new states always made a no- 
ble appearance. All the muniments of .war over- 
flowed the skirts of these armies; but^ alas! the 
field was as desolate as the paper estimate was 
full. The promised army proved to be only one 
tenth of the stipulated number, and assembled at 
the scene of action long after the fixed time. 
The men were destitute of arms and ammunition, 
aud, what was most to be regretted, were undisci- 
plined- 
Two modes of immediate action were proposed. 
One was to advance into the country possessed by 
the enemy, by a road somewhat circuitous, but 
\vhich would supply the army with accommoda- 
tion and provisions. Gates was averse to dilato- 
ry measures. He was, perhaps, somewhat misled 
by the splendid success which had hitherto attend- 
ed him. He was anxious to come to action imme- 
diately, and to terminate the war by a few bold and 
energetic efibrts. He, therefore, resolved to col- 
lect all the troops into one body, and to meet the 
enemy as^oon as possible. Two days after his 
arrival in camp be began his march by the most 
direct road. This road, unfortunately, led through 
a barren country, in the hottest and most un- - 
wholesome season of the year. 

During this march, all the forebodingly of those 
who preferred a different track, were amply ful- 
filled. A scanty supply of cattle, found nearly 
wild in the woods, was their principal sustenance^ 
while bread or flour was almost wholly wanting, 
and when we add to a scarcity of food, the malig- 
nity of the climate and the season, we shall not 
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wonder that the work of the enemy was anticipa- 
ted in the destruction of considerable numbers by 
disease. The perseverance of Gates, in surmount- 
ing the obstacles presented by piny thickets and 
dismal swamps^ deserves praise^ hoM^ever injudi- 
cious the original choice of such a road may be 
thought by some. In this course he effected a junc- 
tion with some militia of North Carolina, and 
with a detachment under Porterfield. 

He finally took possession of Clermont, wltenci 
the British commander, lord Rawdon, had pre- 
viously withdrawn. That general prepared, by 
collecting and centering his forces in one body, to 
overwhelm him in a single battle. Lord Rawdon 
was posted, with his forces, at Camden. After 
some deliberation, the American leader determia- 
cd to approach the English, and expose himself to 
the chance of a battle. 

Rumour had made the numbers of tb^ Americans 
much gi'eater than they really were in the imagi- 
nation of the British. Cornwallis, himself, hasten- 
ed to the scene of action, and, tiiough mustering 
all his strength for this arduous occasion, could 
not bring two thousand effective men into the field. 
Nineteen, however, t)ut of twenty, of these, were 
veterans of the most formidable qualifications. 
With the reinforcement of seven hundred Virgi- 
nia militia anti some other detachments, Gates's 
army did not fall short of four thousand men. A 
very i^mall portion of these were regular troops, 
w hile the rest were a wavering and undisciplined 
militia^ whose presence was rather injurious than 
beneficiflit 

Notwithstanding his inferiority of numbers, 
Cornwallis found that a retreat would be more 
pernicious than a battle under the worst auspices; 
and he himself on the 1:6th of August, prepared to 
attack his enemy. Qreneral Gates bad taken the 
ssone resolution at tiie ju^e'time; and the adverse 
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forces came to an engagement, in which Ihe Amer- 
icans suffered a defeat. The loss of the hattle was 
ascribed, with reason, to the unskilfulness of the 
militia. Among these the route and confusion was 
absolute and irretrievable, and Gates had the sin- 
gular fortune of conducting the most prosperous 
and the nfost disastrous of tlie military enterprises , 
in this war. 

Here was a dismal reverse in the life of Gates. 
His prosperous scale sunk at Camden as fast as it 
had mounted at Saratoga. There had be«n a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the best road to the theatre: 
of action, and the hardships and diseases which 
(wne party had foretold would infest the road which 
he took, actually exceeded what was menaced. A 
battle lost against half the number, in circumstan- 
ces whei'e the vanquished army was taken, in some 
degree, by surprise, would not fail to suggest sus- 
picions as to the caution or discernment of the 
general. 

Gates continued in command till October the 
5th, in the same year, about fifty days after the 
disaster at Camden. In this interval he had been 
busily employed in repairing the consequences of 
that defeat, and was now reposing for the winter. 
He was, on that day, however, displaced, and sub- 
jected to the inquiry of a special court. The in- 
quiry was a tedious one, but terminated finally in ^ 
the acquittal of the general. He was reinstated in 
his military command in the year 1782. In the 
meantime, however, the great scen^j of the south- 
ern war, especially the capture of Cwnwallis, had 
past. Little room was afforded to a new general • 
to gather either laurels or henbane. A pkHicular 
detail of those transactions in which he was con- 
cerned, exceeds the limits prescribed to this hastjr 
'«ketch. Ill^like manner, we are unable to digest 
that voluminous mass of letters, evidences, axiA 
Q.2 
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documents by which the resolution of congress, iu 
favour of his conduct at Camden, was dictated. 

The captui^e of Cornwallis which produced such 
grand and immediate consequences, swallowed up 
the memory of all former exploits, and whatever 
sentence the impartial historian may pronounce on 
the comparative importance of the capture of Bur- 
goyne, and the surrender of Cornwallis, to the na- 
tional welfare, or to the merit of the leaders, the 
people of that time could not hearken to any such 
parallel. They swam in joy and exultation, and 
the hero of York-town was alike with congress and 
with the people the only saviour of his country. 

When the revolution was completed, Gates re- 
tired to his plantation in Virginia. We are unac- 
quainted with the particulars of his domestic ecoir- 
omy; but have reason to infer that it was eminent- 
ly mild and liberal, since seven years afterwards, 
when he took up his final residence in New York, 
he gave freedt)m to his slaves. Instead of turning 
them to the highest profit, he made provision for 
the old and infirm, while several of them testified j 
their attachment to him by remaining in his fami- ^ 
ly. In the characteristic virtue of planters, hospi- 
tality, Gates had no competitor, and his reputation 
may well be supposed to put that v irtue to a hard 
te-st. He purchased, in the neighbouihood of New 
York, a spacious house, with valuable ground, for 
the life of himself and his wife, and here, with few 
exceptions, he remai^ied for the rest of his life. 

No wonder that the military leaders in the revo- 
lution, should aspire to the enjoyment of its civil 
honours afterwards. The war was too short to 
create § race of mere soldiers. The merchants j 
and lawyers who entered the army, became l^cr-^ 
chants and lawyers again, and had lost none or^ 
"their primitive qualifications for adm^stering tbe- 
civil government. Gates, however^ was a singu- 
Far example amoi^ the ofiieers of high rank. Hji5;> 
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Qriginal profession was a soldier, and disabled him 
from acquiring the capacity suitable to the mere 
magistrate and senator. Daring twenty-three 
years^ he was only for a short time in a public 
body* In the year 1800, he was elected to the 
New York legislature, in consequence of a critical 
balance of the parties in that state, and withdrew 
again into private life, as soon as the purpose for 
which he was elected was gained. 

General Gates was a whig in England and a re- 
publican in America. His political opinions did 
not separate him from many respectable citizens^ 
whose views differed widely from his own. 

He had a handsome person, tending to corpu- 
lence, in the middle of life; remarkably courteous 
to all; and carrying good humour sometimes be* 
yond^ the limits of dignity. He is said to have re-^ 
ceived a classical education, and not to have en- 
tirely neglected that advantage in after life. To 
science, literature, or erudition, however, he made 
no pretensions; but gave indisputable marks of a 
social, amiable and benevolent disposition. 

He died, without posterity, at his customary 
abode, near New York, on the 10th of April, 1806, 
after having counted a long series of 78 years. 

GREENE, Nathaniei, a major general in 
the army <rf the United States, and one of the most 
distinguished officers in the revolutionary war, was 
born in the town of Warwick, in Rhode Island, in 
the: year 1741. His parents were Quakers. Hil^ 
father was a respectable anchor-smith. Being in- 
tended for the business which his fstther pursued, 
young Greene received nothing but a common Eng- 
lish education* But, to himself, an acquisition so 
humble and Hmited, was unsatisfactory and mor- 
tifying. While he was a boy he learned the Latin 
hi^nguage ; chiefly by his own industry. Having; 
procured, in part by his own economy, a smaH 
Bbrary, he spent hia evenings^ and all the time ho 
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could redeem from business, in regular study. He 
read with a vic\\ to general improvement; but mil- 
itary history occupied a considerable share of his 
attention, and constituted his delight. 

He embarked in his father's line of business, 
and in the regular pursuit of it. employed a consid- 
erable jiortion of his time, until he was elevated, at 
an unusually early age, to a seat in the legislature 
of his native colony. In this situation, the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary v^ar found him; 
and, the undisguised part which he took in promo- 
ting an appeal to arms, caused him to be dismissed 
from the society of friends, of which he had ante- 
cedently been a member. 

He began his military career as a private in 
a military association, of which he was tiie princi- 
pal promoter, and which was cbaii:ered under the 
name of the Kentish Gvards. and commanded by 
general James M. Varnum, But in the year 1775, 
Rhode-Island having raised three regiments of mi- 
litia, amounting in the whole to about 1600, and 
officered by some of her most distinguislicd inhab- 
itants, she placed them under the command of Mr. 
Greene, with the rank of brigadier general, who, 
without loss of time, conducted them to head-quar- 
ters, in the village of Cambridge. 

Here, having, by a single act of promotion, af- 
ter a noviciate of about seven months, exchanged 
the rank of a private, for that of a general officer, 
he soon distinguished himself, in his present sta- 
tion, and offered to others, a most salutary exara- 
ple. This he did in a very special manner, and, 
with the happiest effect, by his prompt obedience 
to the commands of his superiors, at a time, when 
that subordination, which alone can render an ar- 
my efficient and powerful, was not yet established; 
by habits of sti*ict and laborious attentfpn, in the 
regular study of Ihe military science; and by the 
excellent discipline, which he caused to be intro- 
duced into his own brigade. 
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General Greene's merit and abilities, as well in 
the council as in the field, were not long unnoticed 
by general Washington, who reposed in him the 
utmost confidence, and paid a particular deference 
to his advice and opinion, on all occasions of doubt 
and difficulty. * 

He was appointed major general by congress, 
the £6th of August, 1776. Towards the close of 
that year, he was at the Trenton surprise; and, at 
the beginning of the next, was at the battle of 
Princeton, two enterprises not more happily plan- 
ned than judiciously and bravely executed, in both 
qf which he highly distinguished himself, serving 
his noviciate under the American Fabius. 

At the battle of Germantown, he commanded the 
left wing of the American army; and his utmost 
endeavours were exerted to retrieve the fortune of 
that day, in which his conduct met with the appro- 
bation of the commander in chief. 

In March, 1778, he was appointed quarter-mas- 
ter-general, which office he accepted under a stipu- 
lation, that his rank in the army should not be af- 
fected by it, and that he should retain his right to 
command, in time of action, according to his rank 
and seniority. This he exercised at the battle of 
Monmouth, where he commanded the right wing 
of the army. 

About the' middle of the same year, an attack 
being planned by the Americans, in conjunction 
with the French fleet, on the Britisli garrison at 
Newport, Rhode-Island, general Sullivan was ap- 
pointed to the command, under whom general 
Greene served. This attempt was unsuccessful; 
the French fleet having sailed out of harbour, to 
engage lord Howe's fleet, they were dispersed by 
a storm, and the Americans were obliged to raise 
the siege of Newport, in doing which, general 
Greene displayed a great degree of skill, in draw- 
ing Qff'the army in safety. 
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After the hopes of the British generals, to exe- 
cute some decisive stroke, to the northward were 
frustratedj^ they turned their attention to the 
southern states, as less capable of defence, and 
more likely to reward the invaders witli ample 
plunder. A grand expedition was, in consequence, 
planned at I^ew-York, where the army embarked 
on the 26fh of December, 1779: they landed oft 
the 11th of February, 1780, within about thirty 
miles of Charleston, which, after a brave. defence, 
was surrendered to sir Henry Clinton, on the 12th 
of May, 

A series of ill success follow^ed this unfortunate 
event. The American arms in South Carolina, 
were, in general, unsuccessful; and the inhabi- 
tants were obliged to submit t6 the invaders, 
whose impolitic severity was extremely ill calcu- 
lated to answer any of the objects for which the 
war had been commenced. 

Affairs were thus circumstanced, when general 
Washington appointed general Greene to the com- 
mand of the American forces in the soutliern dis- 
trict. He arrived at Charlotte on the 2d day of 
December, 1780, accompanied by general Morgan, 
a brave officer, who had distinguished himself to 
the northward, in the expedition agiiinst Bur- 
goyne. He found the forces he was to command, 
reduced to a very small number, by defeat and by 
desertion. The returns were nine hundred and 
seventy continentals, and ope thousand and thir- 
teen militia. Military stores, provisions, forage, 
and all things necessary, were, if possible, in a 
more reduced state than his army. His men were 
without pay, and almost without clothing: and 
supplies of the latter were not to be bad, but from 
a distance of two hundred miles. In this perilous 
and embarrassed situation, he had to oppose a res- 
pectable and victorious army. Fortunately for 
him, the conduct of some of the friends of royalty 
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^obliged numbers^ otherwise disposed to remain 
neiiter, to take up arms in their own defence. 
This, and the prudent measures the general took 
for removing the innumerable difficulties and dis- 
advantages he was surrounded with, and for con- 
ciliating the afiections of the inhabitants, soon 
brought together a considerable force; far inferior, 
however, to that; of the British, who deemed the 
country perfectly subjugated. 

After he had recruited his forces with all the 
friends to the revolution that he could assemble, 
he sent a considerable detachment, under general 
Morgan, to the western extremities of the state, to 
protect the well-disposed inhabitants from the ra- 
vages of the tories. This force, which was the 
first that had for a considerable time appeared 
there, on the side of the Americans, inspii'ed the 
friends of liberty with new courage, so that num- 
bers of them crowded to the standard of general 
Morgan, who, at length, became so formidable, 
tliftfct lord Cornwallis thought proper to send colo- 
nel Tarleton, to dislodge him from the station he 
had taken. This officer was at the head of a thou- 
sand regular troops, and had two field pieces. He 
xiame up, on the "seventeenth of January, 1781, at 
a place called Cowpens, with g<?neral Morgan, 
whose force was much inferior, and was composed 
of two-thirds militia, and one-third continentals. 
An engagement was the immediate consequence. 

Morgan gained a complete victory over an offi- 
cer, the rapidity and success of wiiose attacks, un- 
til that time, might have entitled him to make use 
of the declaration of Caesar, ^^veni, tidi; vici.'* 
Upwards of five hundred of the British laid down 
their arms, and were made prisoners; a very con- 
siderable number were killed. Sight hundred 
stand of arms, two field pieces, and thii*ty-fivo 
baggage- waggons fell to the victors, who had only 
twelve killed and sixty wounded. 
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This brilliant succeed quite disconcerted the plan, 
of operations formed • by lord Corn wallis. Having 
entertained no idea of any enemy to oppose iti 
South Carolina, the conquest of which he deemed 
complete, he had made every preparation for car- 
rying his arms to the north wsurd, to gather the lau- 
rels which, he imagined, awaited him. He now 
found himself obliged to postpone this design. He 
marched with rapidity after general Morgan, in 
hopes not only to recover the prisoners, hut to re- 
venge Tarleton's losses. The American general, 
by a rapidity of movements, and the interference 
of Providence, eluded his efforts; and general 
Greene effected a junction of the two divisions of 
his little army, on the 7th of February. Still he 
was sor*far inferior to lord Cornwallis, that he was 
obliged to retreat northward; and, notwithstand- 
ing the vigilance and activity of his enemy, he 
brought his men in safety into Virginia. 

In Virginia, general Greene received some re- 
inforcements, and had the promise oi more; om 
which he returned again into Ncwlh Carolina, 
where, on their anival, he hoped to be able to act 
on the offensive. He encamped in the vicinity of 
lord Comwallis's army. By a variety of the best 
concerted manceuvres, he so judiciously supported 
the arrangement t>f his troops, by the secrecy and 
promptitude of his motions, that, during three 
weeks, while the enemy remained near him, he 
prevented them from taking any advantage of 
their superiority; and even cut off all opportunity 
of the irreceiving succours from the roy alsits. 

About the beginning of March, he effected a 
junction with a continental regiment, and two 
considerable bodies of Virginia and Carolina mi- 
litia. He then determined on attacking the Bri- 
tish commander without loss of time, ^' being per- 
suaded,'' as he declared in his subsequent dispatch- 
^es, *^that, if he was successful, it would prove 
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ruinous to the enemy; and, if otherwise, that it 
would be but a partial evil to him.'' On the i4th9 
he arrived at Guilford court-house, the British then 
lying at twelve miles distance. 

His army consisted of about four thousand five 
hundred men, of whom near two-thirds were North 
Cai'olina and Virginia militia. The British were 
about two thousand four hundred; all regular 
troops, and the greater part inui*ed to toil and ser- 
vice in their long expedition imder lord Cornwal- 
lis, who, on the morning of the 15th, being appri- 
sed of general Greeners intentions, marched to 
n^eet him. The latter disposed his army in three 
lines; the militia of North Carolina were in front; 
the second line was composed of those of Virgi- 
nia; and the third, which was the flower of the 
army, was formed of continental troops, near fif- 
teen hundred in number. They were flanked on 
both sides by cavalry and riflemen, and were post- 
ed on a rising ground, a mile and a half from 
Guilford court-house. 

' l^e engagement commenced at half an hour af- 
ter one o'clock, by a brisk cannonade; after which, 
the British advanced in three columns; and attack- 
ed the first line, composed of North Carolina mili- 
tia. These, who, probably, had never been in ac- 
tion before, were panic struck at the approach of 
the enemy; and many of them ran away without 
firing a gun, or being fired upon, and even before 
the British had come nearer than one hundred and 
. forty yards to them. Part of them, however, fired; 
but they then followed the example of their com- 
rades^ Their officers mad© every possible effort to 
rally them : but the advantages of their position, 
npr any other consideration, could induce them to 
maintain their ground. This shameful conduct 
had a great effect upon the issue of the battle. The 
next line, however, behaved much better. They 
fought with great bravery; and were thrown into 
R 
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disorder; rallied, returned to the charge, and kept 
up a heavy fire for a long time; but were at length 
broken, and driven on the third line, when the en- 
gagement became general,, very severe, and very 
bloody. At length, superiority of discipline car- 
ried lite, day from superiority of numbers. The 
conflict endured an hour and a half ; and was ter- 
minated by general Greene's ordering a retreat, 
when he perceived that the enemy w^ere on the point 
of encircling his troops* 

This was a hard fought action. Lord Comwal- 
lis stated his losses in killed, wounded, and mis- 
sing, at five hundred and thirty-two, among whom 
were several officers of considerable rank. But 
this battle was, nevertheless, decisive in its conse- 
quences. Lord Comwallis was, three days after, 
obliged to make a retro^ade motion ; and to return 
to Wilmington, situated two hundred miles from 
the scene of action. He was even under the ne- 
cessity of abandoning a considerable number of 
those who were dangerously wounded. The loss 
of the Americans was about four hundred, killed 
and wounded. 

Some time after the battle of Guilford, general 
Greene determined to return to South Carolina, to 
endeavour to expel the British from that state. — 
His first object was to attempt the reduction of 
Camden, where lord Rawdon was posted with 
about /line hundred men. The strength of this 
place, which wail covered t)n the south and east 
side by a riyer and creek; and to the w^estward and 
northward, by six redoubts; rendered it impracti- 
cable to carry it by storm, with the small army- 
general Greene had, consisting of about seven hun- 
dred continentals, the militia having gone home« 
He, therefore, encamped at about a mile from the 
town, in order to prevent supplies from being 
brought in, and to take advantages of such favour- 
able circumstances as might occur. 
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Lord Rawdon's situation was extremely deli- 
cate* Colonel Watson, whom he had some time 
before detached, for the protection of the eastern 
frontiers, and to whom he had, on intelligence of 
general Greeners intentions, sent orders to return 
to Camdwi, was so effectually watched by general 
Marion, that it was impossible for him to obey. 
His lordship's supplies were, moreover, vei*y pre- 
carious; and should general Greene's reinforce- 
ments arrive, he might be so closely invested, as 
to be at length obliged to surrender. In this di- 
lemma, the best expedient that suggested itself, 
was a bold attack; for which purpose, he armed 
every person with him capable of'carrying a. mus- 
ket, not excepting his musicians and drummers- 
He isallied out on the 25th of April, and attacked 
general Greene in his camp. The defence was 
obstinate; and for some part of the engagement the 
advantage appeared to be in favour of America. 
Lieutenant colonel Washington, who commanded 
the cavalry, had at one time not less than two hun- 
dred British prisoners. However, by the miscon- 
duct of one of the American regiments, victory was 
snatched from general Greene, who was compelled 
to retreat. He lost in the action about two frnn- 
dred killed, wounded, and .prisoners. Rawdon 
lost about two hundred and fifty eight. 

There was a great similarity between the conse- 
quences of the affair at Guilford, and those of this 
action. In the former, lord Cornwallis was suc- 
cessful ; but was afterwards obliged to reti^at two 
hundred miles from the scene of action, and for a 
time abandoned the grand object of penetrating to 
tiie northward. In the latter, lord Rawdon had 
the honour of the field; but was shortly after reduc- 
ed to the necessity of abandoning his post, and 
leaving behind him a number of sick and wounded. 

The evacuation of Camden, with the vigilance 
of general Greene, and the several officers he em- 
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ployed, gave a new complexion to affairs in South 
Carolina, where the British ascendancy deelined 
more rapidly than it had heen established: The 
numerous forts, garrisoned by the enemy, fell, one 
after the other, into the bands of the Americans. 
Orangeburg, Motte, Watson, Georgetown,* GraA- 
by, and others, fort Ninety-Six excepted, were sur- 
rendered; and a very considerable number of pri- 
soners of war, w ith military stores and artillery, 
were found in them. \ ^ 

On the 22d May, general Greene sat down be- 
fore Ninety-Six, with the main part of his little 
army. The siege was carried on for a considera- 
ble time with great spirit; and the place was de- 
fended with equal bravery. At length, the works 
were so far reduced, that a surrender must have 
been made in a few days, when a reinforcement of 
three regiments, from Europe, arrived at Charles- 
ton, which enabled lord Rawdon to proceed to re- 
lieve this important post. The superiority of the 
enemy^s force reduced general Greene to the alter- 
native of abandoning the siege altogether, or, pre- 
vious to their arrival, of attempting the foii; by 
storm. The latter was more agre^abletp his en- 
terprisifig spirit : and an attack was made, on. the 
morning of the 19tli of June. He was repulsed, 
with the loss of one hundred and fiftv men. He 
raised the siege, and retreated over the Saluda. 

Dr. Ramsay, speaking of the state of affairs 
about this period, says, **truly distressing was 
the situation of the American army: when m the 
grasp of victory, to be obliged to expose themselves 
to a hazardous assault, and afterwards to abandon 
a siege. When they were nearly masters of the 
whole country, to be compelled to retreat to its ex- 
tremity; and after subduing the greatest part of the 
force sent against them, to be under the necessity 
of oncountering' still greater reinforcements, when 
their remote situation precluded them from the 
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hope of receiving a single recruit. In this gloomy 
situation, there were not wanting persons who ad- 
vised general Greene to leave the state, and retire 
with his remaining forces to Virginia. To argu-* 
ments and suggestions of this kind he nobly replied,' 
*I will recover the country, or die in the attempt.' 
This distinguislied officer, whose genius was most 
vigorous in those extremities, when feeble minds 
abandon themselves to despair, adopted the only 
i-esource now^ left him, of avoiding an engagement, 
until the British force should be mvided.'* 

Some skirmishes, of no great moment, took place 
betwreen the detached parties of botli armies in July 
and August. September the 9th, general Greene 
having assembled about two thousand men, pro- 
ceeded to attack the British, who, under the com- 
mand of colonel Stewart, were posted at Eutaw 
Springs. The American force was drawn up in 
two lines: the first, composed of Carolina militia^ 
was commanded by generals Marion and Pickens, 
and colonel de Malmedy. The second, which con- 
sisted of continental troops, from North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Maryland, was commanded by gen- 
eral Sumpter, lieutenant colonel Campbell, and co- 
lonel Williams; lieutenant colonel Lee, with his le- 
gion, covered the right flank; and lieutenant colo- 
nel Henderson, with the state troops, covered the 
left. A Gorps de reserve was formed of the caval- 
ry, under lieutenant colonel Washington, and the 
Delaware troops under captain Kirkwood. As the 
Americans came forward to the attack, they fell in 
with some advanced parties of the enemy, at about 
two or three miles a head of the main body. 'These 
being closely piii*sued, were driven back, and the 
action soon became general. The militia were at 
length forced to give way, but were bravely sup- 
ported by the second line. In the hottest part of 
the engagement, general Greene ordered the Mary- 
land ,and Virginia continentals, to charge with 
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trailed arms. This decided the fate oiPthe day. 
^'Nothing," says Dr. Ramsay, **c(Mild surpass the 
intrepidity of both officers and men on this occat 
sion. They rushed on in good order through a 
heavy cannonade, and a shower of musquetry, with 
such unshaken resolution, that they bore down all 
before them." The British were broken, closely 
pursued^ and iipwards of five hundred oi them taken 
pi4sQuers. They, Iwwever, made afresh stand, in 
a favourable position, in impenetrable shrubs and 
a picquetted garden. Lieutenant colonel Wash- 
ington, after having mad^ every effort to dislodge 
them, was wounded and taken prisoner. Four six 
pounders were brought forward to play upon then^ 
but they fell into their hands: and the endeavours 
to drive them from their station, being found im^ 
practicable, the Americans retired, leaving a very 
strong picquet on the field of battle. Their loss 
was about five hundred; that of the British upwards 
of eleven hundred. 

General Greene was honoured by congress with* 
a Britisli standard, and a gold medal, emblemati- 
cal of the engagement, *^ for his wise, decisive, and 
magnanimous conduct, in the actioi^ at Eutaw 
Springs, in which, with a force inferior in number 
to that of the enemy, he obtained a most signal 
victory.'* 

In the evening of the succeeding day^, colonel 
Stewart abandoned his post, and retreated towards 
Charleston, leaving behind upwards of seventy of 
his wounded, and a thousand stand of arms. He 
was pursued a considerable distance, but in vain. 

The battle of Eutaw produced most signal con- 
sequences in feivour of America. The British, 
who had for such a length of time lorded it abso- 
lutely in South Carolina, were, shortly after-that 
event, obliged to confine themselves in CharlasJion, 
whence they never ventured but to make preda- 
tory excursions, with bodies of cavalry, which in 
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general^ met with a very warm and very unwel- 
come reception. 

In Dr. CaldwelPs memoirs of the life of general 
Greene, we have the following interesting story, 
as connected with the severe conflict at Eutaw 
Springs: 

^*Two young officers, bearing the same rank, 
met in personal combat. T^ie American* perceiv- 
ing that the Briton had a decided superiority, in 
the use of the sabre, and being himself of great 
activity, and personal strength, almost gigantic, 
closed with his adversary and made him his pri- 
soner. 

< ^Gentlemanly, generous, and high minded, this 
event, added to a personal resemblance which they 
were observed to bear to each other, produced be- 
tween these two youthful warriors, an intimacy, 
which, increased in a short time, to a mutual at- 
tachment. 

**Not long after the action, the American officer 
returning home, on furlough, to settle some private 
business, obtained permission for his friend to ac- 
company him. 

^'Travelling without attendants or guard, they 
were both armed and well mounted. Part of their 
route lay through a settlement highly disaffected 
to the American cause. 

^'When in the midst of this, having, inconse- 
quence of a shower of rainf thrown around them 
their clciaks, which concealed their uniforms, tliey 
w^ere sudden^ encountered by a detachment of to- 
lies. 

"The young American, determined to die rathier 
than become a prisoner, especially to men whom 
he held in abhorrence for disloyalty to their coun- 
try, and the generous Briton resolved not to sur- 
vive one by whom he had been distinguished and 
treated so kindly, they both together, with gres^t 
spirit and self possession, charged the royalists^ 
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having first made signals in their rear, as if di- 
recting others to follow them; and thus, without 
injary on either side, had the address and good 
fortune to put the party to flight. 

"Arriving in safety at their place of destination, 
what was their surprise and augmented satisfac- 
tion, on finding, from some questions proposed by 
the American officer's father, that they were first 



cousins! 



*'With increasing delight, the young Briton pas- 
sed several weeks in the family of his kinsman, 
where the writer of this narrative saw him daily, 
and often listened, with the rapture of a child, to 
tlie checkered story of his military adventures. 

**To heighten the occurrence, and render it 
more romantic, the American officer had a sister, 
beautiful and accomplished, whose heart soon felt 
for the gallant stranger, more than the affi*ctlon 
due to a cousin. The attachment was mutual. 

**But here the adventure assumes a tragical cast. 
The youthful foreigne^;^ being exchanged, was sum- 
moned to return to his regiment. The message 
was fatal to his peace. But military honour de- 
manded the sacrifice; and the lady, generous and 
high minded as himself, would not be instrumental 
in dimming his laui^ls. 

^*The parting scene was a high-wrought picture 
of tenderness and sorrow. On taking leave, the 
parties mutually bound themselves, by a solemn 
promise, to remain single a certain number of 
years, in the hope that an arrangement contempla- 
ted might again bring them together. A few weeks 
afterwai'ds the lady expired under an attack of 
small pox. The fafc the officer we never learnt*' 

It has already been mentioned that Greene's ar- 
my was in a deplorable situation, and suffipred un- 
der every privation. In his letters to the Secreta- 
ry at war,, he says, *<We have three hundred men 
without arms, and more than one thousand so 
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nakedy that they can he. put on duty only in cases 
of a desperate nature. We have heen all winter 
in want of arms and clothing. The subsistence of 
the army is wretched, and we are without rum or 
any kind of spirits.*' 

Again, he says, *^Our difficulties s^re so nume- 
rous, and our wants so pressing, tliat I b^ve not a 
moment's relief from the most painfiil "xieties. 
I have more embarrassment than it' is proper'to 
disclose to the world. * Let it suffice to say that 
this part of the United States has had a narrow 
escape. I have been seroen months in the field ivithmt 
taking off my clothes.^^ 

Judge Johnson, in his life of general Greene, says 
*^At the battle of the Blitaw Springs, Greene 
says^ <that hundreds of my men were as naked as 
they were born/ Posterity will scarcely believe, 
that the bare loins of many brave men who carried 
death into the enemy's ranks, at the Eutaw, were 
galled by their cartouch-boxes, while a folded rag 
or a tuft of moss protected the shoulders from sus- 
taining the same injury from the musket. Men of 
other times will enquire, by what magic was tliis 
army kept together? By what supernatural power 
was it made to fight?*' 

During the relaxation that followed, a dauge- 
I'ous plot was formed by some turbulent and muti- 
nous persons in the army, to deliver up their brave 
general to the British. This treasonable design 
owed its rise to the hardships, wants and calami- 
ties of the soldiers, who were ill paid, ill clothed, 
and ill fed. The conspirators did not exceed 
twelve in number; and a providential discovery 
defeated the project. 

The surrender of lord Comwallis, whose enter- 
prising spirit had been by the British ministry ex- 
pected to repair the losses, and wipe away the dis- 
grace, whiph had been incurred through the inacti- 
vity and indolence of other generals, having con- 
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vinced them of the impracticabiUty of subjugating 
America^ they discontinued offensive operations 
in every quai-ter. From the beginning of the year 
1782, it was currently reported that Charleston 
was speedily to be evacuated: it was officially an- 
nounced the 7th of August; but it did not take 
place until the 17th of December. 

Th^^appy period at length arrived, when, by 
the virtue and bravery of her sons, aided by the 
bounty of heaven, America compelled her invaders 
to recognise her independence. Then her armies 
quitted the tented fields, and retired to cultivate 
the arts of peace and happiness* Amongst the 
rest, general Greene, revisited his native country, 
where he proved himi(^If as valuable a citizen, as 
the JCarolinas had witnessed him agallunt officer. 

We have mentioned Judge Johnson's life of gen- 
eral Greene. This work is in two volumes quar- 
to, and gives a particular account of the transac- 
tions, and indeed of the campaigns, &c. of the 
war in the southern states, by William Johziaon, 
Esq. of South Carolina, and one of the judges* of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. At the 
conclusion of tiie'work he makes the following^ 
just remarliii, which we copy with much pleasuroi. 
particularly for our school edition: 

"We will now dismiss the reader with these re- 
marks. To the young and the lowly, the incidents 
of general Greene's life, hold out a most valuable 
moral. They show, with certainty, that there is 
no condition which may not be improved by vir- 
tue and perseverance; that the acquirement of 
knowledge leads -directly to eminence; and, that 
the most persevering labour is not inconsistent 
wit!» the improvement of the mind, when the mind 
is steadily bent upon its own improvement. And 
let no discouraging inferences be dra\yn from the 
persecutions which he underwent fi'om envy and 
retraction. They will fasten on eminence: and to 
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^uote the genevaPs own language, " every one but 
an idiot will have enemies/' These are among # 
the trials Incident to huqaan life; and they will at* 
tack those most severely, who raise themselves 
from obscurity. Men cannot bear mortifying 
comparisons; and^ therefore, envy those most, who 
have risen from among themselves. But, it is a 
most consoling, evidence that truth will never be 
abandoned; that after such a lapse of time, we find 
the famte of this great and good man, vindicated by 
the production of evidence which cannot be resist-, 
ed. The plain inference is, that we do our duty, 
and trust to Providence for the rest. 

'' To all, we will take the liberty to suggest an- 
other remai'k. It is related of general Washing- 
ton, that after the defeat of Braddock, an eminent 
divine declared from the pulpit, ' that Heaven had 
preserved that young man for some great aild wise 
purposes.' 

*• If we contemplate the eaiji^ events of general 
Greene's lite, wej^rceive in them, a striking apt- 
ness of preparation for the part be was destined to 
act in the i^olutionary contest. Subdued, but 
not broken down under parental authority, he 
learned obedience and discipline, aiid how to in- 
force it on others; but, above all, self-command. 
Cast oTnJhlmself for the gratification of every wish 
of his heart, he learned that great lesson of self- 
dependence, which he had, so often afterwards, to 
bring into exercise. With nerves strung to labour, 
he was prepared for all the fatigues and hardships 
of war; and habits of temperance taught him to 
bear, and by his example, toJteach others^ ttr bear^ _ 
all privations of war. Yet, all this preparation 
T<ras casual, aiid less than all things, intended to 
fit him for a military life ! 

**Nor w^as his moral and religious education 
less adapted to the part he was to act on the thea- 
tre of the revolution. The religion of the Quakers, 
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stripped of those tenets which unfit it for this iietii* 
er world, is really the political religion of the 
United States. Universal benevolence, and un- 
bounded toleration, were their favourite doctrines. 
He still continued a Quaker, as far the religion of 
the Quakers comported with the defence of civil 
liberty; and thus blended the soldier, with all that 
stem morality, and simplicity of character, which 
distinguish the sect he belonged to.^' 

In October, 1785, general Greene sailed to 
Georgia, where <ie had a considerable estate, not 
far distant from Savannah. Here he passed away 
his time, occupied in his domestic concerns, until 
the hour of his mortality approached. 

Walking out, without his hat, in the afternoon 
of the 1 5th of June, 1786, the day being intensely 
hot, he was suddenly attacked with such a vertigo 
and prostration of strength, as to be unable to re- 
turn to his house, without assistance. The affec- 
tion was what is de^nominated a "stroke. of the 
sun.'* It was succeeded by fey^, accompanied 
with stupor, delirium, and a disordered stoi^ach. 
All efforts to subdue it proved fruitless, and it car- 
ried him off on the 19th of the same month. 

When the melancholy account of Jj^is death arriv- 
ed at Savannah, the people were struck with ilie 
deepest sorrow. All business was suspended.— 
The shops and stores throughout the town were 
shut; and tlie shipping in tlic harbour had their 
colours half-masted. 

The body was brought to Savannah, and in- 
terred on the 20th. The funeral procession was 
attended by the Cincinnati, militia, &c. &c. 

Immediately after the interment of tlie corfiflil^ 
the members of tlic Cincinnati retired to tlie coflfec^'i 
house in Savannah, and came to the followit^re^^ 
olution: :. 

'* That, as a token of the high respect and ven*' 
eration in which this society hold the memory 
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ttieir late illustrious brother, major-general 
Greene, deceased, G^eorge Washington Greene, 
his eldest son, be admitted a member of tliis soci- 
et^, to take his seat on his arriving at the age of 
18 years/* 

General Greene left behind him a wife and five 
children. 

On Tuesday the 12th of August, 1786, the Uni- 
ted States in congress assembled, came to the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

^*That a monument be erected to the memory 
of Nathaniel Greene, Esq. at the se^vtof the fed- 
eral government, with the following inscription: 

Sacred to the memoi^ of 
NATHANIEL GREENE, Esq. 

Who departed this life, 
On the 19th of June, mdccxxxxvi : 

LiiTE MAJOR GEXERAI. 

In the service of the United States, 
^j A^ And commander of their army 

In the southern department. 
The United States, in Congress assembled^ 

In honor of his 
Patriotism, valour, and ability, 
Have erected this monument. 
HAMILTON, Alexander, first secretary of 
the treasury of tlie United States, \iiis a native of 
the island of St. Croix, and was born in 1757. — 
His father was the younger son of an English fam- 
ily, and his mother was an American. At tlie age 
of sixteen, he accompanied his mother to New- 
York, and entered a student of Columbia college, 
in ;vhich he continued about three years. While a 
member of this institution, the first buddings of his 
intellect gave presages of his future eminence. — 
The contest with Great Britain called forth the 
first tatents on each side, and his juvenile pen as- 
serted the claims of the colonies against very rest 
pectable writers. His papers exhibited such evi- 
S 
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dence of intellect and wisdom, that they were as- 
eribed to Mr. Jay, and when the truth was dis- 
^ covered, America saw with astonishment a lad of 
seventeen in the list of her able advocates. At the 
age of eighteen, he entered the American army as \ 
an officer of artillery. The first sound of war j 
awakened his martial spirit, and as a soldier he- 
soon conciliated the I'egard of liis brethren in arms. I 
It was not long before he attracted the notice of i 
Washington, who, ui 1777, selected him as an aid j 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. His sound 
understanding, comprehensive views, application ' 
and promptitude, soon gained him the entire con- ; 
iidence of his patron. In such a school it was im- j 
possible but that his genius should be noyrished. 
By intercourse with Washington, by surveying his ^ 
plans, observing his consummate prudence, and by J 
a minute inspection of the springs of national ope- f i 
rations, he became fitted for command. Through- | 
out the campaign, which terminated in th^||p^p- 
ture of Comwallis, colonel Hamilton commanded j 
a battalion (rf light infantry. At the siege of York I 
in 1781, when the second parallel was opened, two j 
redoubts, which flanked it, and wera advanced 300 
yards in front of tlie British works,^ very much an- ] 
noyed the men in the trenches. It was yesolved i 
to possess them, and to prevent jealousies the at- ; 
^tack of the one was committed to the Americans, 
and of tlie other to the French. The delsachment ] 
«f the Americans, was commanded by the i^arquis ) 
de la Fayette; and colonel Hamilton, at his own 
earnest request, led the advanced corps, consisting j 
of two battalions. Towards the close of the day, j 
on the 14th of October, the troops rushed to the 
charge without filing a single gun. The works 
were assaulted with irresistible impetuosit|r, and 
carried with but little loss. Eight of t^e^ enemy 
^11 in the action; but notwithstanding the irrita- 
tion lately produced by the infamous slaughter in 
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fort Grriswold, not a man was killed who ceased to 
resist. 

Soon after the capture of Cornwallis, Hamilton 
sheathed his sword, and being encumbered with a 
family, and destitute* of funds, at the age of twen- 
ty-five applied to the study of the law. In this 
profession he soon rose to distinction. But his 
private pursfciits could not detach him from regard 
to the public welfare. The violence which was 
meditated against the property and persons of all 
who remained in the city during the war, called 
fortli his generous exertions, and, by the aid of 
governor Clinton, the faithless and reveiigeful 
scheme was defeated. In a few years a more im- 
portant affair X demanded his talents. After wit- 
nessing the debility of the confederation, he was 
fully impressed with the necessity of an efficient 
general government, and he was appointed in 1787, 
a member of the federal convention of New York. 
He assisted in forming the constitution of our 
country. It did not indeed completely meet his 
wishes. He was afraid that it did not contiiin 
sufticient means of strength for its own preserva- 
tion, and that, in consequence, we should share 
the fate of many other republics, and pass through 
anarchy to despotism. He was in favour of a 
more permanent executive and senate. He wish- 
ed for a strong government, which would not be 
sliaken by the conflict of different interests through 
ah extensive territory, and which should be ade- 
quate to all the forms of national exigency. 

By his pen in the papers signed Publius, and 
by his voice in the convention of New York, he 
contributed much to its adoption. When the gov- 
ernment was organized in 1789, Washington pla- 
ced him at the head of the treasury. In viie new 
demands, which were now made upon his talents, 
the resources of his mind did not fail him. In his 
reports, he proposed plans for funding the debt of 
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the union, and for assuming the debts of the res- 
pective states; for establishing a bank. and mint; 
and for procuring a revenue. He wished to re- 
deem the reputation of his country by satisfying 
her creditors, and to combine with the government 
such a monied inteiH3st^ as migl|jft facilitate its ope- 
rations. 

He remained but a short time afterwards in ofr 
fice. As his property had been wasted in the pub- 
lic service, the care of a rising family made it his 
duty to retire, that by renewed exertions in his 
profession, he might provide for their support- 
He accordingly resigned his oflSce on the last of 
January, 1795. 

When the provisional amnywas raised in 1798, 
Washington qualified his acceptance of the com- 
mand of it, with the condition that Hamilton should 
be his associate and the second in command. This 
arrang^oment pe2m accordingly made. 

Invested with the ^rjuik of inspector general, 
Hamilton repaired immediately to his post^ and 
commenced the organization and discipline of his 
army. These he carried in a short time to high 
perfection, the materials of his command being ex- 
cellent in quality. His hours of leisure he devot- 
ed, with his usual industry, to the study of chem- 
istry, mathematics, and the art of war. In the 
two latter his attainments became great. To ren- 
der him conspicuous among the ablest captains of 
the world, nothing w^as now wanting but expert!^ 
ence in the field. 

After the adjustment of our dispute with the. 
French Republic, and the discharge of the army, 
he returned again to his profession in the city of 
New York. 

In June, 1804^ colonel Burr, vice-president of 
the United States, addressed a letter to general 
Hamilton, requiring his acknowledgment or denial 
of the use of any expression derogatory to the hon^ 
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mil* of the former. This demand was deemed in- 
admissible^ and a duel was the consequence. Af- 
ter the close of the circuit court, the parties met 
at Ilohoken, on the morning of Wednesday, July 
the 11th, and Hamilton fell on the same spot, 
where his son a few years before had fallen, in 
obedience to tlie same principle of honour, and in 
the same violation of the laws of God, and of man. 
He was carried into the city, and being desirous of 
receiving the sacrament of the Lord's supper, he 
immediately sent for the reverend Dr. Mason. As 
the principles of his church prohibited him from 
administering the ordinance in private, this minis- 
ter of the gospel informed general Hamilton, that 
the sacrament was an exhibition and pledge of the 
mercies, w^hich the Son of God has purchased, and 
that the absence of the sign did not exclude from 
tbe mercies signified, which were accessible to him 
by faith in their gracious Author. He replied, '*I 
am aware of that. It is only as a sign that I want- 
ed it.'* In the conversation which ensued, he dis- 
avowed all intention of taking the life of colonel 
Burr, and declared his abhorrence of the whole 
transaction. -'When the sin, of which he had been 
guilty, was intimated to him, he assented with 
strong emotion; and when the infinite merit of the 
Redeemer, as the propitiation for sin, the sole 
ground of our acceptance with God, was suggest- 
ed, he said \yith emphasis, *' J have a tender reli- 
ance on the mercy of the Almighty, through the 
merits of the Lord Jesus Christ.'* The reverend 
bishop Moore was afterwards sent for, and after 
making suitable inquiries of the penitence and 
faith of general Hamilton, and receiving his assu- 
rance that he would never again, if restoi^ed to 
health, be engaged in a similar transaction, but 
Would employ all his iijfluence in society to dis- 
countenance the barbarous custom, administered 
to him the communion. After this his mind was 
S2 
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composed. He expired about 2 o'clock on Thurs- 
day, July IZj 1804, aged about 47 years. 

General Hamilton possessed very uncommon 
powers of mind. To whatever subject he direct- 
ed his attention, he was able to grasp it; and in 
whatever he engaged, in that \^e excelled. So stu- 
pendous were his talents, and so patient was his 
industry, that no investigation presented difficul- 
ties, which he could not conquer. In the class of 
men of intellect, he held the first rank. His elo- 
quence was of the most interesting kind, and when 
new exertions were required, he rose in new 
strength, and touching at his pleasure every string 
of pity or of terror, of indignation or grief, he 
bent the passions of others to his purpose. At 
the bar he gained the first eminence. 

The versatility of his powers was as wonderful 
as their strength. To the transaction of all mat* 
ters tliat were ever submitted to him, he showed 
himself competent; on every point of difficulty and 
moment, he was qualified to become great. Wtiat 
others learnt by experience, he saw by intuition; 
what they achieved by pei'severing labour, he could 
accomplish by a single exertion. Jlence the di- 
versified eminence of his attainments, and the sur- 
prising rapidity with which he rendered himself 
master, not only of new and intricate points, but 
even of entire branches of science. 

Within the sphere of our own knowledge, or in 
the records of society, it is usual to find individ- 
uals who are highly distinguished in particular 
walks: in the forum, the senate, the cabinet, or the 
field; but a single character pre-eminent in them 
all, constitutes a prodigy of human greatness. Yet 
such a character was tiie personage we are con- 
sidering. He combined within himself qualities 
that would have communicated lusti^e to many. 
At the bar, his ability and-eloquence were at once 
the delight and astonishment of his country; as a 
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Statesmaiif his x^wers were transcendant and bis 
resources inexhaustible; as a financier, be was ac- 
knowledged to be without a rival; in bis talents for 
war, he was believed to be inferior to Washington 
alone. To these we may add, that in his qualifi- 
cations as a writer he was eminently great. En- 
dowments 80 brilliant, with attainments so wide, 
multifarious and lofty, have but rarely fallen to 
the portion of a mortal. 

Yet with these he had none of the eccentricities, 
irregularities, or vices, that oftentimes follow in 
the train of greatness. His mind and his habits 
were in a high degree orderly, temperate and me- 
thodical. To his powers alone, stupendous as 
they were, he never committed the performance of 
his duty, on any occasion of interest and impor- 
tance. Preparatory to acting, he bestowed on bis 
subject all the attention that would have been re- 
quisite in a man of common abilities* He studied 
it patiently till he thoroughly comprehended it. 
Hence, even in the minutest details, he was nev^r 
found deficient when he was expected to be prepa- 
red. To his moral habits, therefcure, no less than 
to his physical powers, he owed it, in part, that he 
was consummately great. 

With all his pre-eminence of talents, and amia- 
ble as he was in private life, general Hamilton is 
yet a melancholy proof of the influence, which in- 
tercourse with a depraved world has in perverting 
tlie judgment. In principle he was opposed to 
duelling, his conscience was not hardened, and he 
was not indifferent to the happiness of his wife and 
children; but no consideration was strong enough 
to prevent him from exposing his life in single 
combat. His own views of usefulness were fol** 
lowed in contrariety to the injunctions of his Ma- 
ker and Judge. He had been for some time con- 
vinced of the truth of Christianity, and it was his 
intention, if his life had been- spared, to have 
wrtttea a work upon, its evidences. 
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General Ilamiltoii possessed many friends, ancr 
he V as endeared to tliein, for lie was gentle, ten- 
der, and benerolent. While he was great in the 
eyes of the world, familiarity with hkn only in- 
creased the regard in wldch he was held. In bis 
person he wtis small, ajid short in stature. He 
married a daughter of general Schuyler, and left 
an afflicted widow and a number of children to 
mourn his loss. 

'^Such was Hamilton; the soldier of the revolu- 
tion; the confidant of Washington: the founder of 
, the American system of finance: the enlightened 
statesman: the great counsellor; the eloquent ora- 
tor; and the man of probity tried and spotless. 
He retired poor from an office, which, without pec- 
ulation or any act that would have amounted to a 
breach of trust, might have rendered him as dis- 
tinguished for wealth, as he was for the highei* 
riches of his mind. His faults; for being human 
he had faults: are lost amidst his virtues, excused, 
01* forgotten." 

''HANCOCK, John, a distinguished patriot and 
friend of his country, was born in the year 17*37, 
in the province of Massachusetts. The habitatioii 
^ of his father, which is represented as the precise 
place of his nativity, was situated 'near the village 
of Quincy, and by the ordinary transitions of 
property in America, is now annexed to the pat- 
rimony of John Adams, former president of the 
United States. In this neighbourhood were born 
and died, for many generations, the ancestors of 
the illustrious Samuel Adams. He graduated at 
Harvard college in 1754. On the death of his 
uncle, Thomas Hancock, Esquire, he i^eceived a 
very considerable fortune, and soon became an 
eminent merchant. He w as. for several years, se- 
lectman of the town: and in 1766, he was chosen 
a member of the house of representatives for Bos- 
ton. He there blasted a whig of the first magni- 
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tade. Otis, Gushing, anil Samuel Adams/ were 
the otl^ej' three, who represented the capital, men 
of name in the revolution of their country. Being 
fond of puhlic notice, he was flattered by the ap- 
probation of the people, with their marks of con- 
fidence, and the distinction he had in the general 
court. The political sagacity of Adams, the pub- 
lic spirit and patriotic zeal of Hancock, gave a 
lustre to the Boston seat. Of these two popular 
leaders, the manners and appearance were in di- 
rect opposition, notwithstanding the conformity 
of their political principles, and their equal devo- 
tion to the liberties: and independence of their 
country; and this dissimilarity tended, no doubt, 
to aggravate the passions and animosities of their 
adherents. Mr. Adams was poor, and in his 
dress and manners, simple and unadorned. Han- 
cock, on the other hand, was numbered with the 
richest individuals of his country. His equipage 
was splendid and magnificent; and such as at pre- 
sent is unknown in America. His appare], was 
sumptuously embroidered with gold and silver and 
lace, and all the other decorations fashionable 
amongst men of fortune of that day; he rode, es- 
pecially upon puhlic occasions, with six beautiful 
bays, and with servants in livery. He was grace- 
ful and prepossessing in manners, and very pas- 
sionately addicted to what are called the elegant 
pleasures of life, to dancing, music, concerts, 
routs, assemblies, card parties, rich wines, social 
dinners and festivities; all which the stem repub- 
li'^an virtues of Mr. Adams regarded with indif- 
ference, if not with contempt. 

On the evening of the 5th of March, 1770, a 
small party of the British soldiers paraded, and 
being assailed by a tumultory assemblage of the 
people, with balls of snow and other weapons, 
firetl upon them by the order of their officer, to 
disperse them. Upon which occasion several of 
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the crowd were wounded and a few were killed. 
Til is affray is usually termed ** the massacre of 
Boston." 

It was in commemoration of this events Mi% 
Hancock delivered an oration, in 1774, from 
which we extract the following: 

**I have always, from my earliest youth, re- 
joiced in the felicity of my fellow-men, and have 
ever considered it as tlie indispensable duty of 
every, member of society to promote, as far as in 
him lies, the prosperity of every individual, but 
more especially of the community to which he be- 
longs; and also, as a faithfuj subject of the state, 
to use his utmost endeavours to detect, and having 
detected, strenuously to oppose every traitorous 
plot which its enemies may devise for its destruc- 
tion. Security to the persons and propeii;ies of 
the governed, is so obviously the design and end of 
civil government, that to attempt a logical proof 
of it, would be like burning tapers at noonday, to 
assist the sun in enlightening the world; and it 
cannot be virtuous or honourable, to attempt to 
support a government, of which this is not the 
great and principal basis; and it is to the last de- 
gree vicious and infamous to attempt to support a 
gr)vernment, which manifestly tends to render the 
persons and properties of the go^erned insecure. 
Some boast of bemg friends to government^ I am a 
fi'iend to righteous government, to a government 
founded ui)Oii the principles of reason and justice: 
but I glory in publicly avowing my eternal enmi- 
ty to tyranny. Is the present system, which the 
British administration have adopted for the gov- 
ernment of the colonies, a righteous government? 
or is it tyranny? Here sutler me to ask (and 
would to Heaven there could be an answer) what 
tenderness, what regard, respect or consideration, 
has Great Britain shewn, in their late transac- 
tions, for the security of the persons or prope^•tie*^ 
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%t the inhabitants of the colonies? ou rather, what 
have they omitted doing to destroy that security? 
They have declared that they have ever had, and 
of right ought ever to have, full power to make 
laws of sufficient validity, to bind the colonies in 
all cases whatever: they have exercised this pre- 
tended right by imposing a tax upon us without 
our consent; and le^t we should shew some reluc- 
tance at parting with our property, her fleets and 
armies are sent to inforce their mad pretensions. 
The town of Boston, ever faithful to the British 
crown, has been invested by a British fleet: the 
troops of Greorge the HI. have crossed the wide 
Atlantic, not to engage an enemy, but to assist a 
band of traitors in trampling on the rights and li- 
berties of his most loyal subjects in America; 
those rights and libei-ties which, as a father, he 
ought ever to regard, and as a king, he is bound, 
in honor, to defend from violations, even at the 
risk of his own life. 

" But I forbear, and come reluctantly to the 
transactions of that dismal night, when in such 
^uick succession we felt the extremes of grief, as- 
tonishment and rage; when Heaven, in anger, 
for a dreadful moment, suffered hell to take th e 
i^ins; when Satan, }^^^^^^r^\\^^s^, and sacrile-^ 
siousiy polluted our land with the dead bodies of 
her guiltless sons. Let this sad tale of death never 
l)e told without a tear: let not the heaving bosom 
cease to burn with manly indignation at the bar- 
barous story, through the long tracts of future 
time: let every parent tell the shameful story to 
his listening children till tears of pity glisten m 
their eyes, and boiling passions shake their tender 
frames; and whilst the anniversary of that ill-fated 
niffht is kept a jubilee in the grim court of ^mn- 
d»monium, let all America join in one common 
prayer to Heaven, that the inhuman unprovoked 
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murders of the fifth of Mg«*ch, 1770, planned by 
Hillsborough, and a knot of treacherous knaves 
in Boston, and executed by the cruel hand of Fres« 
ton and his sanguinary coadjutors, may ever stand 
on history without a parallel. But what, my 
countrymen, witliheld the ready arm of vengeance 
from executing instant justice on the vile assas- 
sins? Perhaps you feared promiscuous carnage 
might ensue, and that the innocent, might share 
the fate of those who had performed the infernal 
deed. But were not all guilty? where you not too 
tender of the lives of those who came to fix a yoke 
on your necks? but I must not too severely blame 
a fault, which great souls only can commit* May 
that magnificence of spirit which scorns the low 
pursuits of malice, may that generous compassion 
which often preserves from ruin, even a guilty 
villain, forever actuate the noble bosoms of Amer- 
icans ! But let not the miscreant host vainly ima- 
gine that we feared their arms* No; them we 
despised; we dread nothing but slavery. Death is 
the creature of a poltroon's brains; 'tis immortal- 
ity to sacrifice ourselves for the salvation of our 
r')t!?itry. We fe«r not death. That gloomy ulghl^ 
the pnV faced moon, and the affrighted stars tha.! 

glow y,ith rage that four revolving years hVivt 
^L^arcely taught t:3 to restrain, can witness thai 
we fear not death; and happy it is for those who 
dared to insult us, that their naked bones are not 
now piled up an everlasting monument of Massa- 
chusetts' bravery. But they retired, they fled, 
a^d m that flight they found their only safety 
We then expected that the hand of public justice 
would soon inflict that punishment upon the mur- 
dp^ers, which, by the laws of God and man, they 
had mctirred. ^ 

*^ Patriotism is ever united with humanity and 
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i^mpassion. This noble affection which impelfi 
us to sacriiSce every thing dear^ even life itself^ to 
our country, involves in it a common sympathy 
and tenderness for every citizen, and must ever 
have a particular feeling for one who suffers in a 
public cause. Thoroughly persuaded of this, I 
need not add a word to engage your compassion 
arid bounty towards a fellow-citizen, who with 
long protracted anguish, falls a victim to the re- 
lentless rage of our common enemies. 

*'Ye dark designing knaves, ye murderers, par- 
risides! how dare you tread upon the earth, which 
has drank in the blood of slaughtered innocents, 
shed by your wicked hands? how dare you breathe 
that air which wafted to the ear of heaven, tlie 
groans of those who fell a sacrifice to your ac- 
cursed ambition? but if the labouring earth doth 
not expand her jaws; if the air you breathe is 
not commissioned to be the minister of death; 
yet, heai' it, and tremble! the eye of Heaven 
penetrates the darkest chambers of the soul, 
traces the leading clue through all the labyrinths 
wliich your industrious folly has devised; and you, 
however you may have screened yourselves from 
human eyes, must be arraigned, must lift your 
hands, red with the blood of those, whose death you 
have procured, attlie tremendous bar of God. 

'^But 1 gladly quit the gloomy theme of death, 
and leave you to improve the thought of that ira- 
portantjday, when our naked souls muststand before 
that being, from whom nothing can be hid. I would 
not dwell too long npon the horrid effects which 
have already followed from quartering regular 
troops in tliis town: let our misfortunes teach jiofe- 
terity to guard against such evils for the future. 

**Let us be ready to take the field whenever dan- 
ger calls; let us be united and strengthen the hands 
of each other, by promoting a general union among 
us. Much has been done by the committees of 
T 
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correspondence, for the houses of assemhiy, in this 
and our sister colonies, /or uniting the inhabitants 
of the whole continent, for the secajcvQ^ of their com- 
mon interest May success ever attend their gen- 
erous endeavours. But permit me here to suggest 
a general congress of deputies, from the several 
houses of assembly, on the continent, as the most 
effectual method of establishing such an union, as 
the present posture of our affairs require. ^At 
such a congress a firm foundation may be laid for 
the security of our rights and liberties; a system 
may be formed for our common safety, by a strict 
adherance to which, we shall be able to frustrate 
any attempts to overtbrow our constitution; re- 
store peace and harmony to America, and secure 
honor and wealth to Glreat Britain, even against 
the inclinations of her ministers, whose duty it is 
to study her welfare; and we shall also free our- 
selves from those unmannerly pillagers who impu- 
dently tell us, that they are licensed by an act of 
the British parliament, to thrust their dirty hands 
into the pockets of every American. But, I trust, 
the happy lime will come, when, with the besom of 
destruction, those noxious vermin will be swept 
forever from the streets of Boston. 

<*Surely you never will tamely suffer this country 
to be a. den of thieves. Remember, my friends, 
from whom you sprang. Let not a meanness of 
spirit, unknown to those whom you boast of as 
your fathers, excite a thought to the dishonour of 
your mothers. 1 conjure you by all that is dear, 
by all that is honourable, by all that is sacred, not 
only that ye pray, but that you act; that, if ne- 
cessary, ye fight, and even die, for the prosperity 
of our Jerusalem. Break in sunder, with noble 
disdain, the bonds with which the Philistines have 
bound you. Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed 
by the soft arts of luxury and efieminacy, into the 
fit digged for your destruction. Despise the glare 
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of wealth. That people who pay greater respect to 
a wealthy villain, than to an honest upright man in 
poverty, almost deserve to he enslaved; they plain- 
ly shew that wealthy however it may be acquired, 
is, in their esteem, to be preferred to virtue. 

^^But I thank God, that America abounds in 
men who are superior to all temptation, whom 
nothing can divert fi*om a steady pursuit of the in- 
terest of their country; who are iat once its orna- 
ment and safe-guard. And sure I am, I should not 
incur your displeasure, if I paid a respect so just- 
ly due to their much honoured characters in this 
place; but, when I name an Adams, such a nume- 
rous host of fellow patriots rush upon my mind, 
that I fear it would take up too much of your time 
should I attempt to call over the illustrious roll: 
but your grateful hearts will point you to the men; 
and their revered names, in all succeeding times, 
shall grace the annals of America. From them, let 
us, my friends, take example; from them, let us catch 
the divine enthusiasm; and feel, each for himself, 
the god-like pleasure of diffusing happiness on all 
around us; of delivering the oppressed from tlie 
iron grasp of tyranny; of changing the hoarse 
complaints and bitter moans of wretched slaves, 
into those cheerful songs, which freedom and con- 
tentment must inspire. There i» a heart-felt sa- 
tisfaction in reflecting on our exertions for the pub- 
lic weal, which all the sufferings an enraged ty- 
rant can inflict, will never take away; which the 
in.gratitude and reproaches of those whom we have 
saved from ruin, cannot rob us of. The virtuous 
asserter of the rights of mankind, merits a re- 
ward, which even a want of success in his endea- 
vours to save his country, the heaviest misfortune 
which can befal a genuine patriot, cannot entirely* 
prevent him from receiving; . 

^< I have the most animating confidence that the 
present noble struggle for liberty, will terminate 
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gloriously fop America* And Jet us play the man 
for our God, and for the cities of our God; white 
we aroMsing the means in our power, let us hum- 
bly commit our righteous cause to the great Lord 
of the universe, who loveth righteousness and ha- 
teth iniquity. And having secured the approba- 
tion of our hearts, by a faithful and unwearied 
discharge of our duty to our country, let us joy- 
fully leave our concerns in the hands of Him wh6 
i:aiseth up and putteth down the empires and king- 
doms of the world as He pleases; and wifli cheer- 
ful submission to his sovereign will, devoutly say, 

'^ Although the fig tree shall not blossom^ neither 
shall fruit be in the vines; the labour of the olive 
shall jaiU and the field shall yield no meat; the 
fiqck shall be cut off from the fold; and there Shalt 
he no herd in the stalls; yet we wiU rejoice in the 
Lordj we wUljoy in the Ood of our salvation*^^ 

The battle of Lexington now annouficed the 
commencement of the revolutionary war.*^ To gain 
possession of the persons of Hancopk and Adams, 
who lodged together in that village, was one of the 
motives, it is said, of the expedition which led to 
that memorable conflict. The design, though 
Govcred with great secrecy, was anticipated, and 
the victims escaped, upon the entrance of their ha- 
bitation by the British troops. Thus, hy the feli- 
citouis intervention of a moment, were rescued 
from a virulent* enemy, and perhaps from the exe- 
cutioner, those who were to contribute by their 
inture virtues, to the revolution of empires, and to 
be handed down to posterity as the benefactors of 
mankind. 

The defeat of tb^ English in tliis battle was fol- 
lowed by the governor's proclamation declaring 
the province in a state of rebellion; offering, at the 
same time, pardon to all whose penitence should re^ 
coiiimend them to this act of grace, with the excep- 
tion of those notorious offenders^ Samuel Adams 
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' and John Hancock. These, by the enormity' oi 
their guilt, which was ileclared too flagitious for 
impunity, were reserved to propitiate the ferocity 
of the royal vengeance. But this signal and glo- 
rious denunciation, less the effect of good policy, 
than of passion^ advanced these popular chiefs 
upon the lists of fame; they were every where 
hailed with increased acclamations and applauses^ 
and not only hy their illostrious ments, hut by the 
dangers 4x> which they were exposed, wereendcar- 
JtA^ to tlie affections of their countrymen. 

Hancock, in Oct9ber, 1774, was unanimously 
elected president of the provincial congress' of 
Massachusetts. In 1775, he attained the tke- 
ridian of his political dii^tinction, and the higlmt 
honour that the confidence or the esteem of his 
compatriots could bestow upon him; being made 
president of the continental congress. By his long 
experience in business, as moderator of tlte town 
meetings, president and speaker of the provincial 
assemblies and conventions, during times of great 
turbulence and commotion, in his native state, he 
was eminently qualified, as well as by his natural 
dignity of manners, to preside in this great coun- 
cil of the nation. 

That there were, in this assembly, per^nages 
of a superior age to that of Mr. Hancock^ and 
men, at the same tim^f of pre-eminent virtues and 
talents, will not be denied; who required at least 
some indications of deference from a generous 
mind, in reverence of -their merits. It was, be- 
sides, an occasion upon which calmness and com- 
posure had been little commendable; and upon 
which indifference, or a haughty and supercilious 
confidence had been criminal in him who was 
crowned with the principal honours. For rarely 
in the vicissitudes of nations, has it happened that 
interests more sacred have been confided to the in- 
firmity of human wisdom or integrity; and that ar 
T2 
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spectarle more imposing has been exhibited to hU- 
man observation. • 

In 1776, July 4tb9 his name appears as presi*>. 
dent of th6 congress which declared the colonies 
independent of the crown of Great Britain. The 
name of the president alone was published with the 
declaration, though every member signed it It 
was a mark of inspect due to Massachusetts, to 
have one of their members in the chair, which had 
been filled by a member from South Carolina and 
Virginia. Mr. Hancock had those talents which 
were calculated to make> him appear to more ad- 
vantage as chairman^ than in the debates of a pub- 
lip body. He excelled as moderator of the Boston 
town-meetings, as president of the provincial con- 
gress, and state convention; and, as head of the 
great council of our nation, he was- much respect- 
ed. He discovered a fihe address, great imparti- 
ality, sufficient spirit to command attention, and 
preserve order. His voice and manner were muck 
in his favour, and his experience in public business^ 
gave him ease and dignity. 

In 1779, Mr. Hancock resigned his place m 
congress* He was chosen a member of the con- 
vention that formed the constitution of Massachu- 
setts. 

From 1780to-t785, Mr. Hancock was annually 
chosen governor of the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. He declined being a candidate for the 
office the ensuing year, and was succeeded by the 
honourable James Bowdoin, Esq. During the 
administration of Mr. B^wdoia^ there was an in- 
surrection in the state, which was happily quelled. 
Every thing was done in the most judicious man- 
ner, by the governor and the legislature, yet a part 
of the community appeared to be discontented with 
the administration, and in the year 1787, Mr. 
Hancock was again placed in the chair. 

His conduct in the state convention during* the 
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disciisMon of it^ gained him honour. The opposi^ 
tion to this excellent form of government was 
great, it was said that the majority of the con- 
rention would be against the adoptk)n; and that 
the governor was with the opposers. He was cho- 
sen president of the convention, but did not attend 
the debates till the latter week of the session. — 
Certain amendments were proposed to remove the 
objections of those, who thought some of the arti- 
cles deprived the people of their rights. He in- 
troduced these amendments with great propriety, 
and voted for the adoption of the constitution. 
His name and influence doubtless turned many in 
favour of tlie federal government. 

The latter years of his administration were easy 
to him, on account of the public tranquility. The 
federal government became the source of so much 
prosperity, that the people were easy and happy. 
The two patriots, Hancock and Adams, were re- 
conciled. When lieutenant governor Cushing died, 
general Lincoln was chosen as his successor— 
This gave great offence to Mr. Adams, and it was- 
very di^agreeabte to the governor. They joined 
their strength to supi^ort the same measures, as 
well as renewed their friendship.- The next year 
Lincoln was teft out of office, and Mr. Adams 
chosen lieutenant governor. This gentleman suc- 
ceeded Mr. Hancock, as governor of the common^ 
wealth, after his death; He died October 8, 1793. 

The death of such a man was interesting to the 
people at large. The procession at his funeral 
was very great. J^octor Thach^ preached his 
fimeral sermon the next sabbath. He waa very 
friendly to the clergy of all denominations, and 
did a great deal to promote the cause of learning 
as well as religion. The library of H«,rvard Col- 
lege will give^ an exhibition of his munificence; for 
the name of Hancock, iii golden letters, now adorns 
one of the alcoves of the library room, and is upon 
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the records of the university among her greatest 
benefactors. 

Mr. Hancock was promoted to every office i 
which a man fond of piblic. life could expect or ^ 
desire. His manners were pleasing. He was po- 
^Le, affabley easy, and condescending; and, what 
was greatly in hid favour, did not appear liflied up 
with pride. Such an elevation to prosperous cir- 
cumstances would make some men giddy, and 
cause others to despise their neighbour^ poorer 
than themselves. 

The editor will again refer to, and give an ex- i 
tract from, the oration of Richard Rush, Esq. de- j 
livered at the city of Washington, Jujy 4, 1812v 
He said, ^'during the siege of Boston, general 
Washfegton consulted congress upon the proprie- 
ty of bombarding the town. Mr. Hancock was 
then president of congress. After general Wash- 
ington's letter was read, a solemn silence ensued. 
This was broken by a member making a motion- 
that the house should resolve itself into a commit- 
tee of the whole, in order that Mr. Hancock might 
give his opinion upon the subject, as he was so 
deeply interested from having all his estate in 
Boston. After he left the chair, he addressed the 
chairman of the committee of tjre whole, in the 
following words: *It is true, sir, nearly all the >*' 
property I have in the world, is in houses and 
other real estate in the town of Boston; but if the 
expulsion of the British al*my from it, and thelib^ ^ 
erties of our country require their being burnt to j 
ashes, issue the orders for that purpose imme^ 
diatelyJ^* 

HAWLEY, Joseph, distinguished as a states- 
man and patriot, was born in Nortiiampton, Mas- 
sachusetts,' in 1724, aod wa^ gradufbted in Yale 
College in 1742. Soon after finishing his collegial 
education, he engaged in the v^tudy and the prac- 
tice of the law in his native town. In this science 
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Be beeame a great proficient, and was one of 
ttie most distinguished counsellors in the province. 
Among his other studies, he attained to such an 
eminence of knowledge in political history, and 
the principles of free government, that, dur- 
ing the disputes between Gi*eat Britain and the 
colonies, he was regarded as one of the ablest ad- 
vocates of American liberty. His integrity, both 
in public and in private life, was inflexible, and 
was not even questioned by his political opponents. 
.JBe was repeatedly elected a member of the coun- 
cil, but refused in every instance to accept the of- 
fice, as he preferred a seat in the house of repre- 
sentatives, where his character for disinterested 
patriotism, and hiis bold and manly eloquence gave 
him an ascendency, which has seldom been equal- 
led. 

In 1776, he, together with Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock, were elected members of the legis- 
lature. He acquired great influence in the public 
councils. The ascendancy which was allotted to 
him by the deference of others, was a fortunate 
circumstance for his country. Never was influ- 
ence exercised with more intelligent, devoted and 
inflexible patriotism. He made up his mind ear- 
lier than most men, that the struggle against, op- 
pression would lead to war, and that our rights at 
last must be secured by our arms. As the crisis 
approached, when some persons urged upon him 
the danger of a contest, so apparently unequal, his 
answer was, "We must put to sea. Providence will 
bring us into port." , 

From a correspondence between Mr. John 
Adams, late president of the United States, and 
William Wirt, Esq. of Virginia, the biographer 
of Patrick Henry, it would seem that the declara- ' 
tion '^We must fight j*^ which Mr. Wirt had claim- 
ed for Mr. Henry, was derived from a letter which 
he himself had shown to Mr. Henry, written by 
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major Hawley, in 1774. Mr. Adams, m a letter 
to Mr* Wirt, dated Quincy, January 23, 181^, 
saysy ^^When congress had finished their business^, 
as they tboueht, in the autumn of 1774, 1 had, with ,^ 
Mr. Henry, nefoi-e we took leave of each other, i 
isome familiar conversation, in which I expressed ^ 
a full conviction that our resolves, declaration of 
rights, enumeration of wrongs, petitions, remon- 
strances and addresses, associations, and non-im- 
portation agreements^ however they might be ex- 
pected in America, and however necessary to ce- 
ment the union of the colonies, would he but waste 
water in England. Mr. Henry said they migbt 
make some impression among the people of Eng- 
land, but agreed with me that they would be toMly 
lost upon the government. I had just received a 
short and hasty letter, written tome by major Jo^ 
seph Hawley, of Northampton, containing a few 
^broken hints/ as he called them, of what he 
thought was proper to be done, and concluding 
with these words, *after axl we MrsT fight.* 
This letter I read to Mr. Henry, who listened with 
great attention, and soon as I had pronounced the 
words, 'after all we must fight,* he raised his head, 
and, with an energy and vehemence that I never can 
forget, broke out with 'By — lam of that man^s 
mind.* I put the letter into his hand, and when 
he had read it he returned it to me, with an equal- 
ly solemn asseveration, that he agreed entirely iD 
opinion with the writer. I considered this as a 
sacred oath, upon a very great occasion, and could 
have sworn it as religiously as he did, and by no 
means inconsistent with what you say, in some 

Sart of your book, that he never took tlie Sacred 
fame in vain." 

In 1819, president Adams communicated the 
^'broken hints," alluded to in the foregoing, to H. 
Nilos. Esq. which are inserted at length in Mr. 
!Niles*j5 valuable work, entitled, "Principles and 
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dlitts of the Revolution in America:*' a work whiclt. 
L oi^ht to be in the Bbrary of every man who venc- 
L *l^tes the principles and the meii of *76. We here 
r insert an extract from the **broken hints.'* 

** We must^jrA^, if we can't otherwise rid our- 

I selves of British taxation, all revenues, and the 

constitution or form of government enacted for us 

I by the British parliament. It is evil against 

I right; utterly intolerable to every man who has 

any idea or feeling of right or liberty. 

^ It is easy to demonstrate that the regulation act 
I will soon annihilate every thing of value in the 
[ charter, introduce perfect despotism, and render 
the house of representatives a mere form and min- 
isterial engine. 

*^ It is now or never, that we must assert our li- 
berty. Twenty years will make the number of 
tories on this continent equal to the number of 
whlgs. They who shall be born will not have any 
idea of a free government. 

*< It will necessarily be a question, whether the 
new government of this province shall be suffered 
to-take place at all; or whether it shall be imme- 
diately withstood and resisted ? 

^* A most important question this; I humbly con- 
i^eive it not best forcibly or wholly to resist it im- 
mediately. 

<* There is not heat enough yet for battle. Con- 
stant, and a sort of negative resistance of govern- 
ment, will increase the heat and blow the fire. — 
There is not military skill enough. That is im- 
proving, and must be encouraged and improved, 
but will daily increase. 

" Fightwe must, finally, unless Britain retreats. 
'^ But it is of infinite consequence that victory 
Tje the end and issue of hostilities. If we get to 
fighting before necessary dispositions are made for 
it, we shall be conquered, and all will be lost for- 
ever. * 
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^^Our salvation depends upon an established 
persevering union of the colonies, 

^*The tools of administration are using every 
device and effort to destroy that unioh^ and tbey 
will certainly continue so to do, 

*^ Thereupon, all possible devices and endea- 
vours oiust be used to e^stablisli^ improve, brighten, 
and maintain such union. 

t» Every grievance of any one colony must be 
held and considered by the whole as a grievance 
to the whole, and must operate on the whole as a 
grievance to the whole. This will be a difficult 
matter to effect: but it must be done. 

** Quere, therefore; whether is it not absolutely 
necessary that some plan be settled for a continua- 
tion of congresses? But here we must be aware 
that congresses will soon be declared and enacted 
by parliament, to be high treason. 

^* Is the India company to be compensated or not? 

^< If to be compensated — each colony to pay the 
particular damage she has done, oris an average to 
be made on the continent? 

*' The destruction of the tea was not unjust; 
therefore, to what g^od purpose is the tea to be 
paid for, unless we are assured that, by so doing, 
our rights will be restored and peace obtained? 

"What future measures is the continent to pre- 
serve with regard to imported dutied tea, whether 
it comes as East India property or otherwise, un- 
der the pretence and lie that the tea is imported 
from Holland, and the goods imported before a cer- 
tain given day? Dutied tea will be imported and 
consumed; goods continue to be imported; your 
non-importation agreement eluded, rendered con- 
temptible and ridiculous; unless all teas used, and 
all goods, are taken into some public custody 
which will be inviolably faithful.*' 

Major Hawley did not appear in the legislature 
.^ter thejear 1776, but he never relaxed his zeal 
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in the service of his country, and was ready to coii«> 
tribute his eflforts to the public service. By his 
private exertions, he rendered assistance at some 
very critical, and discouraging periods,^ At the 
season when the prospects of the American army 
were the most gloomy, when the Jersey's were 
overrun, and the feelings of many were on the 
verge of despondency, he exerted himself with 
great activity and success, to rally the spirits of 
his fellow-citizens. At this time, when apathy 
appeared stealing upon the country, and the peo^ 
pie w^ere reluctant to march, on a seemingly des- 
perate enterprise, he addressed a body of militia 
to urge them to volunteer as recruits. His man- 
ly eloquence, his powerful appeals to their pride, 
their patriotism, their duty, to every thing which 
they held dear and sacred, awakened their dor- 
mant feelings, apd excited them to enthusiasm. 

Major Hawley was a since^ely religious and 
pious man, but here, as in politics, he loathed all 
tyranny and fanatical usui^ation. In the latter 
part of 177^9 he was afflicted with hypochondria- 
cal disorders, to which he l^i been frequently sub- . 
ject in former periods of his life; and after this de- 
clined public business. He died, March 10, 1788, 
aged 64 years. 

Major Hawley wbs ^ patriot without personal 
animosities, an orator without vanity, a lawyer 
without chicanery, and a gentleman witlK>ut os- 
tei^tation; a statesman without duplicity, fl,nd a 
christian without bigotry. As a man of command- 
ing talent^, his firm reni^ncialion and self-denial 
-of all ambitious views, would have secul-ed him 
that respect which such strength of mind inevita- 
bly inspires; while his voluntary and zealous de*- 
votion to the service of his countrymen, estab- 
lished him in their affection^ His uprightness and 
plainness, united to his af&tbility and dislnterest- 
icdness, gave the most extensive influence to iiiJ 
U . 
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opinions^ and iu a period of doubt, divisions and 
danger, men sought relief from their perplexities 
in his authority, and suflRered their course to be 
guided by him, when they distrusted their own ^ 
judgments, or the counsels of others. He, in fine, 
formed one of those manly, public spirited, and 
generous citizens, ready to share peril and decline 
reward, who illustrate the idea of a commonwealth, 
and who, through the obstructions of human pas- 
sions and infirmities, being of rare occurrence, 
will always be the most admired, appropriate, and 
noble ornaments of a free government 

HENRY, Patrick, governor of Virginia, and 
a most eloquent and distinguished orator, took an' 
early and active part in support of the riglits of 
his country, against the tyranny of Great Bri- 
^in. He was born at Studley, in the count^; of 
Hanover, and state of Virginia, on the 29th May, 
1TS6. He descended from respectable Scotch 
ancestry, in the paternal line; and his mother was 
a native of the county in which he was born. On 
the maternal side, at least, he seems to have des- 
cended from a rhetorffeal race. 

Her brother William, the father of the present 
judge Winston, is said to have been highly endow- 
ed with that peculiar cast of eloquence, for which 
Mr. Henry became, afterwards, so justly celebrat- 
ed. Of this gentleman I have an anecdote firom a 
correspondent, which I shall give in his own words. 
'I have often heard my father, who was intim^ly, 
acquainted with this William Winston, say, that 
he was the greatest orator whom he ever heard, 
Patrick Henry excepted; thi^t during the last 
French and Indian war, and soon after Braddock's 
defeat, when the militia were marched to the fron- j 
tiers of Virginia, against the enemy, this William 
Winston was the lieutenant of a company; that the f 
men, who were indifferently clothed, without tents, ' 
iMd exposed to the rigour and inclemency of the 
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"weather, discovered great aversion to the service, 
and were anxious and even cIamoix>us to return to 
their families; when this William Winston, mount- 

ring a stump, (the conlmon rostrum of the field ora- 
tor in Virginia,) ^dressed them with such keen- 
ness of invective, and declaimed with such force 
of eloquence, on liberty and patriotism, that when 
he concluded, the general cry was, *let us march 
on; fead us against the enemy;* and they were now 
willing, nay anxious to encounter all those diffi- 
culties and dangers, which, but a few moments be- 
fore, had almost produced a mutiny.' 

In childhood and youlii Patrick Henry, whose 
name renders titles superfluous, gave no presages 
of his future greatness. He learned to read and 
write, reluctantly; made some small progress in 
arithmetic; acquired a superficial knowledge of 
the LatKr language; and made a considerable pro- 
fieiency in the mathematics, the only branch of ed- 
ucation for whtch he discovered, in his youth, the 
slightest predilection. The whole soul of his 
youth was bound up in the sports of the field. His 
idleness was absolutely inclinable: and, of course, 
he proved a truant lad, who could sit all day on a 
bridge, waiting for a good bite, or even, ^ one glo- 
rious nibble.' The unhappy efiects of this idle- 
1 ness were lasting as his life; and ^he biographer 
: very properly cautions his youthful readers against 
r following this bad example. 

From what has been already stated, it will be 
seen> how little education had to do with the for- ' 
mation of this great man's mind. He was, in- 
I deed, a mere child of nature, and nature seems to 
\ have been too proud and too jealous of her work, 
I to permit it to be touched by the hand of art.. She 
j gave him Shakspeare's genius, and bade him, like 
i_ Shakspeare, to depend on that alone. Let not the 
r youthful reader, however, deduce, from the exam- 
' pie of Mr, Henry, an argument in favour of indo- 
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lence and the contempt of study. Let him remem- 
ber that the powers which surmounted the disad- 
vantage of those early habits, were such as tery 
rarely appear upon this earth. Let him remem- 
ber, too, how long the genius, even of Mr. Henry, 
was kept down and hidden from the public view, 
by the sorcery of those pernicious habits; through 
what years of poverty and wretchedness they 
doomed him to struggle; and, let him remember, 
that, at length, when In the zenith of his glory, 
Mr. Henry, himself, had frexjuent occasions to de- 
plore the consequences of his early neglect of lit- 
erature, and to bewail ^ the ghosts of his departed 

. hours.' 

At the age of fifteen years, young Henry was 
placed behind the counter of a merchant in the 
country; and at sixteen his father set him up in 
trade, in partnership with his brother %^illiam. 
Through laziness, the love of music, the charms of 
the chase, and a readiness to trust every one, the 
firm was soon reduced to bankruptcy. The only 
advantage which resulted from his short continu- 
ance in. mercantile business was an oppportunity 
to study human characters. 

At eighteen Mr. Henry married the daughter of 
an honest farmer, and undertook to cultivate a 
few acres for himself. His only delights, at this 
time, were those which flow from the endearing 
relations of conjugal life.* His want of agricultu- 
ral skill, and his unconquerable aversion to every 
species of systematic labour, terminated his dtreer 
as a planter, in the short space of-two years.—* 
Again he had recourse to merchandise, and again 
failed in business. Every atom of his propwty 
Was now gone, his friends were unable to assist 

•}iim any further: he had tried every means of sup- 
port, of which be thought himself capable, and 
every one had failed; ruin was behind him; pover- 

* ty, debt, want, and famine before; and as if his 
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cup of misery were not already fall enough^ here 
was a suifering wife and children to make it over- 
flow. Still he had a cheerful temper, and bis pas- 
sion was music, dancing, and pleasantry. Ahout 
this time be became fond of geography andhistor^ 
ical works generally* Livy was his favourite; 
and Liyy, in some measure, awakened the dor- 
mant poj^^rs of his genius. As a last effort, he de- 
termined, of his^own accord, to make a trial of the 
law. He, however, disliked tiie professional bus- 
iness of an attorney at law, and be seems to have 
hoped for nothing more from tte profession than a 
scanty subsistence for himself and his family, and 
bis preparation was suited to these humble expec- 
tations; for, to the study of a profession, which ia 
said to require the lucubrations of twenty yeari?, 
Mr Henry devoted not more than six weeks. On 
lexaminationi be was licensed, rather through cour- 
tesy, and some expectation that he woidd study, 
than from any conviction wbich^bis examiners had 
of his present competence. ^ At the age of four and 
twenty he was admitted ta the bar; and for three 
years occupied the back ground; during which pe- 
riod the wants and distressess of his mmily were 
extreme; and he performed the duty of an assist- 
ant to his father-in-law in a tavern. 

In 1764, he pursued his favourite amusement of 
hunting, with extreme ardour; and has been known 
to hunt deer, frequently for several days together, 
carrying bis provisions with him, and at night en- 
camping in the woods, 

After the bunt was over, he would go from the^ 
ground to Louisa court, clad in a coarse cloth coat 
gtained with all the trophies of the chase, greasy 
leather breeches ornamented in the same way, leg- 
gings for boots, and a pair of saddle-bags on 
his arm. Thus accoutred, he woiild enter the 
court-house, take up the first of his causes that 
chanced to be called; and if there was any scone 
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for his peroliar talent, throw his adversary info 
the hack ground* and astonish botli court and jury 
by the powerful effusions of his natural eloquence* 

In tlie saine year he was introduced to the gay 
and fashionable circle at Willlamshnrgy then the 
seat of government for the state, that he might be 
counsel in case of a contested election: but be made 
no preparation for pleading; and^ as^we might 
naturally, suppose^ none for appearing in a suita- 
ble costume. He moved awkwardly about in his 
coarse and threadbare dress; and while some 
thought him a pro<ligy, others concluded him to be 
an ideot: neverttiele-§s, before, the committee of 
elections, he delivered an argument which judge 
Tyler, judge Winstim, and others, pronounced the 
best tliey ever heard. In the same year, it is as- 
serted op. the authority of Mr. Jefferson, that Mr. 
Henry gave the first impulse to the ball on:he re- 
volutiort^ He originated the spirit of the revolu- 
tion in Yirginia, unquestionably; and possessed a 
dauntless soul, exactly suited to the important 
work he was destined to perform. 

In the year 1765, he was a member of the as- 
sembly of Virginia. He introduced his celebrated 
resolutions against the stamp act, which breathed 
a spirit of liberty, and which h^d a tendency to 
rouse the people of that commonwealth in favour 
of our glorious revolution. • 

After his death, there was found among his pa- 
pers one sealed, and thus endorsed; ^* Inclosed are 
the resolutions of the Virginia assembly, in if 65, 
concerning the stamp aft. Let my executors open 
this paper.'* Within was found the following 
copy of the resolutions, in Mr. Henry's hand- 
writing. 

'^Resolved, That the first adventurers and set- 
tlers of this, his majesty's colony and dominion, 
brought with them and transmitted tof their 
posterity, and all other his majesty's subjects^ 
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srince inhabiting in this, his majestj^'s said co- 
lony, all the priyileges, franchises^ atnl immu- 
nities, that have at any time been held, enjoyed, 
and possessed, by i&e people of Great Britain. 

**ResQlved, Tliathy two royal charters, granted 
by king Jh.mes the first, the colonisti^ afore^iaid, 
are declared entitled to all the privileges, liberties 
and immunities, of denizens and natural born sub- 
jects, to all intents ;and purposes, as if they had 
been abiding and born within the realm of Eng- 
land.^ 

**Resolved, That the taxation of the people by 
themselves, or by persons chosen by themselves to 
represent them, who can only know what taxes 
the people are able to bear, and"ttie easie^st mode 
of raising them, and are equally affected by such 
taxes themselves, is the distinguishing character- 
istic of British freedom, and without which the an- 
cient constitution cannot subsist, 

^•Resolved, That his majesty's liege people of 
this most ancient colony, have uninterruptedly en- 
joyed the right of being thus governed by their 
own assembly, in the article of their taxes and in- 
ternal police, and that the same hath never been 
forfeited, or any other way given up, but hatii 
been constantly recognised by the king and peo- 
ple of Great Britain. 

^ ^Resolved,, therefore. That the gjene'ral assembly 
of this colony have the sole right and power to lay 
taxes and impositions upon the inhabitants of this 
colony; and that every attempt to vest such power 
in any person or persons whatsoever^- other than 
the general assembly aforesaid, has a manifest 
tendency to destroy British as well as American 
freedom." 

**0n the back of the paper containing those re- 
solutions, is the following endorsenient, which is 
also in the hand-writing of Mr. Henry himself. 
*TJie within resolutions passed the house of burges- 
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ses in May, 1765. They formed the first oppofirf- 
tion to the ^tamp act, and the scheme of taxing 
America by the British parliament. All thccoio- \ 
nies, cither througli fear, or want of opportunity 
to form an opposition, or from influence^ of -some 
kind or other, had remained silent. I hJdijeen, for 
the first time, elected a burgess, a few days before; 
was young, inexperienced, unacquainted with the 
forms of the house, and the members that compos- 
ed it* Finding the men of weight averse to oppo- 
sition, and the commencement of the tax at hand, 
and that no person was likely to step forth, I de- 
termined to venture, and alone, unadvised, and un- 
assisted, on a blank leaf of an old law book, wrote 
the within. Upon offering them to the house; vio- 
lent debates ensued. Many threats were uttered, 
and much abuse cast on me, by the party for sub- 
mission. After a long and warm contest, the re- 
solutions passed by a very small majority, perhaps 
of one or two only. The alarm spread tliroughqut \ 
America with astonishing quickness, and the mini- 
sterial party were overwhelmed. The great point 
of resistance to British taxation was universally 
established in the colonies. This brought on the 
war, which finally separated the two countries, 
and gave independence to ours. Whether tliis will 
.prove a blessing or a curse, wUl depend upon the. 
use our people make of the blessings which a gra*. 
cious God bath bestowed on us* If they are wise, "^ i 
they will be great and happy. If they are of^on- j 
trary character, they will be miserable. B%ht- j 
eousness alone can exalt them as a nation. ' 

^Reader! whoever thou art, remember this: and 
in thy sphere, practise virtue thyself, and encou- 
rage it in others. P. Henry.' 

Such is the short, plain, and modest account 
which Mr. Henry has left of this transaction. 

Every American realized the truth exppeS9e<l in 
Mr. Henry's resolutions; but no man beside him- 
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mlthdlAly dare to utter it, AH wished for Inde- . 
^ndeiice; and all hitherto trembled at the thought 
of asserting it 

Mr. Wirt, in his life of Henry^ fiK>m which w© 
select this sketeh^ saj'^ ^^he following is Mr. Jef- 
ferson's account .x>f this transaction: 

^<Mr, Henry moved and Mr. Johnston seconded 
these resolutions successively. They were opposed 
by Messrs. Randolph, Bland, Pendleton, Wythe, 
and all the old members, whose influence in the house 
had, till then, been unbroken. They did it, not 
from any question of our rights, but oh the ground 
that the same sentiments had been, at their preced- 
ing session, expressed in a more conciliatory form, 
to which the answers were not yet received. But 
torrents of sublime eloquence from Henry, backed 
by the solid reasoning of Johnson, prevailed.— 
The la«t, however, and strongest resolution, was 
carried but by a single vote. The debate on it was 
most bloody. I was then but a student, and stood 
at the door of communication between the house 
and the lobby (for as yet there was no gallery) 
diifiiog the whole debate and vote ; and I well re- 
memb^i:' that, after the numbers on the division 
were told and d^lared from the chair, Peyton Ran- 
dolph (tlie attorney general) came out at the door 
where I was standing, and said as he entered the 

lobby, *by , I would have given 500 guineas 

for a single vote;' for one vote would have divided 
the house, and Robinson was in the chair, who he 
knew would have negatived the resolution. 

^^By these resolutions, and his manner of sup- 
porting them, Mr. Henry took the lead out of the 
namls.of those who had theretofore guided the pro- 
ceedings of the house; that is to say, of Pendleton, 
Wythe, Bland, Randolph.'* It was, indeed, the 
measure whiQh raised him to the zenith of his glo- 
ry. He had never before had a subject which en- 
tirely matched his genius, and was capable of 
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drawing out all the powers of his mind* It wsl$ 
remarked of him throughout his life, that his ta- 
lents never failed to rise with the occasion, and in 
proportion to the resistance which lite had to en- 
counter.- The nicety of tli© i^ote on his last reso- 
lution, proves that this was not a time to hold in 
reserve any part of his forces. 

'^Itwas indeed, an alpine passage, under cir- 
cumstances even more unpropitious than those of 
Hanibal; for he had not only to iight^^hand to hand^ 
the powerful party who were already in posses- 
sion of the heights, but at the same instant, to 
cheer and animate the timid band of followers, 
tliat were trembling, fainting, and drawing back, 
below him. It was an occasion that called upon 
him to put forth all his strength, and he did put it 
forth, in such a manner, as man never did befoi'c. 
The cords of argument with which his adversaries 
frequently flattered themselves they had bound him 
fast, became packthreads in his hands. He burst 
them vith as much ease, as the unshorn Sampson 
did the bands of the Philistines. He seized the 
pillars of the temple, shook them terribly, and 
seemed to threaten his opponents with ruin. It 
was an incessant storm of lightning and thunder, 
which struck them aghast. The faint-hearted 
gathered courage from his countenance, and cow- 
ards became heroes, while they gazed updn his 
exploits. 

^'It was in the midst of this magnificent debate, 
v4iile he was descanting on the tyranny of the ob- 
noxious act, that he exclaimed, in a voice of thun- 
der, and with the look of a god, 'Caesar had his 
Brutus — Charles the first, his Cromwell — and 
George the third. — (*Treason,^ cried the speaker — 
^treason, treason,' echoed fi'om every part of the 
house. It was one of those trying moments which 
is decisive of character. Henry faltered not for 
an instant; bul^rising to a loftier attitude, and fixing 
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^n the speaker an eye of the most determined fire, 
he finished his sentence with the firmest emphasis) 
may profit by their example. If this he treason^ 
make 4;he most of if ^ 

In August, 1774, the Virginia Convention as- 
sembled in Williamsburg, and passed a series of 
resolutions, whereby they pledged themselves to 
make common cause with the people of Boston in 
every extremity. They appointed as deputies to 
Congress on the part (rf that colony, Peyton Ran- 
dolph, Richard H. Lee, George Washington, Rich- 
ard Bland, Patrick Henry, Beiyamin Harrison, 
and Edmund Pendleton, who were deputed to at- 
tend the first meeting of the colonial congress. 

On the 4th September, 1774, that venerable body, 
the old continental congress of the United States, 
(towards whom every American heart will bow 
with pious homage, while the name of libeirty shall 
be dear in our land) met for the first time at Car- 
penter's Hall, in the city of Philadelphia. Peyton 
Randolph, of Virginia, was chosen president, and 
the house was organized for busines, with all the 
solemnities of a regular legislature. 

The most eminent men of the various colonies 
were now, for the first time, brought together. — 
They were known to each other by fame; but they 
were personally strangers. The meeting was aw- 
fully solemn. The object which had called them 
together was of incalculable magnitude. The li- 
berties of no less than three millions of people, 
with that of all their posterity, were stali?bd on the 
wisdom and energpjr of their councils. No wonder,*' 
then, ;at the long and deep silence which is said to 
iiave followed upon their organization; at the an- 
xiety with which the members looked around upon 
^ach other; and the reluctance which every indivi- 
dual felt to open a business sO fearfully momentous. 
In the midst of this deep and death-like silence, 
^nd just when it was beginning to become painful- 
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fully embarrasBing, Mr Henry arose slowly as if J 
borne down by the weight of the subject. After fal- 
tering* according to his habit, through a most im- 
pressive exordium, in which he merely echoed 
back the consciousness of every other heart, in de- 
plmHng hi» inability to do justice to the occasion, 
he launched, gradually, into a recital of the colo- 
nial wrongs. Rising, as he advanced, with the 
grandeur of his subject, and globing at length wifli 
all the majesty and expectation of the occasion, his 
speech isecmed more than that of mortal man. Even 
those who had heard him in all his glory, in the 
house of bargesses of Virginia, were astonished at 
the manner in w hich his talents seemed to swell 
and expand themselves, to fill the vaster theatre in 
which he was now placed* There was no rant; n# 
rhapsody; no labour of the understanding: no strain- 
ing of the voice; no confusion of the utterance.— 
His countenance was erect; his eye steady; his ac- 
tion noble: his enunciation clear and firin; his mind 
poised on its centre; his views of bis subject com- 
prehensive and great; and his imagination, cor- 
ruscating with a magnificence and a variety, which 
struck even that assembly witti amazement and 
awe. He sat down amidst murmurs of astonish- 
ment and applause; and as he had been before pro- 
claimed the greatest orator of Virginia, he was 
now% on every hand, admitted to be the first ora- 
tor of America. 

When Mr. Henry returned from this first con- 
gi'ess to his constituents, he was asked * whom he 
thought the greatest man In congress,* and replied, 
if you speak of eloquence, Mr. Rutledge of South 
Carolina, is by far the greatest orator; but if you 
speak of solid information and sound judgment, 
colonel Washington, is unqeiStionably, the greatest 
man on that floor% 

In March, 1775, Mr, H^nry was a member of 
the convention of delegates from the several coun? 
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lied and. corporations of Virginia^ assembled in 
fiicfamond* In this body^ while all the other lead- 
ing members were still disposed to pursue only 
milk-and-water measures, he proposed resolutions 
for embodying, arming and disciplining su#h num*- 
ber of men, as should be sufficient to defend the co^ 
lony against the aggressions of the jnifther conn- 
try. The resolntions were opposed as not only 
rash in policy, but as harsh and well nigh impious 
in point of feeling. Some of the warmest patriots 
of the convention opposed them. Bland, Har- 
rison, Pendleton, &c. resisted fbem with all their 
influence, and abilities. An ordinary man, in Mr. 
Heriry^s situation, would have been glad to com- 
pound with the dispkasure of the house, by being 
permitted to withdraw his resolutions in silence. 

"Not so, Mr. Henry. His was a spirit fitted to 
raise the whirlwind, as well as to^ ride in and di- 
rect it. His was that comprehensive view, that 
unerring prescience, that perfect commUnd over 
the actions of ipeh, which qualified him not mere- 
ly to guide, but almost to create the destinies of 
nations. 

"He rose at this time with a majesty unusual to 
luni in an exordium, and with all that self-possession 
by which he was ^o invariably distinguished. " No 
man/^e said, *^ thought more highly than he did 
of the patriotism, as well as abilities, of the very 
worthy gentlemen who had just addressed the house. 
But different men often saw the same subject in 
different lights; and, therefore, he hoped it would 
flot be thought disrespectful to those gentlemen, i" 
entertaining as he did, opinions of a character ver 
opposite to tlieirs, he should speak forth his senti- 
ments freely, and without I'cserve. This, he 
said, was no time for ceremony. The question 
before the house was one of awful moment to this 
country. For his own part, he considered it as 
nothing less than a question of freedom or slavery. 
V • 
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And in proportion to the magnitade of the sabject 
ought to be the freedom of the debate. It was only 
in this way that they could hope to amve at trutli^ 
snd fulfil the great responsibility which they held to 
God aild tiieir country. Should he kee|i iiack his 
opinions at such a time, through fear of giving of- 
fence, be should consider himself as guilty of trea- 
son towards his country, and of an act of disioy* 
alty towards the majesty of Heaven, Which he re- 
vered above all earthly kings. 

<^Mr. President,'* said he, *4t is natural to man 
to indulge in the illusions of hope. We are apt to 
shut our eyes against a painful truth; and list^ to 
the song of thatsyreii, till sheiransforms us into 
beasts. Is this,'* he asked, ^^the part of wise men^ 
engaged in a great and arduous struggle for liber- 
ty ? Were we disposed to be of the number of those, 
who having eyes, see not, and having ears, hear 
not, the things which so nearly concern their tem- 
poral salvation? For his part, whatever anguish 
of spirit it might cost, he was willing to know the 
whole truth; to know the worst; and to provide 
for it. 

*<He had,*' he said, *^but one lamp by which hi$ 
feet were guided; and that was the lamp of expe- 
rience. He knew of no way of judging of jthe fu- 
ture but by the past. And judging by tm past, 
he wished to know what there had been in the con- 
duct of the British ministry, for the last ten years, 
to justify those hopes with which gentlemen had 
been pleased to solace themselves and the house? 
^s it that insidious smile #ith which our petition 
aas been lately received?. Trust it not, sir; it will 
prove a snare to your feet. Suffer not yourselves 
to be betrayed* with a kiss. Ask yourselves ly>w 
ibis gracious reception of our petition comports 
'with those warlike preparations which cover our 
waters and darken our land. Are fleets and ar- 
mms necessary to a work of love and reconcilia- 
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tfon? Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be 
reconcile*!, that force must be called in to win back 
our love? Let us not deceive ourselves, sfar.. These 
are the implements of war and subjugation; the. 
last arguments to which kings resort. I ask gen- 
tlemen, sirf what means this martial array, if its 
purpose be not to force us to submission? Can gen- 
tlemen assign any other possible motive for it? — 
Has Great Britain any enemy in this quarter of 
the world, to call for all this accumulation of na- 
vies and armies? No, sir, she has none. They 
are meant for us: they can be meant for no otlier. 
They are sent over to bind and rivet upon us those 
chains, which the British ministry have been so 
long forging. And what have we to oppose to 
them? Shall we try argument? Sir, we have been 
trying that for the last ten years. Have we any 
thing new to offer upon the subject? Nothing. We 
have held the subject up in every light of which it 
is capable; but it has been all in vain. Shall we 
resort to entreaty and humble supplication? What 
terms shall we find, which have not been already 
exhausted ? Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive 
ourselves longer. Sir, we have done every thing 
that could be done, to avert the storm that is now 
comin^^ on. We have petitioned; we have remon- 
strated; we have supplicatedi we, have prostrated 
ourselves before tlie throne, and have implored its 
interposition to arrest the tyrannical hands of the 
ministry and parliament. Our petitions hare been 
slighted; our remonstrances have produced addi- 
tional violence and injiiUt; our supplications have 
been disregarded; and we have been spumed, with 
contempt, from the foot of the throne. In vain, 
after these things, may we indulge the fond hop# 
of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer 
any room for hope. If -we wish to be free; if we 
mean to preserve inviolate those inestimable privi- 
leges for wliich w^ have been. so lon^ contending^ 
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if we mean not basely to abandon the noble strugf- 
gle in which we have been so long engaged, and 
which we have pledged ourselves never to abandon 
until the glorious object of our contest shall' be ob- 
tained; we must fight! I repeat it, sir, we must 
fight! ! An appeal to arms and to the God of Hosts 
is all that is left us! 

*^They tell us, sir,'* continued Mr, Henry, ^*that 
we ^re weak; unable to cope with so formidable an 
adversary. But when shall we be stronger?' Will 
it be the next week or ihe next year? Will it be 
when we are totally disarmed, and when a British 
guard shall be stationed in every house? Shall wc 
gather strength by irresolution and inaction? Shall 
we acquire the means of effectual resistance by 
lying supinely on our backs, and hugging the de- 
lusive phantom of hope^ until our enemies shall 
liavc bound us hand ami foot? Sir, we ai'c not 
weak, if we make a proper use of those means 
which the Grod of nature bath placed in our pow- 
er. Three millions of people armed in the holy 
cause of liberty, and in such a country as that 
which we possess, are invincible by any force 
which our enemy can send against us. Besides, 
sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. There 
is a just God who presides over the destinies of na- 
tions; ' and who will raise up friends to fight our 
battles for us. The battle, sir, is not to the strong 
alone; it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. 
Besides, sir, we hare no election. If we were base 
enough to desire it, it is i^ow too late to retire 
from the contest* There is no retreat, but in sub- 
mission and slavery! Our chains are forged. — 
Their clanking may be heard on the plains of 
Boston! The war is inevitable; and let it come!! 
•J repeat it, sir, let it come ! ! ! 

^*It is in vain,, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gen- 
tlemen may cry peace, peace; but there is no peace. 
The war is at^tually begun ! The next gale that 
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sweeps from the north, will bring to our ears the 
clash of resounding arms! Our brethren arc alrea- 
dy in the fi^d! Why stand we here idle? What is 
it that gentlemen wish? What would they have? 
Is life so dear, or peace so • sweet, as to be pur- 
chased at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid 
it, Almighty God! 1 know not what course others 
may take; but as for me/* cried he, with both his 
arms extended aloft, his brows knit, every feature 
marked with the resolute purpose of his soul, and 
his voice Swelled to its boldest note of exclamation^ 
*^give me liberty, or give me death!'* 

** He took his seat. No murmur of applause was 
heard. The effect was too deep. After the trance 
of a moment, several members started from their 
seats. The cry, **to arms,'* seemed to quiver on 
every lip, and gleam from every eye! Richard H. 
Lee arose and supported Mr. Henry, with his usual 
spirit and elegance. But his melody was lost 
amidst the agitations of that ocean, which the 
master spirit of the storm had lifted up on high. 
That supernatural voice still sounded in their ears^ 
stnd shivered along their arteries. They heard in 
^very pause the cry of liberty or death. They be- 
came impatient of speech; their souls were on fire 
for action." 

The resolutions were adopted, .and Patrick Hen- 
ry, Richard H. Lee, Robert C. Nicholas, Benja- 
min Harrison, Lemuel Riddiek, Cveorge Washing- 
ton, Adam Stevens, Andrew Lewis, Wm. Christ- 
man, Edmund Pendleton, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Isaac Zane, Esquires, were appointed a commit- 
tee to prepare the plan called for by the resolutions. 

In April, IZfS, after lord Dunmore had conve^- 
ed on board a ship, a part of the powder from the 
magazine of Williamsburg, Mr. Henry distin- 
guished himself by assembling the independent 
eotnpanies of Hanover and King William coun- 
ties, and directing them towards Williamsburg, 
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with the avowed design of obtaining payment (oe 
the powder, or of compelling its restitution. 
The object was effected, for the kind's receiver 
general gave a bill for the value of the property. 
The governor immediately fortified his palace, 
and issued a proclamation, charging those wht> 
had procured the bill with rebellious practices. 
This only occasioned a numher-of county meetings, 
which applauded the conduct of Mr. Henry, and 
expressed a determination to protect him. In Au- 
gust, 1775, when a new choice af deputies to con- 
gress was made, he was not re-elect^, for his ser-^ 
vices were now demanded more exclusively in his 
own state. After the departure of lordJDunmore, 
lie was chosen the first governor in June, 1776, 
and he held this office several succeeding years,^ 
bending all his exertions to promote the freedom 
and imlependence of his country. 

In June, 1777, and again in 1778, he was unan- 
imously re-elected governor; but he declined the 
honour. In 1780, we find him agai,in Lii the as- 
sembly, and one of the most active member's x)f the 
house. 

In 1788, he was a member of liie convention of 
the state of Virginia, which was appointed to con- 
sider the consitution of the United States: and he 
exerted all the force of his masterly eloquence, day 
after day, to prevent its adoption. He contended 
that changes were dangerous to liberty; that the 
old confederation had carried us through the war,, 
and secured our independence, and needed only 
amendment; tha^ the proposed ^as a consolidated 
government, in which the sovereignty of the states, 
would be lost, and all pretensions to rights and 
privileges would be rendered insecure. He offered 
a resolution,' containing a bill of rights and amend- 
ments, which, however, was not accepted. 

<*Tlie convention had been attended from its 
commencement by a vast concourse of citizens^ of 
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all ages atid conditions. The interest so univer-- 
sall;^ felt in the question itself^ and not less tlie 
transcendent talents which were engaged in its dis- 
cussioiiy presented such attractions ais could not he 
resisted. 

^*To wards tho close of the sesnon. an incident 
occurred of a character so extraordinary as to de- 
serve particular notice. The question of adoption 
or rejection was now approaching. The decision 
WHS still- uncertain, and every mind and every 
heart was filled with anxiety. Mr. Henry partook 
most deeply of this feeling; and while engaged, as 
it were, in his last effort, availed himself of the 
strong sensation which he knew to pervade the 
house, Sad made an appeal to it which, in point of 
suhUmity, has never heen surpassed in any age or 
csoantry in tlve world. After descrihing. in accents 
which spoke to the soul, and to which every other 
bosom deeply responded, the awful immensity of 
the question, to the present and future generations, 
and the throbbing apprehensions with which he 
looked to the issue, he passed from the house and 
from the earth, and looking, as ho said, ** be- 
yond that horizon which binds mortal eyes," he 
pointed, with a countenance and action that made 
the blood run back upon the aching heart, to those, 
cejestial beings, who were hovering over the 
scene, and waiting with anxiety for a decision 
which involved the happiness or misery of more 
than half the human race. To those beings; with 
the same thrilling look and action; he had just ad- 
dressed an invocation, that made every nerve shud- 
der with supernatural horfor--^w1ien lo! a storm, 
at that instant arovse, which shook the whole build* 
ing, and the spirits whom he had called, seemed to 
have come at his bidding. Nor did his eloquence, 
erthe storm immediately cease; but, availing him- 
self of the incident, with a mastei*^s art, he seemed 
to mix in the fight of his ^^thereal auxiliaries^ and 
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<*risiiig 6n the wings of the tempest, to seize upon 
tlie artillery of Heaven, and direct its fiercest thun- 
ders against the heads of his adversaries/' The 
scene hecame insupportable; and the house rose, 
\nthout.the formality of adjournment, the members 
rushing from their seats with precipitation and 
confusion.** 

The constitution was adopted by a small maja- 
rity. Mr- Henry^s bill of rights, and his amend- 
ments, were then accepted, and directed to be 
transmitted to the several states. Some of these 
amendments have been ingrafted intb the fedeiml 
constitution. 

*^The case of John Hook is worthy of insertion. 
Hook was a Scotchman, a man of wealth, and 
suspected of being , unfriendly to ^the American 
cause. During the distresses of the Ameiican 
army, consequent on the joint invasion of Corn- 
wallisand Phillips in 1781, a Mr Venable, an ar- 
my commissary, had taken two of Hook's steeriN 
for the use of tiie troops. The act had not been 
strictly legal; and on the establishment of peace, 
Hook, under the advice of Mr Cowan, a gentleman 
of some distinction in the law, thought proper Ui 
bring an action of ^spass against Mr Venable, 
in the district court of New London. Mr Henry 
appeared for the defendant, and is said to have 
disported himself in this cause to the infinite enjoy- 
ment of his hearers, the unfortunate Hook "always 
excepted. After Mi". Henry became animated in 
the cause, he appeared to have complete con- 
troul over the passions of his audience: at one 
time he excited their iildignation against Hook: 
Tengeanee was visible in every countenance: again, 
when he chose to relax and ridicule him, the whole 
audience was in a roai* of laughter. He painted 
the distresses of the American army, exposed al- 
most naked to the rigour of a winter's sky* and 
D^arking the frozen ground over which they mai'ch- 
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cd, wrtli the blood of their unshod feet; where was 
the man, he said, who has an American heart in his 
bosom, who would not have thrown open his fields^ 
his barns, his cellars, the doors of his house, the 
portals of his breast^ to have received with open 
arms, the meanest soldier in that little band of 
famished patriots? Where is the man? J^here he 
stands; but whether the heart of an American beats 
in his bosom, you gentlemen, arc to judge. He 
then carried the jury, by the powers of his imagi- 
nation, to the plains around York, the surrender 
of which had followed shortly after the act com- 
plained of : he depicted the surrender in the most 
glowing and noble colours of hia eloquence. The 
audience saw before their eyes the humiliation and 
dejection of the British, as they marched out of 
their trenches; they saw the triumph which lighted 
up every patriotic face, and the shouts of victory, 
and the cry of Washington and liberty, as it rung 
and echoed through the American ranks, and was 
reverberatetf from the hills and shores of the neigh- 
lH)uring river; but, hark, what notes of discord are 
these which disturb the general joy, and silence 
the acclamations of victory; they are the notes of 
John Hook, hoarsely bawling through the Ameri* 
can camp^ beef ! beef! beef I 

*^The whole audience were convulsed: a particu- 
lar incident will give a better idea of the effect, 
than any general description. The clerk of the 
court, unable to command himself, and unwilling 
to commit any breach of decorum in his place, 
rushed out of the court hpuse, and threw himself, 
on the grass, in the most violent paroxysm of 
laughter, where he was rolling, when Hook, with 
very different feelings, came out for relief, into the 
yard also. The cause was decided almost by ac- 
clamation. The jury retired for form sake, and 
^ instantly returned with a verdict for the defend- 
ant. j&foy did tlie effect of Mr. Henry's sgeecli 
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stop here. The people were so highly excited by 
the tory audacity of such a suit, that Hook began 
to hear around him a cry more terrible than that of 
beef : it was the cry of tar and feathers : from tb^ 
applicatiou of which, it is said, that nothing saved 
him but a precipitate liiglit and the speed of hi» 
horse.'^ 

In the two remaining years he continued a mem- 
ber of the assembly. In the spring of 1791, he de- 
clined a re-election, with the purpose of bidding a 
final adieu to public life. In August 1795, he was 
nominated by president Washington as secretary 
of state? but considerations of a private nature in- 
duced him to decline the honourable trust. In No- 
vember, 1796, he was again elected governor of 
Virginia, and this office also he almost immediate- 
ly resigned. In the year 1799, he vas appointed 
"by pi'esident Adams, as an envoy to France, with 
Messrs. Ellsworth and Murray; tliis he also de- 
clined in consequence of a severe indisjiosition, to 
which he was tl^en subject, and of his advanced age 
and increasing debility. Governor Davie, of 
Korth Carolina, was appointed in his place. He 
Ih ed but a short time after this testimony of the 
respect in which his talents and patriotism were 
held. 

The disease which had been preying upon him 
for two years, now hastened to its crisis- He died 
on the 6th of June, 1799, in the 62d year of his 
age. -^ 

*'Thus lived, and thus died, the celebrated 
Patrick Henry, of Virginia; a man who justly de- 
serves ta be ranked among the highest ornaments, 
aitd tlu5 noblest benefactors of his country. In his 
habits of living, he was I'emarkably temperate and 
frugal. He seldom drank any thing but water. 
His morals were strict. As a husband, a father, 
a master, he had no superior. He was kind and 
hospitable to the stranger, and most friendly and 
accommodating to his neighbourstf' 
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HOPKINSON, Francis, Judge of the Court 
#f Admiralty, in Pennsylvania, was bom in Penn- 
sylvania, in the year 1738. He possessed an un- 
common share of genius, of a peculiar kind. He 
excelled in music and* poetry; and had some know- 
ledge in painting. But these arts did not mohopo*- 
lise all the powers of his mind* He was well skil- 
led in many practical and useful scienced, particu- 
larly in mathematics and natural philosophy; and 
he had a general acquaintance with the principles 
of anatomy, chemistry and natural history. But 
his forte was humour and satire, in both of wbicb^ 
be was not surpassed by Lucian, Swift or Rabel- 
lais- These extraordinary powers were consecrated 
to the advancement of the interests of patriotism, 
virtue and science. It would fill many pages to 
mention his numerous publications during the rev- 
olutionary war, all of which were directed to these 
important objects. He began in the year 177 5 f 
with a small tract, which he entitled, " A Pretty 
Story,*' in which he exposed the tyranny of Great 
Britain, in America, by a most beautiful allegory^ 
and he concluded his contributions to his country, 
iri this way, with the history of " The new roof,'' a 
performance, which for wit, humor and good sense, 
must last as long as the citizens of America con- 
tinue to admire, and be happy under the present 
national government of the United States. 

Newspaper scandal frequently, for months to* 
gether, disappeared or languished, after the pub- 
lication of several of his irresistible satires upon 
that disgraceful species of writing. He gave a 
currency to a thought or a phrase, in these effu- 
sions from his pen,which never failed to bear down 
the spirit of the times, and frequently to turn the 
divided tides of party rage, into one general chan- 
nel of ridicule or contempt. 

Sometimes he employed his formidable powers 
of humour and satire in exposing the formalities o£. 
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technical science. He thought much, and thoug^ht 
justly upon the subject of education. He held seve* 
ral of the arts and sciences, -which are taught in 
colleges, in great contempt. His specimen of mo- 
dern learning in a tedious examination, the only 
object of which was to describe the properties of a 
'^Salt Box,'' published in the American Museum, 
for February, 1787, will always be relished as a 
morsel of exquisite humour. 

Mr. Hopkinson possessed uncommon talents for 
yleasing in company. His -wit was not of that 
coarse kind^ which ^vas calculated to set the table 
in a roar. It was mild and elegant, and infused 
cheerfulness and a species of delicate joy, rather 
than mirth, into the hearts of all who heard it. — 
His empire over the attention and passions of his 
company, w^as not purchased at the expense of in- 
nocence. A person who has passed many delight- 
ful hours in his society, declared, with pleasure, 
that he never once heard hun use a profane expres- 
sion, nor utter a word, which would have made a 
lady blush, or hav& clouded her countenance for a 
moment with a look of disapprobation. It is this 
species of wit alone, that lndicate.s a rich and pow- 
erful imagination, while that which is tinctured 
with profanity, or indelicacy, argues jrovei'ty of 
genius inasmuch as they have both been considered 
very properlv as the cheapest products of the mind. 

Mr. Hopkmscm's character for abilities and pa- 
triotism, procured him the confidence of his coun- 
trymen in the most trying exigencies of their af- 
fairs. He represented the state of NeAv Jersey, 
in Congi-ess, in the year 1776, and subscribed the 
ever memorable declaration of Independence. He 
held an appointment in the loan office for several 
years, and afterwards succeeeded George Ross, 
Esquire, as judge of the admiralty for thf state of 
Pennsylvania. In this station he continued till 
the year 1790, when he was appointed judge of the 
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district ccHirt in PennsylYama^ by the fllastrious 
Washington, then President of the United States, 
and in each of these judicial offices, he conducted 
himself with the greatest ability and integrity. 

His person was a little below the common size. 
His features were small, but exti*emely animated. 
His speech was quick, and all his motions seemed to 
partake of the unceasing activity and versatility 
of the powers of his mind. 

It only remains to add, to this account of Mr. 
Hopkinson, that the various causes which contri- 
buted to the establishment of the independence and 
federal government of the United States, will not 
be Mly tracedf unless much is ascribed to the ir- 
resi/!)tible inftuence of the ridicule which he poured 
forth, from time to time, upon the enemies of those 
great political events. 

He was an active antl useful member of three 
great parties, which at differeat times divided his 
native state. He was a whig, a republican, and a 
federalistt and lie lived to see the principles and the 
wishes of each of those parties finally and univer- 
sally successful, . Although liis labours had been 
rewarded with many plentiful harvests of well 
earned fame, yet his death, to his country and his 
friends, was premature. He had been subject to 
fl^equent attacks of the gout in his head, but for 
some time before liis death, he had enjoyed a con- 
siderable respite from them. On Sunday evening. 
May Bth, 1791, he was somewhat indisposed, and 
passed a restless night. He rose on Monday 
morning at his usual hour, and breakfasted with 
his family. At seven o'clock, he was seized with an 
apoplectic fit, wiiich in two hours put a period to 
his existence, in the 53d year of his age. 

HOPKINS, Stephen, a distinguished patriot 
ami statesman, was a native of that part of Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island, which now forms the town 
of Scituate. He was born in March, 1707. Ib 
W 
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Ills youth', he disclosed high promise of talents^ 
and soon became esteemed for his growing worth, 
his early virtues, and his regular and useful life. 
At an early period, he 'was appointed a justice of 
the peace, was employed extensively in the busi- 
ness of surveying lands, and was appointed to va- 
rious other offices, some of which were responsible 
and important; and he discharged the duties of all, 
wit!* great ability and faithfulness, and with equal 
advantage to his own reputation and the public in- 
terest« In 1754, he was appointed a member of 
the board of commissioners, which assembled at 
Albany, to digest and concert a plan of unjion- for 
.Ihe colonies. Shortly after this he was chosen 
chief justice of the superior court of the colony of 
Hhode Island; and in 1755j he was elevated to the 
office of chief magistrate of the cqlony? And con- 
tinued m this dignified and important station about 
eight years, but not in succession* He was, a}so, 
for several years, chancellor of the College. At 
the commencement of the difficulties between the 
colonies and Great Britain, governor Hopkins 
took an early, active, and decided part in favour 
of the former. He wrote a pamphlet in support 
of the rights and claims of the colonies, called 
<<the Rights of the Colonies examined,'' which 
was published by order of the general assembly. 
He was a member of the immortal congress of 
^76, which declared these states, (then colonies) to 
foe ^^ free, soverdgn and independent;" and bis sig-* 
nature is attached to this sublime and important 
Instrument, which has no example in the archives * 
of nations. 

Governor Hopldns was not only distinguished as 
a statesman and patriot, but as a man of business; 
having been extensively engaged in trade and na- 
vigation, and also concerned in manufactures and 
agriculture. He was a decided advocate,- and a 
zealous supporter, both of civil and religious li- 
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berty, a firm patriot, a friend to his country, and 
a pati'on of useful public institutions. He pos- 
sessed a sound and discriminating mind, and a 
clear and comprehensive understanding; was alike 
distinguished for his public and private virtues, 
being an able and faithful public officer, and an- 
eminently useful private citizen* 

Governor Hopkin«» finished his long, honourable 
and useful life, on the 20th July, 1785, in the 79th 
year of his age. 

KNOX, He^ry, major-general in the Ameri- 
can army during the revolutionary war, was bom 
in Boston, July 25, 1750. His parents werer of 
Scottish descent. Before our revolutionarv war, 
which afforded an opportunity for the devolope- 
ment of his patriotic feelings and military talents, 
b^ was engaged in a bookstore. By* means of his 
early education, and this honourable employment, 
he acquired, a taste for literary pursuits, which be 
retained through life. 

Young Knox gave early proofs of his attachment 
to the cause of freedom and his country. It wili 
be recollected, that, in various parts of the state, 
volunteer eompaniefe were formed in 1774, with a 
view to awaken the martial spirit of thp people, 
aiKl as a sort of preparation for the contest which 
was apprehended. Knox was an officer in a mili- 
tary corps of this denomination; and was distin- 
guished by his activity and discipline. There is 
evidence of his giving uncommon attention to mil- 
itary tactics at this period, especially to the branch 
of enginery and artillery, in which he afterwards 
BO greatly excelled. 

It Ls also to be recorded, in proof of his predom- 
inant love of country, and its liberties, that he had 
before this time, become connected with a very 
respectable family, which adhered to the measures 
of the British ministry, and had received great 
promises both of honour and profit, if he^would 
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time his talents were too great to be overlooked; 
and it was wished, if possible, to prevent him from 
attaching himself to the cause of the provincials. 
He was one of those whose departure from Boston 
was interdicted by governor Gage, soon after th© 
aifair of Lexington. The object of Gage was pro- 
bably not somuch to keep these eminent charactei*s 
as hostaget;, as to deprive the Americans of their 
talents and services. In June, however, he found 
means to make his way through the Rritish lines, 
to the American array at Cambridge. He was 
here received with joyful enthusiasm: for his 
knov.ledge of the military art, and his zeal for the 
liberties of the comitry, were admitted by all.—- 
The provincial congress then convened at Water- 
town, immediately sent for him, and entrusted 
solely to htim the erection of such fortresses as 
might be necessary to prevent a sudden attack' 
fro;ii the enemy in Boston. 

The little array of militia, collected in and about 
Cambridge, in the spring of 1775, soon after the 
battle of Lexington, was without order fmd dis- 
cipline. All was insubordination and confusion. 
General Washington did not arrive to take com- 
mand of the troops until after this period. In this 
state of things, Knox declined any particular com- 
mission, though he readily directed his attention 
and exertions to the objects which congress re- 
quested. 

It was in the course of this season, and before 
he had formally undertaken the command of the 
artillery, that Knox volunteered his services to go 
to St John's, in the province of Canada, and to 
bring thence to Cambridge, all the heavy ordnance 
and military stores* This hazardous enterprize 
he effected in a manner which astonished all who 
knew the difSculty of the service. 

Soon a^r his return from this fortunate exp^- 
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dition, lie 4»ok command of the whole jeorps of the 
artillery of our army, and retained it until the 
close of the war. To him the country was chiefly 
indebted for the organization of the artillery and 
ordnance department. He gave it both form and 
efficiency; and it was distinguished alike for its 
expertness of discipline and promptness of exe- 
cution. 

At the battle of .Monmouth^ in New Jersey, in 
June, 1778, general Kiiox^exhibited new proofs of 
his^bravery a^d skill. Under his personal and 
immediate direction, the artillery §ave great ef- 
fect to the success of that memorable day. , It will 
H>e reraemberedj that the British troops were much 
tnore numerous than oars; and that general Lee 
was charged with keeping back the battalion he 
commanded from the field of battle. The situa- 
tion of our army was most critical. General 
* "^SV^ashington was ^personally engaged in rallying 
and^ directing the troops in the most dangerous 
posttion$. The afiail" terminate in^ favour of our 
gallant army; and generals Knox and Wayne re- 
ceived the particular commendations, of the com- 
mander-in-ehief, the following day, in the orden, 
issued on the occasion. After mentioning the 
good conduct and bravery of general Wayne, and 
tiianking the gallant officers and men wko distin- 
guished themselves, gpneral Washington says, •'he 
^an wttb pleasure inform general Knox, and the 
officers of the artillery, that tlie enemy have done 
them the justice to acknowledge that no artillery 
«Quld be better sei*ved than ours.'* 

When general Greene was offered tilie arduous 
command of the southern department, he replied 
to the commander-in-chief, **Knox is the man for 
this difficult undertaking; all obstacles vanish be- 
fore him; his resources are infinite '* **True,** 
replied Washington^ *^and therefore I cahnot part - 
with kim.'' 

W J8 
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No officer in the army^ it is believed, more 
la! gely shared in the affection and confidence of 
the illustrious Washington, bi every action where 
he appeared, Knox was with him: at every cotineil 
of war, he bore a part. In truth, he possessed ta-^ 
lents and qualities, which could not foil to recom- 
mend him to a man of the discriminating mind of 
"Washington. He was intelligent, brave, patriot- 
ic, humane, honourable* Washington soon became 
sensible of his merits* ami bestowed on him his es- 
teem, his friendship, and confidence. 

On the resignation of major-*general Benjamin 
Lincoln, Knox was appointed secretary of the war 
department, by congress, during the period of the 
confederation. And when tiie federal governmeBt 
was organized in 1789, he was designated by prer 
sident Washington, for the same honourable j^:^, 
responsible, office. . 

This office he held for abont five years; eftjoying^^ 
the confidence of the president, and esteemed by. afl 
his colleagues in the administration of tlie federal 
government Of his talents, his integrity, and his 
devotion to the interests and prosperity of his 
country, no one had ever any reason to douU. In 
1794, he retired from office to a private station, 
followe<l by the esteem and fove of all who had 
been honoured y/iih his acquaintance. 

At this time he removed with his family to 
Thomaston, on St. George's river* in the district 
of Maine, ^00 miles noi*th-east of Boston. Ke 
was possessed of extensive landed property in that 
part of the country, which had formerly belonged 
to general Waldo, the maternal grandfather of 
Mrs. Knox. 

At the request of his fellow-citizens, though un- 
solicited on his part, he filled a seat at the council* 
board, of Massachusetts, during several years of 
• his residence at Thomaston; and the degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred on him by ^ pre^ 
sident and trustees of Dartmouth college. 
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Whe amiable virtues of the citizen and the man^ 
were as conspicuous in the character of genersd 
Knoxy as the more brilliant and commanding ta<- 
lents of the hero and statesman. The aiBicted 
and destitute were sure to share of his compassion 
and charity. -**His heart was made of tenderness;'^ 
and he often disregarded his own wishes and con- 
venience, in kind endeavours to promote the in- 
terest and happiness of his friends. 

The possession of extensive pro^perty and high 
office, is too apt to engender pride and insolence. 
But general Knox was entirely exempt, both in 
dii»position and manners, from this common frail- 
ty. Mildness ever^beamed in his countenance; 
*/on his tongue were the words of kindness:'* and 
equanimity and generosity, always marked his in- 
tercourse with his fellow men. The poor he nev- 
er oppressed: the more obscure citizen, we believe, 
cotdd never complain of injustice at his hands. 
With all classes of peojile he dealt on the most fair 
and honourable principlas: and would sooner sub- 
mit to a sacrifice of property himsielf, than injui*e 
or defraud another. 

In his pei^on, general Knox was above the com- 
mon stature; of noble and commanding form; of 
inanners elegant, conciliating, and dignified. 

To the amiable qualities aiid moral excellencies 
of geil^al Knox, which have already been enume- 
rated^ we may justly add his prevailing disposi^ 
tion to piety. With much of the manners of the 
gay world, and op})osed, as he was, to all super- 
stition and bigotry, he might not appear to those, 
%norant of his better feelings, to possess religious 
and devout affections. But to his friends it was 
abundantly evident, that he cherished exalted sen- 
timents of devotio* and piety to God. He was a 
firm believer in the TOtural and moral attributes 
of the Deity, and his overruling and .all-pervading 
providence.. 
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when the word«^ the recognizance, ^< our soire* 
i-eign lord the kli|/' were read to Mr. Laurens^ 
he distinctly I'eplied in open coui-t, " not my so^e- 
mgn!" With this declaration^ he, with Messrs. 
Oswald and Anderson, as his aecurities, were 
bound for his appearance at the next court of king's 
bench for Easter terra, and for not departing without 
leave of the coiiii:, upon which he was immediately 
dischai)*ged. When the time appointed for his^ 
trial approached, he was not only exoneriited from 
obligation to attend, but solicited by lord Shel- 
burne to depart for the continent to assist in a 
scheme for a pacification witli America. The idea 
of being released, gratuitously, by the British go- 
vernment, sensibly moved him, for he had invaria- 
bly considered himself as a prisoner of war. Pos- 
sessed of a lofty sense of personal independence, 
and unwilling to be brought under the slightest ob- 
ligation, he thus expressed himself, ** I durst not 
accept myself as a gift; and as congress once 
offered general Burgoyne for me, J have no doubt 
of their being now willing to offer earl ComwaJUs. 
for the same purpose.'* 

Close confinement in the Tower for more than 
fourteen months, had shattered his constitution, 
and he w^as, ever afterwards, a stranger to good 
health. As soon as his discharge was proniulga- 
ted, he received from congi'ess a commission, ap- 
pointing him one of iheir ministers for negotiating 
a peace with Great Britain. Arrived at Paris, in 
conjunction with Dr. Franklin, John Adams, and 
John Jay, he signed the preliminaries of peace on 
the 30th of November, 1782, by which the inde- 
pendence of the United States was unequivocally 
acknowledged. Soon after this, Mr. Laurens re- 
turned to Carolina. Entirely satisfied with the 
whole course of his conduct while abroad, it will 
readily be imagined that his countrymen refused 
Mm no distinctions within their power to bestow; 
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but every solicitation to suffer himself to be elect- 
^d governor, member of congress^ or of the legis- 
lature of the state, he positively withstood. AVhen 
the project of a general convention for revising 
the federal bond of union, was under considera- 
tion, he was chosen, without his knowledge, one 
of its members, but he refused to serve. Retired 
jRpqm the world and its concerns, he found delight 
in agricultural experiments, in advancing the wel- 
fare of his children and dependants, and in atten- 
tions to the interest of his friends and fellow citi- 
zens. 

He. expired on the 8th of December, 1792, in 
the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

Colonel Laurens^ his interesting son, having ex- 
ecuted his commission in France, returned to re- 
sume his place in the army. He was killed in the 
very last days of the war, in an insignificant skir- 
mish, just when the liberties of his ^country were 
decided. 

LEE, RicHARB, Henkt, president of con- 
gress, was a native of Virginia, and from his ear- 
liest youth devoted his talents to the service of 
his country. His public life was distinguishedby 
some remarkable circumstances. He had the 
honour of originating the first resistance to Bri- 
tish oppression in the time of the stamp act in 
1765. He proposed in the Virginia house of bur- 
gesses, in 1773, the formation of a committee of 
correspondence, whose object was to disseminate 
information, and to kindle the flame of libeiiy 
throughout the continent. He was a member of 
the first congress, and it was he who made and 
ably supported, the motion for the declaration of 
independence, June 10, 1776. The motion was se- 
conded by Mr. John Adams, of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Botta, in his history of the American revo- 
lution, says, Mr. Lee, spoke as follows, in sup- 
port of his motion to declare the colonies inde- 
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pendentt and ^as listened to with tiie most pro- 
found attention: 

** 1 do not know, most prudent men and virtu- 
ous citizens, whether among the transactions hand- 
ed down to us by historians, which originated in 
civil discord, and excited either a love of liberty 
in the people or ambitious desires in their rulers, 
any can be found more interesting and important 
than that which now engages our attention^ wheth- 
er we consider the future uestiny of this fi'ee and 
\ irtuous people, or that of our enemies, who, not- 
withstanding this cruel war and unaccustomed ty- 
ranny, are our brethren, and descended from acom- 
mon stock; or that of other nations, whose eyes 
are intent upon this gi-eat spectacle, and ^ho an- 
ticipate from our success more freedom for them- 
^ves, or from our defeat apprehend heavier chains 
and a severer bondage. For the question is -not 
whether we shall acquire an increase of territo- 
rial dominion, or wickedly wrest from oth^^s their 
just possessions; but whether we shall preserve or 
lose forever, tliat liberty which we have inherited 
frcm our ancestors, which we have sought to pre- 
serve by crossing a wide and tempestuous ocean, 
and which we have defended, in this land, against 
barbai*ous men, contending, at the same time, 
against the beasts of the wilderness and the dis^'a- 
ses of an ungenial clime. And if so many and dis- , 
tinguished praises have always been lavished upon 
the generous defenders of Greek and Roman liber- 
ty, what will be said of us, who defend, not that 
freedom which rests upon the capricious will of an 
unstable multitude; but on immutable statutes and 
our tutelary laws; not tliat which was the exclu- 
sive privilege of a few patricians, but that which 
is the property of all; not that, finally, which is 
stained by unjust ostracisms or the decimation of 
armies; but that which is pure, temperate, and 
gentle^ and conformed to the mild manners of the 
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age in which we live. Why then, why do we pro- 
crastinate, and to what purpose are these delays ? 
Let as finish the undertaking so well begun; and 
since *we cannot hope to secure that liberty and 
peace, which are our delight, in a continuance of 
the union with England, let us break the ties 
which bind us together, and perfect tbat which we 
enjoy already, I mean, our entire and absolute in- 
dependence. Nor must I here, in the beginning of 
ray discourse, omit to say, that if we have reached 
that fatal extremity, where nothing else can exist 
between America and England, but such war or 
such peace as mp.y exist between nations foreign to 
each other, this can only be imputed to the insa- 
tiable cupidity, the tyrannical proceedings, and 
reiterated outrages of the British ministry. On 
our part, nothing was omitted that might preserve 
the ancient state of peace and harmony. Who has 
not heard our prayers, and who is ignorant of our 
supplications? England alone was deaf to our com- 
plaints, and wanted that compassion which was 
generously bestoiyed upon us by other nations. 
And as at first our forbearance, and then our re- 
sistance have been equally insufficient; since our 
prayers were unavailing, as well as the blood late- 
ly shed; we must go further, and secure our inde- 
pendence. Nor let any one believe that this al- 
ternative can be avoided. The time will undoubt- 
edly come, when the fatal separation will take 
place, whether you will or no; for such will be the 
inevitable consequence of the nature of things; of 
our always increasing population; of the fertility 
of our land; of the extent of our territory; of the 
industry of our countrymen; of the wide interve- 
ning ocean; of the distance of the two countries. 
And if this be true^ as it is most true, who does 
not see that the sooner it takes place the better; 
and that it would be not only imprudent, but thfe 
height of folly not to seize the present occasion, 
X 
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Vfhen British injustice has filled all hearts with iA« 
dignation, inspired all minds with courage, produ- 
ced concord^ convinced the understandings, and '^ 
made us fly to arms to defend our lives? And how 
long shall we be compelled to traverse three thou-, 
sand miles of a tempestuous sea to ask of haughty 
and insolent men for counsel or commands reS|pect- 
ing our domestic concerns? Does it not become a 
great, rich, and powerful nation, as we are, to 
look at home, and not abroad, for the government 
f>f our affairs? How can a ministry of strangers 
judge correctly of our concerns, respecting which, 
it has no knowledge, and in whi^h it has no inter- 
est ? The' past justice of the British ministers 
should make us beware of the future, if they should 
again fix their iron fangs upon us. ^inc^ it has 
pleased the cruelty of our enemies to place before 
us the alternative of slavery or independence, 
where is the generous minded man, and the lover 
of his country, who can hesitate to choose? With 
these perfidious men no promise is secure, no pled- 
ges sacred. Let us suppose, which Heaven avert! 
that we are conquei'ed, or are dbliged tQ come to 
terms. What assurance have we of the British 
moderation in victory, or good faith in treaty? Is 
it their having enlisted, and let loose against us 
the ferocious Indians of the forest, and the merci- 
less soldiers of Grermany? Is it that faith, w^ich 
has been so many times pledged, and 80 many 
times broken, during the present contest? Is it the 
British faith, which is considered more false than 
punic? Have we not rather reason to expect, that 
when we have delivered ourselves naked and un- 
armed into their hands, they will wreck their ven- 
geance upon us, will bind us with heavier chaiss, 
in order to deprive us not only of the power, but 
even of the hope of again casting off the yoke? 
But let us suppose that there will happen iii^^^' 
present case^ what has never happened in any 0%^ 
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er, that the British government will forget past 
offences and comply with the conditions of peace; 
ean we helieve that after so long a contest, after 
BO many wounds, so many deaths, and so much 
bloodshed, our I'econciliation could he durahle, 
and that every day in the midst of so much hatred 
and rancour, would not afford some fresh subject 
of aniiposity? The two nations are already sepa- 
rated in interest and affections; the one is con- 
scious of its former strength, the other has become 
acquainted with its recently exerted force; the one 
intends to rule in an arbitrary manner, the other^'- 
wiH not obey even if allowed its privileges* In 
such a state of things, what peace, what harmony 
can be expected ? The American^ may become faith- 
ful friends of the English, but subjects, never. 
And letussupposc even that union could be restor- 
ed without rancour, it could not without danger. 
The wealth and power of Great Britain should in- 
spire prudent men with fears for the future* leav- 
ing reached such a height of grandeur that she has 
little or nothiUrg -to dread from foreign powers, in 
the security of peace the hearts of her people will 
become enervated, manners will be corrupted, her 
youth will become vicious, and the nation degener- 
ating in body and in mind, England will become 
•thQ prey of foreign enemies or ambitious citizens. 
Should we remain united with her, we should par- 
take of her corruptioms and misfortunes, so much 
more to be dreaded as they would be irreparable; 
separated from hert and remaining as we now are, 
we should have to fear nether the security of peace 
nor the dangers q£ war. / And by a declaration of 
our freedom, the perils would not be increased^ but 
the minds of men would be better prepared, and vic- 
tory more sure. Let us then take a firm step, and 
escape from this labyrinth: we have assumed the 
sovereign power, and dare not own it: we disobey 
ft king, and acknowledge ourselves his subjectsj; 
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'VKage war against a nation^ upon whom we ahvay:? 
profess to be willing to be dependent. In this un- 
certain state of things the inclinations of men are 
wavering; ardent resolves are impeded; new diffi- 
culties are continually arising; our generals neither 
respected, nor obeyed; our soldiers lyieither contfi- 
dent, nor zealous; wealt at home, and despised 
abroad, foreign princes can neither esteem nor suc- 
cour so timid and wavering a people. But inde- 
pendence once proclaimed, and our object avowed, 
more manly and decided measures will be adopted; 
the greatness of the end in view will inspire the 
minds of the people with an energj^ proportion ably 
great; the civil magistrates will be filled with ney t 
zeal, generals with new ardor, the soldiers with 
new courage, and all our citizens with more' cpn- 
stancy and alei'tness, intent on this sublime and ge- 
nerous undertaking. But in consequence of it, 
will England contend against us with more energy 
and rage than she has already? Certainly not; she 
terms resistance to ojqiression, rebellion, as well 
as independence. And where are tllbse formidable 
troops, that are to subdue^he Americans ? The En- 
glish could not, and sliall the Germans do it? Are 
they more brave, or better disciplined than the 
English? No! Besides, if the enemy's numbers 
have increased, ouirtS have not diminished ; and w^ 
have acquired in the severe battles of the present 
year, the practice of arms, and the experience of 
war. WIio doubts then that a declaration of inde- 
pendence will procure us allies? All nations are 
desirous of procuring, by commerce, the product 
tion of our exuberant soil; they will visit our ports 
hitherto closed by the monopoly of insatiable Eng- 
land. Ttiey are no less eager to contemplate the 
reduction of her hated power; they all loathe her 
barbarous dominion; their succours will evince t«' - 
our brave countrymen the gratitude they bear them f 
for having been the j6rst to shake the foundation Q$ 

^ 
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this Colossus. Foreign princes wait only for the 
extinction of all hazard of reconciliation to throw 
off their present reserve. If this measure is use- 
ful, it is no less hecoming our dignity. America 
has arrived at a degree of power which assigns her 
a place among independent nations: we are not less ^ 
entitled to it than the English themselves. If they 
have wcalti>i so have we; if they are brave, so are 
we; if they are more numerous, our population, 
thrciugh the incredible fruitfulness of our chaste 
wives, will soon equal theirs; if they have men of 
renown as wdl in peace as in war, we likewise have 
such; political revolutions usually produce great, 
brave, and generous spirits. From what we have 
already achieved in these painful beginnings, it is 
easy to presume what we shall hereafter accom- 
plish^ for experience is the source of sage counsels, 
and liberty is the mother of great men. Have you 
not seen the enemy driven from Lexington, by thir- 
ty thousand citizens armed and assembled in one 
day? Already their most celebrated generals have 
yielded in Boston to the still of ours; already their 
aeamen, repulsed from our coasts, wander over the 
ecean, where they are the sport of the tempest, and 
the prey of famine. Let us hail the favourable 
omen, and fight, not for the sake of knowing on 
what terms we are to be the slaves of England, but 
to secure to ourselves a free existence, to found a 
just and independent government. Animated by 
liberty, the Greeks repulsed the innumerable afmy 
of Persians; sustained by the love of independence, 
the Swiss and the Dutch humbled the power of ^ 
Austria by memorable defeats, and conquered a 
rank among nations. Butthe sun of America also 
»hines upon the heads of the brave; the point of our* 
weapons js no less formidable than theirs; here also- 
the same union prevails, the same contempt of dan- 
gers and of death in asserting the cause of our** 
country. 
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**Why then do we longer delay; why still d^li* 
berate? Let this most happy day give birth to the 
American republic. Let her ariae, not to devass- 
tate and conquer, but to re-establish th^ reign of 
peace and of the laws. The eyes of Europe are 
fixed upon us! she demands of us a living example 
of freedom, that may contrast, by thefelicity of the 
citizens, with the ever increasing tyranny whieh 
desolates her polluted shores. She invites us tQ 
prepare an asylutn where the unhappy may find so- 
lace, and the persecuted, repose. She intreats us 
to cultivate a propitious soil, where that genei-ous 
plant, which* first sprung up and grew in England^ 
but is now withered by the poisonous blasts of 
Scottish tyranny, may i-evive and flourish, shelter-^ 
ing under it» salubrious and interminable shade all 
the unfortunate of the human race. This is the end 
presaged by so many omens, by our first victories, 
by the present ardour and union, by the flight of 
Howe, and the pestilence which broke out amongst 
Dunmore^s people, by the very winds which baffled 
the enemy's fleets and trp.nsports. and that terrible 
tempest which ingulfed seven, hundred vessels upon 
the coast of Newfoundland. If we are not this day 
w anting in our duty to the country^ the names of 
the American legislators will be exalted, in the 
eyes of posterity, to a level with those of Theseus, 
Lycurgus, of Romulus, of Numa, of the three Wil- 
liams of Nassau,, and of all those whose memory 
has been, and will be, forever de^r to virtuous men 
and good citizens*'* 

After the adoption of the articles of the confedera- 
tion, Mr. Lee was under the necessity of withdraw- 
ing from congress, as no representative was allow- 
ed to continue in congress more than three years in 
any term of six years; but he was re-elected in 1 784, 
and continued till 1787. In November, 1784, ke 
was chosen president of congress. When the con- 
stitution of the United States was submitted tothe^ 
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eonsideration of the public, he contended for the 
necessity of amendments previously to its adoption. 
After the government was organized^ he was cho- 
sen one of the first senators from Virginia in 1789. 
This station he held till his resignation in 1792. 

Mr. Lee died at his seat at Chantillv, in West- 
moreland county, Virginia, June 22, 1794, in the 
sixty-third year of his age. He supported through 
life the character of a philosopher, a patriot and 
a sage; and he died, as he had lived, blessing his 
country. , 

LIVINGSTON, PHiLir, whose signature is at- 
tached to our Declaration of Independence, was 
born at Albany, in the year 1715, and educated at 
Yale college^ in Connecticut, where he graduated 
in 1737. He was a grandson of^s^obert Living- 
ston, the original proprietor of the Vnanor of Living- 
ston, on the river Hudson, in the state of New- 
York, who was born at Ancram in Scotland, in 
the year 1654. His father, the Reverend John 
Livingston, a very distinguis]ied minister of the 
kirk of Scotland, having some years after found 
it necessary to quit his native country, on account 
of his "opposition to Episcopacy,'* took charge of 
an English Prebyterian cliurch in Rotterdam, 
while he himself selected America as his future re- 
sidence. 

The grant, or patent of tho^ manor of Livingston^ 
bears date 1686^ and the colonial history of New- 
York, from tlie year 1698, to the revolution, fur- 
nishes abundant evidence of the elevated standing 
in public life, which was maintained during that 
period, as well by the first proprietor of the manor, 
as by his immediate descendants. 

At the present day, when the advantages of a 
liberal education are so justly appreciated, and so 
readily obtained; when a diploma is considered as 
necessary a preliminary for the counting-house as 
tor either the pulpit or the bar, its possession con- 
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fers no further distinction on an individual thUtt 
what is enjoyed in common throughout the circle 
in which he moves; there is reason, however, to be- 
lieve, that Philip Livingston participated in its 
benefits at a time when it was almost exclusively 
confined to the leai^ed professions, and tliat to his 
early attainments may, in some measure, be attri- 
buted that deference to his opinions on subjects of 
general interest, which the mercantilo^pursnits that 
afterwards occupied his attention, would net alon(fr 
have been calculated to inspire. 

His entrance into public life was as a magistrate 
in the city of New York, where he settled as a 
merchant shortly after his marriage, and wiiich he 
afterwards repiTsented in the colonial general as- 
sembly, from HrS/9, to 1769, inclusive* The jour- 
nals of that body, during his term of service, 
evince his fidelity towards his constituents and a 
constant regard for tire interests and welfare of the 
colony. In 1764, he submitted to the house^ in biff 
capacity of chairman of a committee appointed foK 
that purpose, a very animated petition to the kfng^ 
which was afterwards adopted, and in which the 
'* intimation of a design'* to tax *' these colonies** 
by laws passed in Great Britain, is made the sub- 
ject of serious complaint; and, in 1768, we find 
his name as speaker, to an answer of the house 
to the celebrated Boston letter, awl also, to two 
several memorialis to the English parliament^ on 
the subject of the existing grievances, which, in 
conjunction w^ith certain explanatory resolutions, 
entered on the journals, occasioned the dissolution: 
of the assembly shortly after. 

The election of 1769, appears to have beeB 
warmly contested in the city and county of New 
York. The old member^ were nominated and 
strenuously supported by many, **for their noble 
and parotic spirit, in boldly asserting and main-- 
taiiiing the ri^ts and privileges of Americans^?' 
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rcithout fee or reward^ while, on the other hand, 
several other citizens were held up in opposition 
by a partjf respectable both as to minibers and 
character, but acting apparently under the influ- 
ence of feelings excited by fpriijer religious con- 
troversies between the members of the church of 
Bngland and the dissenters. 

At the very commencement of the contest, Mr. 
I^ivingston published his determination ^'not to 
have any agency in an election w hich he appre- 
liendcd would be productive of the most violent 
iieats and animosities/' and pei*sisted in this rest)- 
luti^^ notwithstanding the solicitations of both par- 
ties to dissuade him from it; another name was ac- 
cordingly substituted on the old ticket, while the 
friends of the new candidates made a vigorous but 
unsuccessful attempt to accomplish their purpose 
by appropriating his to themselves, without his 
consent. He was, also, during the same year, re- 
turned as a member from the manor of Livingston, 
b«t^ although the election was unanimous, it was 
decided by the house that his non-residence disqua- 
lified him from taking his seat. His co^lastituents 
petitioned against the decision, but to no purpose. 
A detail of the various circumstances which char- 
acterized the life of Mr. Livingston, from the last 
mentioned period until the year 1774, would be but 
a record of those' events which preceded and ter- 
minated in the meeting of the continental congress, 
as he invariably took an active part in all those 
measures adopted by his fellow-citizens, the object 
of which was to obtain redress for past grievances, 
or prevent their recurrence for the future. An in- 
cident, however, occuiTed, k few days previous to 
his first election to the proposed congress, which 
may be worthy of notice from the evidence it fur- 
nishes that the conduct of Mr. Livingston, and of 
his colleagues, was influenced by liberal and inde- 
pendent view.v becoming statesmen, and not by 
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motives of sectional interests or individual popu- 
larity. Shortly after his nomination as a delegate , 
in May, 1774, a letter^ signed by several gentle- 
men, was directed to^iim, ki conjunction with John 
Jay, John Allsop, Isaac Low, and James Duane, 
in which they were requested, "in order to aToid 
the inconveniences ttiat may arise from a contested 
election,'* to state, explicitly, whether they <* would 
engage to use their utmost endeavoui% at the pro- 
posed congress, that ah agreement not to import 
goods from Great Britain, until the American 
grievances should be redressed, should be entered 
into by the colonies;** in answer to which they ob- 
ser\xd, that they would do e\ ery thing in their 
power, which, in their opinion, would be condu- 
cive to the general interests of the colonies, and 
that, at present, they thought the proposed mea- 
sure the most efficacious one that could be adopted, 
but concluded with, ^'Permit us to add> that wc 
make this declaration of our sentiments because we 
think it right, and not as an inducement to be fa- 
voured with your votes; nor have we the least ob- 
jection In your electing any Qthcr gentlemen, as 
your delegates, in whom you repose greater confi- 
dence.** This manly avowal was succeeded by an 
unanimous election, ^tind when the time approached 
for them to enter on their duties^ they were escort- 
ed on the 1st of September, 1774, to the vessel in 
which they embarked for Philadelphia, with all 
those testimonials of respect, to which their char- 
acter and their caose so justly entitled them. 

Fi'om the year 1774 to 1778, Mr. Livingston was 
zealous and indefatigable in attending to his con- 
gressional duties, eitber as a representative from 
the colony, or the state of New York, although he 
was in the mean time also called on to assist in the 
formation of a state government, and to perform 
other public duties of a more local description. 
On the £2d of Novembe^r, 1774, h^ was elected a 
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luemher of the association formed agreeably tt> a re- 
solve of congress^ to abstain from.importation, &c. 
In congress, be was appointed, (October ilth, 
1774,) togctlier with Messrs. Lee and Jay, to pre- 
pare a memorial to the people of British America, 
and an address to the people of Great Britain. 
On the 20th April, 1775, he was chosen president 
of the ^'Provincial Congress," assembled in New- 
York, for the purpose of electing out of tlieir body, 
delegates to the next continental congress; and 
was one of tlie delegates. On the 8th May, 1 77 5^ 
he, together with his colleagues, left the c ity for 
Philadelphia, ^'attended by a great train to the 
ferry, of whom, about 500 gentlemen, inclu;iing 
200 as militia under arms, crossed over with them. 
On the 1st February, 1776, he, together with John 
Allsop, John Jay and Alexander M'Dougai, were 
unanimously elected to serve for the city and coun- 
ty in the next general assembly." On the 16th of 
the ensuing Aprit he was elected one of the dele- 
gates to serve in the next provincial congi*ess; 
and in June, 1776, he was one of the delegates 
then elected to serve in the provincial congress the 
ensuing year; with the additional power oi forming 
a new government for the colony of New York. 
He was not, however, destined to witness the ter- 
mination of a conflict, in tlie prosecution of which 
he had thus far redeemed the sacred pledge by 
which he stood committed to his country* In May, 
1778, he left his family, with a presentiment that 
what, to them appeared a temporary, would in fact 
be a final separation; and shortly after, having re- 
sumed his seat in congress, then sitting in Yorkr 
town, Pennsylvania, be was followed to the grrfve 
by that body, whose character for wisdom, firm- 
ness and integrity, he had contributed towards es- 
tablishing: whose fame has ere this been recorded 
in the histories of other nations than our own, and 
whose actions^ when compared with the events of 
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pi*ece<Jing ages, may justify an American in ex- 
claiming: 

'^ Frisco • jnvent alios: ego me nunc denique naium 
graUdor*^^ * 

Mr. Livingston is still remembered by many in 
the state of New York, as a man who, under an 
austere and even stern demeanour, possessed and 
exhibited most of those qualities, m hich corrtribnte 
to the pleasure, and insure the happiness of the do- 
mestic circle: and who, in his intercourse Avith so- 
ciety, was distinguished by qjnickness of percep- 
tion, and frankness of expression, united to a sound 
judgment and persevering habits. 

As one of the founders of our independencei, he 
foresaw the difficulties and sacrifices that >vere to . 
be encountered, and proceeded in its earliest sta- 
ges with a degree of prudence and circumspection, 
which were warranted by his age and experience, 
and which served as a t^heck on the more aniinated 
career of some of his youthftil associates; wiien, how- 
ever, **in the course of human events it became neces- 
sary to dissolveihe political bjcnds'^ which connected 
this country with Great Britain, neither consider- 
ations ofr personal convenience, nor the probable 
loss of fortune, were sufficient to prevent him from 
prosecuting, Avith ardour, a cause in which moder- 
ation and forbearance had hitherto been ineflfectu- . 
ally tried; and but a short time previous to his 
death, he gave a proof of his devotion to it, by 
selling a portion of his private estate to suppoji; 
the public credit. ^ 

MARION, Francis, colonel in the regular ser- 
vice, and brigadier-general in the militia of South ' 
Carolina, was born in the vicinity of Georgetown, 
in South Carolina> in the year 17S3. 

Young Marion, at the age of sixteen, entered on 
board a vessel bound to the West Indies, with a de- 
termination to fit himself for a seafaring life. On 
his outward passage, the vessel was upset in a gale 
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«f wimly wheln the crew took to their boat without 
water or provisions^ it being impracticable to save 
any of either. A dog jamped into the boat with 
the crew, and upon his flesh, eaten raw, did the 
survivers of these unfortunate men subsist for sc- 
Ten or eight days; in which period several died of ^ 
hunger. 

Among the tew who escaped was young Marion. 
After reaching land, Marion relinquished his ori- 
ginal plan of life, and engaged in the labours of 
agriculture. In this occupation he continued until 
1759, when he became a soldier, and was appoint- 
ed a lieutenant in a company of volunteers, raised 
for an expedition against the Cherokee Indians, 
commanded by captain William Moultrie, (since 
general Moultrie.) This expedition was conduct- 
ed by governor Lyttleton: it was followed in a 
year or two afterwards by another invasion of the 
Cherokee country by calonel Grant, who served as 
major-general in our war under sir William Howe. 

In this last expedition lieutenant Marion also 
served, having been promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain. As soon as the war bi'okc out between the 
colonies and the mother country, Marion was called 
to the command of a company in tlie first corps 
raised by the state of South Carolina. He was 
sooii afterwaiMls promoted to a majority, and 
served in that rank under colonel Moultrie, in 
Iiis intrepid defence of fort Moultrie, against the 
combined attack of sir Henry Clinton and sir H. 
Parker, on the £d of June, 1776. He was after- 
wards placed at the head of a regiment as lieuten- 
ant colonel commandant, in which capjicity he 
served during the siege of Charleston; M'hen, hav- 
.ing fractured his leg by some accidentr he became 
incapable of military duty, and fortunately for his 
country, escaped the captivity to which the gar^ri- 
son was, in the sequel, forced to submit. 

Upon the fall of Chai'leston, many of the lead- 
Y 
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ing men of the state of South Carolina sought per- 
sonal safety, with their adherents, in the adjoining 
states. Delighted at the present prospect, these 
faithful and brave citizens hastened back to their 
country to share in the perils and toils of war. 

Among them were Francis Marion and Thomas 
Sumpter; both colonels in the South Carolina line, 
and both promoted by governor Rotledge to the 
rank of brigadier general in the militia of the state. 
Enthusiastically wedded to the cause of liberty, 
he deeply deplored the doleful condition of his 
heloved country. The common weal was his sole 
object; nothing selfish, nothing mercenary, soiled 
his ermin character. Fertile in stratagem, he 
struck unperceived; . and retiring to those hidden 
retreats, selected by himself, in the morasses of Pe- 
dee and Black River, he placed his corps .not only 
out of the reach of his foe, but often out of the dis- 
covery of his friends. A rigid disciplinarian, he 
reduced to practice the justice of his heart; and du- 
ring the difficult course of warfare, through which 
lie passed, calumny itself never charged him with 
violating the rights of person, property, or of hu- 
manity. Never avoiding danger, he never rashly 
sought it; and acting for all around him as he did for 
himself, he risked the lives of his troops only when 
it was necessary* Never elated with prosi)erity, 
nor depressed by adversity, he preserved an equa- 
nimity which won the admiration of his friends, 
and exacted the respect of his enemies. The coun- 
try, from Camden to the sea-coast, between the 
Pedee and Santee rivers, was the theatre of his ex- 
ertions. 

When Charleston fell into the enemy's hands, 
lieutenant-colonel Marion abandoned his state, 
and took shelter in North Carolina. The moment 
he recovered fipom the fracture of his leg, he enga- 
ged in preparing the mean^ of annoying the enemy 
then in the flood-tide of prosperity. With sixteei 
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men only, he crossed tlie Santcc, and commenced 
tbat daring system of warfai^e which so much an- 
noyed the British army. 

Colonel Peter Horry, in his life of general Ma- 
rion, "gives the following interesting incident:-— 
**Ahout this time we received a flag from the ene- 
my in Georgetown, South Carolina, the object of 
which was to make some arrangements about tlie 
exchange of prisoners. The flag, after the usual 
ceremony of blindfolding, was conducted into 
Marion's encampment. Having heard great talk 
about general Marion, his fancy had naturally 
enough sketched out for him some stout figure of 
a warrior, such as O'Hara, or Cornwallis him- 
self, of martial aspect and flaming regimentals* 
But what was his surprise, when led into Marion's 
presence, and the bandage taken from his eyes, he 
beheld, in our hero, a swarthy, smoke-dried little 
man, with scarcely enough of thread-bare home- 
spun to cover his nakedness! and, instead of tall 
ranks of gay-dressed soldiers, a handful of sun- 
burnt, yellow-legged militia-men; some roasting 
potatoes, and some asleep, with their black fire- 
locks, and powder-horns lying by them on the logs. 
Having recovered a little from his surprise, he 
presented his letter to general Marion, who perus- 
ed it, and soon settled every thing to his satis- 
factioni* ^ 

The officer took up his hat to retire. 

*0h no!* said Marion, *it is now about our time 
of dining; and I hope, sir, you will give us the 
pleasure of your company to dinner,' 

At mention of the word dinner^ the British offi- 
cer looked around him, but to his great mortifica^ 
tion, could see no sign of a pot, pan, Dutch oven, 
or any other cooking utensil, that could raise the 
spirits of a hungry man. 

<Well Tom,' said the general to one of liis men,. 
'come, give us our dinner.' 
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The dinner to which, he alluded^ wasnoothel^ 
than a heap of swe^t potatoes, that were very snug^ 
ly roasting under the embers^ and which Tom, 
with his pine stick poker, soon liberated from their 
ashy confinement; pinching them every now and 
then with his fingers, especially the big ones, to 
see whether they were ix ell done or not. Then 
having cleansed them of the ashes, partly by Mow- 
ing them with his breath, and partly by brush- 
ing them with the sleeve of his old cotton shirt, he 
piled some of the best on a large piece of bark, and 
placed them between the British oflicer and Ma- 
rion, on the trunk of the fallen pine on which they 
sat. 

*I fear, sir,' said the general, 'our dinner will 
not prove so palatable to you as I could wish; but 
it is the best we have.' 

The officer, who was a well bred man, took up 
one of the potatoes and affected to feed, as if he 
liad found a great dainty; but it was very plain 
that he ate more from good maimers than good 
appetite. 

Presently he broke out into a hearty laugh. — 
Marion looked surprised. *I beg pardon, gener- 
al,' said he, *but one cannot, you know, always 
command one's conceits. I was thinking how 
drolly some of \i)y brother officers would look, if 
our government were to give them such a bill of 
faie as this.' 

'I suppose,' replied Marion, *it is not equal to 
tlieir st\ le of dining-' 

*No, iiHieed,' quoth the officer, 'and this, I ima- 
gine, is o'.ic of your accidental lent dinners: a sort 
of ban yan. In general, no doubt, you live a great 
deal better.' 

^Ratljer worse,' answered the general, *f or often 
we don't get enough of this.' 

•Heavens? rejoineil the officer, *But probably 
what you lose in meal you makeup in mnltf though 
stiiitcd in provisions^ you draw noble pay.* 
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*JVbi a cent J «ir,' said Marion^ ^iiot a cent.* 

^HcavenH asd earth ! then you must be in a bad 
box. I don't see, general, how you can stand it' 

*Why, sir/ replied Marion^ with a smile of self- 
approbation, ^theso things depend on feeling.' 

The Englishman vsaid, ^he did not believe it 
would be an easy matter to reconcile his feelings 
to a soldiei'^s life on general Marion's terms: all 
fighting J no pay ^ and no pravisionSf but potatoes.* 

*Why, sir,' answered the general, *the heart is 
aU; and when that is much interested, a man can 
do any thing. Many a youth would think it hard 
to indent himself a slkve for fourteen years. — 
But let him be over head and ears in love, and 
with such a beauteous sweetheart as Rachel, and 
he will think no more of fourteen years servitude 
than young Jacob did. Well, now this is exact- 
ly my case. I am in love; and my sweetheart is 
Liberty. Be tliat heavenly nymph my cham- 
pion, and these woods shall have charms beyond 
London and Paris in slavery. To have no proud 
monarch driving over me with his guilt coaches; 
nor his host of excisemen and tax-gatherers, insult- 
ing and robbing; but to be my own master, my 
own prince and sovereign; gloriously preserving 
my national dignity, and pursuing my true hap- 
piness; planting my vineyards, and eating their 
luscious fruit; sowing my fields, and reaping the 
golden grain; and seeing millions of brothers all 
around me, equally free and happy as myself.-^- 
This, sir, is what I long for.' 

The* officer replied, that both as a man and a 
i^riton, he must certainly subscribe to this as a 
happy state of things. 

'jfifappy,' quoth Marion, ^yes, happy indeed; and 
I would rather fight for. such blessings for my 
country, and feed on roots, than keep aloof though 
wallowing in all the luxuries of Solomon. Foy 
ROW, sir, I walk the soil that gave me birth, and 
Y 9, 
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exult in tlie thought that I am not unworthy of it* 
I look upon these venerable trees around me, and 
feel that I do not dishonour them. I think of my own 
sacred rights, and rejoice that I have not basely 
deserted them* And when I look forward to the 
long, long ages of posterity. I glory in the thought 
that I am fighting their battles. The children of 
distant generations may never hear my name; but 
still it gladdens my heart to think that I am now 
contending for their freedom^ with all its countless 
blessings.' 

I looked at Marion as he uttered these senti- 
ments^ and fancied I felt as when I heard the last 
words of the brave de Kalb. The Englishman 
hung his honest head and looked, I thought, as if 
he had seen the upbraiding ghosts of his illustri- 
ous countrymen, Sidney and Hamden. 

On his return to Georgetown, he was asked by 
colonel Watson why he looked so serious? 

*I have cause, sir,^ said he, *to look so serious.' 
^What! has general Marion refused to treat?' 
•No, sir.' 

<Well, then, has old Washington defeated sir 
Henry Clinton, and broke up our army?' 
*No, sir, not that neither; but tvorse.^ 
^Ah! what can be worse?' 
'Why, sir, I have seen an American general 
and his of^cers, without pay^ and almost wi/Aoti^ 
dothes, living on roots, and drinking water; and all 
for LiBBRTY ! ! What chance have we against such 
men?' 

It is said colonel Watson was not much\)Miged 
to him for his speech. But the young officer was 
so struck with Marion's sentiments, that he never 
rested until he threw; up his commission, and re- 
tired from the service." 

Grencral Marion was, in stature, of the smallest 
size, thin as well as low. His visage was not 
pleasing, and his manners not captivating. He was 
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reserved and silent, entering into conversation only 
when necessary, and then with modesty and good 
sense. 

He fK>ssessed a strong mind, improved hy its 
own reflections and observations, not by books or 
travel. His dress was like his address; plain, re- 
garding comfort and decency only. In his meals 
he was abstemious, eating generally of one dish, 
and drinking water mostly. 

He was sedulous and constant in his attention to 
the duties of his station, to which every other con- 
sideration yielded. 

The procurement of subsistence for his men, and 
the contrivance of annoyance to his enemy, en- 
grossed his entire mind. He was virtuous all over; 
never, even in manner^ much less in reality, did 
he trench upon right* Beloved by his friends, and 
respected by his enemies, he exhibited a luminous 
es;ample of the beneficial effects to be produced by 
an individual, who, with only small means at his 
command, possesses a virtuous heart a strong 
head, and a mind devoted to the common good. 
After the war the general married, but had no . 
issue. He died in February, 1795, leaving be- | 
hind ^him an indisputable title to the first rank 
among the patriots and soldiers of our revolution. 
MIFFLIN, Thomas, a major-general in the 
American army, during the revolutionary war, 
and governor of Pennsylvania, was born in the 
year 1744, of parents who were quakers. His 
education was intrusted to the care of the reverend 
Dr. Smith, with whom he was connected in habits 
of cordial intimacy and friendship, for more than 
forty years. Active and zealous, he engaged early 
in opposition to the measures of the British parlia- 
ment. He was a member of the first congress in 
1774, He took arms, and was among the first of- 
ficers" commissioned on the organization of the 
^ntinental army, .being appointed quarter-master 
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general in August, 1765. For this offence he was 
read out of the society 6f Quakers. In 1777, he 
was very useful in animating the militia^ and en- 
kindling the spirit^ which seemed to have been 
damped. His sanguine disposition and his activi- 
ty rendered him insensible to the value of that 
coolness and caution, which were essential to the 
preservatioti of such an army, as was then und«r 
the command of general Washington. In 1787, 
he was a member of the convention, which framed 
the constitution of the United States, and his name 
is affixed to that instrument* In October, 1788, 
he succeeded Franklin as president of the supreme 
executive council of Pennsylvania, in which sta- 
tion he continued till October, 1790. In Septem- 
ber a constitution for this state was formed by a 
convention, in which he presided, and he was cho- 
sen the first governor. In 1794, during tlie insur- 
rection in Pennsylvania, he employed, to the ad- 
vantage of his country, the extraordinary powers 
of elocution, with which he was endowed. The 
imperfection of the militia laws was compensated 
by his eloquence. He made a circuit through the 
lower counties, and, at different places, publicly 
addressed the militia on the crisis in the affairs of 
tlieir country, and through his animating exhorta- 
tions, the state furnished the quota required. He 
was succeeded in the office of governor by Mr. 
M'Kean, at the close of the year 1799, and he died 
at LaQCaster, January 20, 1800, in the 57th year 
of his age. He was an active and zealous patriot, 
who had devoted much of his life to the public 
service. 

MONTGOMERY, Richard, a major-geiieral 
in the army of the United States, in the revolution- 
ary war, was born in the north of Ireland, in the 
year 1737. He possessed an excellent >g^#us, 
which was matured by a fine education. Entering 
the army of Great Britain, he successfully fought 
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Aer battles with Wolfe, at Quebec, 1759, and on 
^the very spot, where he was doomed to fall, when 
fighting against her, under the banners of freedom. 
After his return to England, he quitted his regi- 
ment in 1772, though in a fair way to preferment;. 
He had imbibed an attachment to America, view- 
ing it as the rising seat of arts and freedom. « Af- 
ter his arrival in this country, he purchased an es- 
tate in New York, about a hundred miles from the 
city, and married a daughter of judge Livingston. 
He now considered himself as an American. When 
the struggle with Great Britain commenced, as he 
was known to have an ardent attachment to liber- 
ty, and had expressed his readiness to draw his 
sword on the side of the colonies, the. command of 
the continental forces in the northern department 
was intrusted to hin> and general Schuyler, in the 
fall of 1775. By the indisposition of Schuyler, 
the chief command devolved upon him in October. 
He reduced fort Chamblee, and on. the 3d of No- 
vember, captured St. Johns. On tlie 12th betook 
Montreal. In Djecember, he joined^ colonel Ar- 
nold, and marched to Quebec. The city was be- 
siegeid, and on the last day of the year, it was de- 
termined to make an assault. The several divi- 
sions were accordingly put in motion in the midst 
of a heavy fall of snow, which concealed them 
from tlie enemy. Montgomery advanced at the 
head of the New York troops, along the St. Law- 
rence, and having assisted with his own hands in 
pulling up the pickets, which obstructed his ap- 
proach to one of the barriers, that he was determi- 
ned to force, he was pushing forwards, when one 
of the guns of the battery was discharged, and he 
was killed with his two aids. This was the only 
gun that was fired; for the enemy had been struck 
with consternation, and all but one or two had fled. 
Bjit this event probably prevented the capture of 
Quebec. When he fell, Montgomery was in a 
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han*ow passage, and his body rolled upon the iccf 
^hicli formed by the side of the river. After it, 
"was found the next morning among the slain, it 
was buried by a few soldiers without any marks 
of distinction. He was thirty-eight years of age. 
He i\ as a man of great military talents, whose mea- 
surg) were taken with judgment and executed with 
vigour. With undisciplined troops, who were jea- 
lous of him in the extreme, he yet inspired them 
with his 0W71 enthusiasm. He shared with them in 
all their hardships, and thus prevented their com- 
plaints. His industry could not be wearied, nor 
his vigilance imposed upon, nor his courage intimi- 
dated. Above the pride of opinion, when a mea- 
sure was adopted by the majority, though contary 
to his judgment, he gav.e it his full support. 

The following character of general Montgomery, 
we copy from Ramsay^s history of the American 
revolution: 

**Few men have ever fallen in battle, so much re- 
gretted by both sides, as general Montgomery. — 
His many amiable qualities bail procured him an 
uncommon share of private affection, and his great 
abilities an equal proportion of public esteem. — 
Being a sincere lover of liberty, he had engaged in 
the American cause from principle, and quitted the 
enjoyment of an easy fortune, and the highest do- 
mestic felicity, to take an active share in the fa- 
tigues and dangers of a war, instituted for the de- 
fence of the community of which he was an adopt- 
ed member. His well known character was al- 
most equally esteemed by the friends and foes of 
the side which he had espoused. In America, he 
was celebrated as a martyr to the liberties of man- 
kind; in Great Britain, as a misguided good man, 
sacrificing to what he supposed to be the rights of 
his country. His name was mentioned in parlia- 
ment with singular respect. Some of the most 
powerful speakers in that assembly, displayed theiir 
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^oquence in sounding his praise and lamenting his 
^ate. Those in }>articular who had been his fellow 
Holdiers in ttie late war, expatiated on his many 
virtues. The minister himself acknowledged his 
worthy while he reprobated the cause for which he 
fell. He concluded an involuntary panegyric, by 
saying, "Curse on his virtues, they have undone 
his country." 

To express the high sense entertained by his 
country, of his services, congress directed a monu- 
ment of white marble, with the following insciptioa 
on it, and which was placed in front of St. FauF^ 
diwrcb, New York. 

THIS MONITMBNT 

Was erected by order of 
Congress, 25th January, 1776, 

To transmit to posterity 

A grateful remembrance of the 

JPatriotism, conduct, enterprize, an4 

Perseverance 

OF MAJOR GBNERAL 

RICHARD MONTGOMERY; 

Who, after a series of success, 
Amidst the most discouraging difficulties, 
Fell in the attack 
On Quebec 
31st December, 1775, 
Aged 39 years, v 
The remains of general Montgomery, after rest- 
ing 42 years at Quebec, by a resolve of the state of 
IVew-Yorkj were brought to the city of New- York, 
on the 8th of July, 1818, and deposited, with am- 
ple form and grateful ceremonies, near the aforesaid 
monument in St. PauPs chureh. 

The remains were deposited in a most splendid 
mahogaay coffin, with the following inscription, 
elegantly engraved upon a silver plate^ placed on 
its lid: 
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THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 

GENERAL RICHARD MONTGOMERY, ^ 
Who fell gloriously fighting for the 

1ND£FKN11BICC£ AND I.IBB&TY OF THB UNITED 

STATES, 

Before the walls of Quebec, the 31st day of 

December, 1775, caused these remains 

Of this distinguished Hero to 

Be conveyed from Quebec, 

And deposited on the eighth day of July, 1818, 

In St. PauPs Church, in the city of 

New York, near the monument 

Ejected to his memory 

BY THE UNITED STATES. 

This patriotic act of the State of New York, re* 
dounds much to its honour. 

PUTNAM, IsRAEX, a major general in the ar- 
my of the Utiited States^ was born sit Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, January 7, 1718; His mind was vigo- 
rous, but it was never cultivated by education. — 
When he for the first time went to Boston, he was 
insulted for his rusticity by a boy of twice his size. 
After bearing his sarcasms until his good nature 
was entirely exhausted, he attacked and vanquish- 
ed the unmannerly fellow to the great diversion of 
a crowd t)f spectators. In running, leaping ^^d 
wrestling, he almost always bore away the prize. 
In 1749, he removed to Pomfret, in Connecticut, 
where he cultivated a considerable tract of land. 
He had however to encounter many difficulties, 
And among his troubles the depredations of wolves 
upon his sheepfold was not the least In one night 
seventy fine sheep and goats were killed. A she 
wolf,* who, with her annual whelps had for several 
years infested the vicinity, being considered as the 
principal cause of the havoc, Mr. Putnam entered 
into a combination with a number of hLs neighbours 
to hunt alternately, till they should destroy her. 
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jjki length the hounds drove her into h&t den, and a 
iiumher of persons sobti collected witli guns, straw> 

V fire and sulphur^ to attack the common enemy.— 
But the dogs were afraid to approach her^ and the 
fumes of brhndtbne^ could not force her from the 
qavern; It was now ten p'dock at night. Mr. 
Putnam proposeii to his black servant to descend 
into the cave and shoot the wolf; but^ as the negro 
declined, he resolved to do it himself. Having di- 
vested himself of his coa;t aiifl waistcoat, and liav- 
in^ a long rope fi^tened round his legs, by which 
he might be pulled bdck ^t a concerted signal, ho 
entered the^ c^yerm head foremost, with a blazing 
torch, made of stiips of birch bark, in his hand. 
He descended fifteen ftet, passed dllong liorizontal- 
ly ten feet^ and then began the gradual ascent 
which is sixteen feet in length. He slowly pro- 
ceeded on his hands and knees in an abode, which 
was silent as the house of death. Cautiously glanc- 
ing forwards, he discovered the glaring eyeballs 
of t^ie wolf, wbp started at the sight of his torch, 
giiaslied her teetii, and gave a sullen growl. He 
immediately kicked the rope, and was drawn out 
w^ith a frtendiy celerity and violence, which not a 
tittle bruii^d him. Loading his |;un with nine 
buckslH)t, ^d carrying it rh ©lie hand, while he 

' held the torch with the other, he descended a se- 
cond time. As he approached the wolf, she howl- 
ed, i^olled her eyes, snapped her 'teeth, dropped her 
head between her legs, and. was evidently on tiie 
jKrint of springing at him. At this moment he fired r 
;it her head, and soon found himself drawn out of 
thecaeve. Having refreshed liimself, he again de- 
scended, and seizing the wolf by her ears kicked 
the rope, and his companions above, with no small 
exultation, dragged them both out together. ' 

During^' the French war, he was appointed to 
eommandu company of the first troops which wejre 
raised in Connecticut, In 1755* He rendered much 
Z 
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service to the army in the neighbourhood of CreWii 
point.* 

When general Amherst was marching across the ^ 

'^ country to Canada^ the army comii^ to one of tilie 
lakes, which they were obliged to pass^ found the 
French had an armed vessel af twelve guns upon 
it. He was in great distress^ his^ boats wer^ no 
match for heri and she alone was capable of sink- 
ing his whole army in that situation* While he 
was pondering what ^ould he done, Putnam^ comes 
to him^ and says, ^Generalf that ship rmist he to- 
ften." f*Aye,^' says Amherst^ **I would give the 
world she was taken.*' **ril take her," says Put- 
nam. Amherst smiled, and asked how? ^'Give 
me some wedgei^, a beetle, (a large wooden ham- 
mer, or maul, used for drlAdng wedges,) and a few 
men of my own choice.*' Amherst could not con- 
ceive how an armed vessel was to be taken by four 
or five men, a beetle and wedges. However, he* j 
granted Putnam's I'cquest. Whon night came, ^ 
Putnam, with his materials s^nd men, went in a 
boat under the vessels stern, and in an instant, 
drove in the wedges behind the rudder^ in^a littlf^ 
cavity between the rudder and ship, and left her. 
In the morning,^ the sails were seen fluttering 
about: she was adrift in the middle of the lake; 
and being presently blown ashore, was easily 
taken. 

He was ploughing in his field, in 1775, when he 
heard the news- of the battle of Lexington. He im- 

: mediately unyoked his team, left his plough on the 
:Spot', and, without changing his cloathes set off for 

. Cambridge. He soon went back to Conneidticut, 
levied a regiment, and repaired again to the camp. 
Among other exampleis» that might be related, 
the following is from a living witness. The day 
ikhat the report of this affair reached Barnstable, a ' 
company of militia immediately assembled and ^ 
IRiairchjsd off to Cambridge. In th^ ft*ont rank,* 
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i^ere was a young man, the son of a respectable 
fanner, and his only child. In marching from the 
tillage, as they passed his house, he came out to 
meet them. There was a momentary halt. The 
drum and fife paused for an instant. The father, 
supfiressing a strong and evident emotion, said, 
* 'God be with you all, ray friends! 'and John, if 
you, my son. arc called into battle, take rare that * 
you behave like a man, or else let me ntver see 
your face again !" A tear started into every eye, 
and the march was resumed. 

In a little time he was promoted to the rank of 
major-general. In the battle of Bunkers hill, he^ 
exhibited his usual intrepidity. He directed the* 
men to reserve their fire till the enemy was very 
near, reminded them of their skill, and told them- 
to take good aim. Tliey did so, and the execution 
was terrible. After the retreat, he made a stand 
at Winter hill, and drove back the enemy under 
cover of their ships. When the army was organ- 
ized by general Wiishington at Capibridge, Put- 
nam was appointed to command the reserve. In 
August, 1776, he was stationed at. Brooklyn, on 
Long Island. After the defeat of our'ar^ on the 
27th of that month, he went to New York, and was 
\ery serviceable in the city and neighbourhood. 
In October, or November, he was sent td Philadel- 
4)hia to fortify that city. In January, 1777, he was 
directed to take post at Princeton, where he con- 
tinued until spring. At this place, a. sick prisaf^^- 
er, ac^tain, requested that a friend in the British 
army alBrunswic^k, might be sent*for, io assist 
him in makjng his will. Putnam was perplexed. 
He had but fifty men under his command, 4ind he 
did not wish to have his weakness known; yet he' 
was unwilling to deny the i^equest. He, however, 
sent a flag of truce, and directed the officer to hq 
brought in the night. In the evening, lights were 
placed in all the college windows, and in everj- 
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apartment of the vacant houses throughout th4 
town. The officer^ on his return^ reported that' 
general Putnam's army, could not consist of less 
than 4 or 5000 men. In the spring, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of a separate army, in the 
highlands of New York* One Palmer, a lieuten- 
ant in the t6ry new levies, was detected in the 
' camp: governor Tryon reclaimed him as a British 
officer, threatening vengeance if he was not resto^ 
I'ed. General Putnam wrote the following pithy 
reply: 

^^SiR, Naftian Palmer, a lieutenant in your king's 
service^ was taken in my camp as a spy; he waf 
'tried as a spy; he was condemned as as])y; and he 
shall be hanged as a spy. 

"ISRAEL PUTNAM.'^ 
- "P. S. Afternoon. He is hanged.'* 

After the loss of fort Montgomery, the comniaa- 
<ler-in-chief determined to huild another fortifica- 
1 ion, and he directed Putnam to fix upon a spot. 
To him Ivelongs the praise of having chosen West- 
Point. The campaign of 1779, wiiich w^as princi- 
pally spcpt in strengthening the works at this 
place, 'Cnisfred tlie military career of Putnam. A 
jjaralytic affection impaired the activity of his body, 
and he passed tlie remainder of his days in retire- 
ment, retaining his relish for enjoyment, his love (rf 
pleasantry, his strength of memory, and all th« 
faculties of his mind. He died at Brookline, Con- 
nfcticut, May 29, 1790, aged 72 years. 

REED, Joseph, President of the state ^ Penn- 
sylvania, horn in tlie state of New- Jersey, 'xhq 27th 
of August, A..D. 1741. In the year 1757, at the 
early age of sixteen, he graduated with considera- 
ble honour, at Princeton college. Having studied 
the law w ith Richard Stockton, Esquire, an emi- 
nent counsellor of tbat place, he visited England 
an;l pursued his studies in the temple^ until the 
distui'bance« which first broke out in the colonies 
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•n the pa}3sage of the stamp act- On his return to 
'*'liis native country, he commenced the practice of 
the law, and bore a distinguished part in the po- 
litical commotions of the day. Having married 
the daughter of Dennis De Berdt, an eminent mer- 
chant of London, and hefore the American revolu- 

« 

tion, agent for the province of Massachusetts, he 
soon after returned to America and practised the 
law with eminent success in the city of Philadel- 
phia. Finding that reconciliation with the mother 
country was not to be accomplished without the sa- 
crifice of honour as well as liberty, he became one 
of the most zealous advocates of independence. 
In 1774, he was appointed one of the committee of 
correspondence of Philadelphia, and afterwards 
president of the convention, and, subsequently, 
memi)er of the continental congress. On the for- 
mation of the army he resigned a lucrative prac- 
tice, which he was enjoying at Philadelphia, and 
repaired to the camp at Cambridge, where he was 
appointed aid-de-carap and secretary to general 
Washington, and although merely acting as a vol- 
unteer, he displayed in this campaign, on many oc- 
casions, the greatest courage and military ability. 
At tlie opening of the campaign in 1776, on the 
promotion of general Gates, he was advanced, at 
the special recommendation of general Washing- 
ton, to the post of adjutant-general, and bore an 
active part in this campaign, his local knowledge 
of the country being^ eminently useful in the affair " 
at Ti-enton, and at the hattUridf Princeton: in the 
course of these events, and th© constant follower 
of his fortunes, he enjoyed the confidence and es-» 
teem of the commander in chief. At the end of the 
year Jie resigned the office of adjutant-general, 
s^nd was immediately appointed a general officer,* . 
with a view to the command of cavalry, but owing ; 
to the difficulty of raising troops, and the very de-* -. 
tached parties in which they were employed^ be- 
Z2 « 
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was prevented from acting in that station. He 
still attended the army, and from the entrance of - 
the British army into Pennsylvania^ till the close 
of the campaign in 1777, he was seldom absent. He 
was engaged at the battle of Germantown^ and at 
"W^lfce Marsh assisted general Potter in drawing 
ug^^e militia. In 1778, he was appointed a mem- 
ber ^f Congress and signed the articles of confede- 
ration. About this time the British commission- 
ers, governor Johnstone, lord Carlisle, and Mr. 
Eden, invested witli power to treat of peace, arri- 
ved in America, and governor Johnstone, the prin- 
cipal of them, addressed private letters to Henry 
Laurens, Joseph Reed, Francis Dana, and Robert 
Morris, offering them many advantages in case 
they would lend tiiemselves to his views. Private 
information was communicated from governor 
Johnstone to general Reed« that, in case he would 
exert his abilities to promote a reconciliation, 
10,000 pounds sterling and' the most valuable of- 
fice in the colonies, wei'e at \m disposal; to which 
Mr. Reed made this mejRoiorable reply: ^*that he 
was not worth purchashtg^^ut thaty siichas hewaSf 
the king of Great Britom Wds not rich enough to 
dd it.^^ These transactions caused a resolution in 
congress, by which they refused to hold any fur- 
ther commun!*cation with that commissioner. Gov- 
ernor Johnstone, on his return to England, denied 
in parliament, ever having made such offers, in 
con^sequence of which general Reed published a 
pamphlet in which the whole tr*ansaction was clear- 
ly and satisfactorily proved, and which was exten- 
sively circulated both in England and America. 
' In 1778, he was unanimously elected, president of 
the supreme executive council of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, to which office he was elected annually, 
with equal unanimity, for the constitutional period of 
three years. About this time there exivsted violent 
parties in the state, and several serious commotions 
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occurred, particularly a large armed iiisurrectioii 
in the eity of Philadelphia, which he suppressed, 
and rescued a number of distinguished citizens 
from the most imminent danger of ]their lives at the 
risk of his own, for which he received a vote of 
thanks from the legiwslature of tlie state. 

At the time of the defection of the Pennsylvania 
line, governor Reed exerted himself strenuously to 
bring back the revolters, in which he ultimately 
succeeded. Amidst the most difficult and trying 
scenes, his administration exhibited the most disin- 
terested zeal and firmness of decision. In the civil 
part of his character, his knowledge of the law 
w-as very useful in a new and unsettled govern- 
ment: so thaty altliough he found in it no small 
weakness and confusion, he left it at the expiration 
of his term of office, in as much tranquility and 
energy as could be expected from tlie time and cir- 
cumstances of the war. In the year 1781, on tlie 
expiration of his term of office, he returned to the 
duties of his profession. 

Creneral Reed was very fortunate in his military 
career, for, although he was in almost every en- 
gagement in the northern and eastern section of 
the union, during the war, he never was wounded; 
he had three horses killed under him, one at the 
battle of Brandy wine, one in the skirmish at White 
Marsh, and one at the battle of Monmouth. Du- 
ring the whole of the war he enjoye-d the confi- 
dence and friendship of generals Washington, 
Greene, Wayne, Steuben, la Fayette, and many 
other of the most distinguished characters of the 
revolution, with whom he was in habits of the most 
confidential intercourse and correspemlence. The 
friendship that existed between general Reed and 
general Greene, is particularly mentioned by the 
biographer of general Greene. " Among the mi^y 
inestimable friends who attached thMaselves ta 
him, during his military career, ther^as no one 
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wfaom general Greene prized more, or more justly; 
than the late governor Reed, of Pennsylvania. It 
Mas before this gentleman had immortalized him- 
self by his celebrated reply to tlie agent of corrup- 
tion, that these two distinguished patriots had be- 
gun to feel for each other, the sympathies of con- 
genial souls. Mr. Reed had accompaified general 
Washington to Boston, when he first took command 
of the American array; there he became acquaint- 
ed with Greene, and. as was almost invariably the 
case with those who became acquainted with him, 
and had hearts to acknowledge his worth, a friend- 
ship ensued which lasted with their lives." Had 
the life of general Reed been sufficiently prolonged, 
he w ould have discharged, in a manner worthy of 
the subject, the debt of national gratitude to which 
the efforts of the biographer of general Greene 
have be^n successfully dedicated, who had in his 
possession the outlines of a sketch of the life of ge- 
neral Greene by this friend. 

. In the year 1784. he again visited England for 
the sake of his health, but his voyage was attend- 
ed with but little effect, as in the following year he 
fell a victim to a disease, most probably brought 
on by the fatigue and exposure to which he was 
constantly subjected. In private life, he was ac- 
complished in Iris manners, pure in his morals/ 
fervent and faithful in his attachments. 

On the 5th of March, 1785, in the 45d year of 
his age. too soon for his country and his friends, 
he departed a life, active, useful, and glorious.' 
His remains were interred in the Presbyterian 
ground, in Arch street, in the city of Philadelphia^ 
attended by the president and executive council, 
an*J the speaker and the general assembly of the 
state. 

« 

.WARREN, Joseph, a major-general in the 
American>|gfmy, during the revolutionary war, 
was bornm Roxbury, near Boston; ia 1740, and 
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was graduated at Hafvarf college, in 1759 — 
Directing his attention to medical studies, he, in a 
few years, became one of the most eminent pliysi- 
cians in Boston. But he lived at a period when 
greater objects claimed liis attention, than those 
whicli related particularly to his profession. His 
country needed his efforts, and his zeal and cour- 
age >vould not permit him to shrink from any la- 
bours or dangers. His eloquence and his talents 
as a writer, were displayed on many occasions^ 
from the year in which the stamp act was passed, 
to the commencement of the war. He was a bold 
politician. While many were wavering with re- 
gard to the measures which should be adopte<i, he 
contended that every kind of taxation, wliether ex- 
ternal or internal, was tyranny, and ought imme- 
diately to be resisted; and he believed tliat Ameri- 
ca was able to withstand any force that could be 
sent against her. From the year 1768, he was 
a princinal member of tlie secret meeting or cau- 
cus in isoston, which had great influenco on the"^ 
concerns of the country. With all his boldness, 
and decision, and zeal, he was circumspect and 
wise. In this assembly the plans of defence were 
matured. After the destruction of the tea, it was 
no longer kept a secret. He was twice chosen the 
public orator of the town, on the anniversary of the 
ma- sacre, and his orations breathed the energy of 
a great and daring mind^ It was he, who, on the 
. evening before the battle of Lexington, obtained in- 
formation of the intended exjiedition against Con- 
cord, and at ten o'clock at night dispatched an ex- 
press to Messrs. Hancock and Adams, who were at ^ 
Lexington, to warn them of their danger. He 
himself, on the next day, the memorable 19th of ,-j 
Ai)ril, was very active. It is said in general Heath's 
memoirs, that a ball took off part of his ear-lock* 
In the confused state of the army, which soon as- * 
sembled at Cambridge, he had vast iafluencc in i 
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preserving order among the troops. Aft,ep tlie dc- 
paii:ure of Hancock to congress he was cViosen 
president of the provincial congress in his place. 
Four days previous to the battle of Bunker's or 
Breed^shill. he received his commission of major- 
general. When the intrenchments were made upon 
the fatal spot, to encourage the men within the lines, 
he went down from Cambridge and joined them as 
a volunteer, on the eventful day of the battle, June 
17th. Just as the retreat commenced, a ball struck 
him on the head, and he died in the trenches, aged 
So years. He was the first victim of rank that lell 
in the struggle witli Groat Britain. In the spring 
of 1776, his bones v»erc taken up and entombed in 
Boston, on w!nch occasion, as he had been grand 
master of the free masons in Amei ica, a brother 
mason, and an eloquent orator, pronounced a fune- 
ral eulosfv. 

In this action, the number of Americans engaged 
amounted only to 1500. The loss of the British, 
aS acknowledged by general Gage, amounted to 
1054. Nineteen commissioned officers wer-e killed, 
and 70 more were wounded. The battle of Quebec, 
in 1759, which gave Great Britain the pro\ince of 
Canada, was not so destructive to British officers, 
as this affair of a slight intrcnchment, the work 
only of a few hours. 

The Americans lost five pieces of cannon. Tlieir 
killed amounted to 139. Their wounded and mis- 
^ sing to 314. Thirty of the forager fell into the . 
hands of the conquerors. Tbey particularly re* 
gretted the death of general Warren. To the pu- 
rest patriotism and most undaunted bravery, he 
added the virtues of domestic life, the eloquence of 
an accomplished orator, and the wisdom of an able 
statesman. 

Thus was cut off in the flower of his age, this gal- 
lant hero, loved, lamented, the theme of universal 
regret; a 1«bs, at any time deeply, but then, mo^t 
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p(»gnantly feit. Thaugh he did not mitlive the :f^ 

glories of that great occasion, he had lived long » 
enough for fame* It needed no other herald of his 
actons than the simple testiinony of the historian, 
that Wairen fell, foremost in tiie ranks of that war 
which he had justified by his argument, supported 
by his energy, dnd signalized by his prowess. The 
momiment erected by his fellow citizens^ on ttie 
spot where he poured oiithis latest breath, comme- 
morates at once his achievement and a people's 
gratitode. Though untimeJy was his fail, and 
though a cloud of sorrow overspread every counte- 
nance at the recital of his tat^ yet if the love of 
fame be the noblest passion of the human mind, 
and human nature pant for distinction in the mar- 
tial field, perhaps there never was a moment (rf 
morennfacKn^ glory, offered to the wishes of the 
brave,, than that which marked the exit of this he- 
roic officer* Still, who will not lament that he in- 
cautiously courted the post of danger, while more 
important occasion^ required a regard to personal 
safety ? 

Perhaps bis fall was as useful to his country, as 
it was glorious to himself* His death served to 
adorn ike cause for which he contended, excited 
emulation, and gave a pledge of perseverance and 
ultimate success. In the grand sacrifice, of which 
a new nation was that day to celebrate in the face 
of the worid, to prove their sincerity to Heaven, 
whos^ Providence they had invoked, the noblest 
victim was the most suitable sacrifice* 

There are few names in the annals of Americaii 
patriotism more diearly cherished by the brave and 
good; few that will shine with more increasing 
lustre, as the obscurity of time grows darker, than 
that of general Warren. He will be the personal 
representative of those brave citizens, who with 
arms hastily collected, sprang from their peacea- 
hle homes to resist aggression, and on the plains of 
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^ Lexington and the heights of Charlestown, cemettt- 
^* ed witti their blood the foundation of Ammcan li- 
berty. 

He was eoidowed VfiiAk a cle^-p and Ttgorons un- 
derstanding, a disposition hnmane and generous; 
qualities vmicb, graced by tasuinerS afiabieand en- 
gaging, rendered him the idol of the army and of 
his friends. -His powers of speech and reasoning 
commanded respect. His professional as well as 
political abilities were of the highest ord^. fie 
had been an active volunteer iii several skirmisher 
which had occurred since the commencement of 
hostilities, in all of which he gave strong presages 
of capacity and distinction in ^e profession of 
arms. But the fond hopes of his country were toi 
be closed in death; not, however^^until he had seat- 
ed with his blood the charter of our liberties; not 
until he had secured thatpermanc»iee of glory with 
whicM we encircle tlie memory, whilst we cherish 
the name, of Warren. 

The. battle of Bunker Hill was, in many respecti^ 
' one of the roost remarkable conflicts that has mois- 
tened the earth with human blood. No spirit of 
prophesy is required to foretel, that from the conse- 
quences with which it is connected, and which it 
may be said to have guaranteed, aft^r ages wiU 
consider it one of the most interesting of all battles, 
and that it will be hallowed by the gratitude of 
mankind, as among the most precious and benefi- 
cent contests ever waged in behalf of human rights 
and human happiness. 

Dr. Warren published an oration in 1772, and 
another in 1775, commemorative of the 5tti of 
March, 1770. 

WASHINGTON, Gborgb^ commaftdier in chief 
of the American army, during the revolutionary 
war with Great Britain, and first president of the 
United States, was the third son of Mr. Augustine 
Washington, and was born at Bridges creek, in the 
county of Westmoreland, Virginia, February 22. 
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i7S2. His great grandfather had emigrated to 
that place from the north of England, about the 
year 1657. At the age of ten years, he lost his fa* 
ther, and the patrimonial estate descended to his 
elder brother, Mr. Lawrence Washington, who, 
in the year 1740, had been engaged in the expedi- 
tion against Carth^gena. In honour of the Bri- 
tish admiral, who commanded the fleet employed 
in that enterprise, the estate was called Mount 
Vernon. At the age of fifteen, agreeably to the 
wishes of his brother, as well as to his own urgent 
request to enter into the British navy, the place of 
a midshipman in a vessel of war, then stationed on 
the coast of Virginia, was obtained for him. Ev- 
^ry thing was in readiness for his departure, when 
the fears of a timid and affectionate mother pre- 
vailed upon him to abandon his proposed career 
on the ocean, and were the means of retaining him 
opon the land, to be the future vindicator of hisi 
country's rights. All the advantages pf education 
which he enjoyed, were derived from a private tu- 
tor, who instructed him in English literature and 
the general principles of science, as well as in mo- 
rality and religion. After his disappointment, 
\with regard to entering the navy, he devoted much 
of his time to the study of the mathematics; and in 
the practice of his profession as a surveyor, he had 
an opportunity of acquiring that information, res- 
.pecting the value of vacant lands, which, after- 
wards, greatly contributed to the increase of hi« 
private fortune. At the age of nineteen, when the 
militia of Virginia were to be trained for actual 
tscrvice, he was appointed an adjutant-general with 
the rank of major. It was for a very short time^ 
that he discharged the duties of that office. In the 
year 175S, the plan formed by France, for connect- 
ing Canada witli Louisiana by a line of posts, and 
thus of enclosing the British colonies, and of estab- 
lishing her influence over the numerous tribes of 
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Indians on the frontiers, began to be developed. In 
the prosecution of this design possession had been 
taken of a tract of land, tlien believed to be within 
the province of Virginia. Mr. Dinwiddie, the 
lieutenant governor, being determined to remon- 
strate against the proposed encroachment, and vio- 
lation of the treaties between the two countries, 
dispatched major ^Washington, through the wil- 
derness to the Ohio, to deliver a letter to the com- 
manding officer of the French, and also to explore 
the country. This trust of danger and fatigue he 
executed with great ability. He left Williams- 
burg, October 31, 1753, the very day on which 
he received his commission, and at the frontier set- 
tlement of the English, engaged guides to conduct 
him over the Alleghany mountains. 

At a place upon the Alleghany, called Murder- 
ing town, they fell in with a hostile Indian who was 
one of the party then lying in wait, an^ who fired 
iipon them not ten steps distant. They took him 
into custody and kept him until nine o'clock, and 
then let him go. To avoid the pursuit which they 
presumed wouid be commenced in the morning, 
they travelled a11 night. On reaching the Monon- 
gahela, they had a hard day's work to make a raft 
with a hatchet In attempting to cross the river 
to reach a trader's house, they were enclosed by 
masses of ice. In order to stop the raft, major 
Washington put down his setting pole, but the ice 
€ame with such force against it, as to jerk him 
into the water. He saved himself by seizing one 
•f the raft logs. With difficulty they landed on an 
island, where they passed the night. The cold 
was so severe, that the pilot's hands and feet were 
frozen. The next day they crossed the river upon 
ihe ice. Washington arrived at Williamsburg^ 
January 16, 1754. His journal, which evinced 
^he solidity of his judgment and his fortitude, wa» 
yiublisbed. 
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As the Frencli seemed disposed to remain on the 
Ohioy it was determined to raise a regiment of 
about 300 men to maintain the claims of the «Bri- 
tish crown. The command was given to Mr. Fry; 
and major Washington, who was appointed lieu- 
tenant colonel, marched with two companies early 
in April, 1754, in advance of the other troops. A 
few miles west of the Great Meadows, he surpris- 
ed a Frencli encampment in a dark rainy night, 
and only one man escaped. Before the arrival of 
the two remaining companies, Mr- Fry died, and 
the command devolved on colonel Washington. 
Being joined by two other companies of regular 
troops from South Carolina and New York, after 
erecting a small stockade at the Great Meadows, 
he proceeded towards fort du Quesne, wliich had 
been built but a short time, with the intention of dis- 
loflging the French. He had marched only tiiir- 
teen miles to the western-most foot of Laurel hill^ 
before he received information of the approach of 
the enemy with superior numbers, and was induced 
to return to his stockade. He began a ditch around 
it, and called it Fort Necessity; but the next day, 
July 3, he was attacked by fifteen hundred men. 
His own troops were only about four hundred in 
number. The action commenced at ten in the 
morning and lasted until dark. A part of the 
Americans fought within the fort, an(l a part in 
the ditch fille4 with mud and water. Colonel 
Washington was himself on the outside of the fort 
during the whole day. The enemy fought under 
cover of the trees and high grass. In the course 
of tlie night articles of capitulation were agreed 
upon. The garrison were allowed to retain tlieii* 
arms and baggage, and to march unmolested to the 
inhabited parts ofVirginia. The loss of the Ameri- 
. cans in killed and wounded was supposed to be about 
a hundred, and that of the enemy about two hun- 
dred* In a few months^ afterwards orders were 
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received for settling the rank of the officers, and 
tfiose who were commissioned hy the king being di- 
rected to take rank of the provincial officers. Colo- 
nel Washington indignantly resigned his commis- 
sion. He now retired to Mount Vernon, that 
estate by the death of his brother, having devolved 
upon him. But in the spring of 1755, he accepted 
an invitation from general Braddock to enter his 
family as a volunteer aid-de-camp in his expedition 
to the Ohio. He proceeded with him to Will's 
creek, afterwards called fort Cumberland, in April. 
After the troops had marched a few miles from this 
place, he was seized with a raging fever; but refu- 
sing to remain behind, he was conveyed in a cov- 
ered waggon. By his advice twelve hundred mea 
were detached in order to reach fort du Quesne be- 
fore an expected reinforcement should be received 
at that place. These disencumbered troops were 
commanded by Braddock himself, and colonel 
W^ashington, tliough still extremely ill, insisted 
upon proceeding with them. After they arrived 
upon the Monongahela he advised the general to em- 
ploy the ranging companies of Virginia to scour 
the woods and prevent ambuscades; but his advice 
was not followed. On the ninth of July, wlien 
the army was within seven miles of the fort du 
Quesne, tlie enemy commenced a sudden and furi- 
ous attack, being concealed by the wood and grass. 
Washington was the only aid, that was unwoun- 
ded, and on him devolved the whole duty of carry- 
ing the orders of the commander in chief. He was 
eool and fearless. Though he had two horses shot 
under him. and four balls through his coat, he es- 
caped unhurt, while every officer on horseback was 
either killed or Wounded. Doctor Craik, the phy- 
siciaT), who attended him on his last sickness, was 
present in this battle, and says, ** I expected every 
moment to see him fall. Nothing but the superin- 
^nding care of Providence could have saved Uim 
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from the fate of all around him^'* After an action 
of three hours* the troops gave way in alldirec- 
tjons, and colonel Washington and two others, 
brought off Braddock, who had been mortally 
wounded. He attempted to rally the retreating 
troops; but, as lie sajs himself, it was Tike endea- 
vouHng ** to stop the wild bears of the mountains/' 
The conduct of the regular troops was most cow- 
ardly. The enemy were few in numbers and had 
no expectation of victory. In a sermon occasioned 
by this expedition, the reverend Dr. Davies, of 
Haiwver county, tiius pi^ophetically expressed him- 
self; f* as a remarkable invStance of patriotism I 
may point out to the public that heroic youth, col- 
onel Washington, wliom I cannot but hope Provi- 
dence has hitherto preserved in so signal a man- 
ner, for some important service to his country.'* 
For this purpose he was indeed preserv^yL aad at 
the end of twenty years he began, to rcnuer to his 
country more important services, than the minis- 
ter of Jesus could have anticipated. From if 55, 
to 1758, he commanded a regiment, which was 
raised for the protection of the irontiers. 

In July 175^, another expedition was underta- 
ken against fort du Quesne, in which W^ashington 
commanded the Virginia troops. By slow march- 
es they were enabled, on the 25th of November, to 
reach fort du Quesne, of which peaceable posses- 
sion was taken, as the enemy on the preceding^ 
night setting it on iire, had abandoned it and pro- 
ceeded down the Ohio. The works io this place 
were repaired, and its name was changed to that 
of Fort Pitti Colonel Washington now resigned 
his commission. 

Soon after his resignation he was married to the 
widow of Mr. Custis, a young lady^^^^toc'whom he 
had been for some time strongly attached, and who^ 
to a large fortune and a fine person, adde# those 
amiable accomplishn&ents> which fill with silenl||- 
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licity the scenes of domestic life. His attentfoii 
foi* several years, was principally directed to th& 
management of his estate, which had now become 
considerable. < He was, at tiiisr period, a respecta^ 
ble member of the legislature of Virginia,, in which 
he took a decided part in opposition to the prtoci^ 
pie of taxati<^, asserted by the British parlia* 
roent He aiso ^ted as a judge of a county court 
In 1774, he was elected a member of the first con^ 
gross, and was placed on all those, committees, 
whose duty it was to make arrangements for de* 
fence. In the following year, after the battle of 
Lexington, when it was determined by congress to 
resort to arms, colonel Washington wa^^ unaJii- 
mousl> elected commander-in-chief of the army 
of tlie united colonies* Ail were satisfied as to his 
qualifications, and the delegates from New Eng- 
land were.particularly pleased with his election, as 
it vvould ^tend to unite the southern colonies cordi- 
ally in the war. He accepted the appointment with 
diffidence, and expressed his intention of receiving 
no compensation for his services, and only a mere^ 
discharge of his expenses. - He immediately r^ 
paired to* Cambridge, in the neighbourhood of Bos- 
ton, where he arrived on tlie 2d of July. He form- 
ed the army into three divisions, inarder, the most 
effectually, to inclose the enemy, intrusting the di- 
vision at Roxbury to general Ward; the. division on 
Prospect and Winter hills to general Lee, an^ 
commanding himself the centre at Cambridge. 
Here Ke had to struggle with great difficulties, with 
the want of ammunUidn, clothing, and magazines, 
defect of arms and discipline, and the evils of short 
enlistments; but instead of yielding to despondence 
hcf bent the whole force of his mind to overcome 
them. ^e. soon made the alarming discovery, that 
there was only sufficient powder on hand to fur- 
nislf IJI^ army with nine cartridges for each man* 
l||^b the greatest caution, to keep this fact a sa^ 
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oret, the utmosjb ei^ertions were employed t« pro- 
cure a supply. A vessel which was dispatched to 
Africa, ohtained^ in exchange for New England 
iHiiHf all the gunpowder^ in the British factories; 
and in the beginning of winter, captain Manly 
captured ^ an ordnanice brig, which furnished the 
American army, with the precise articles^ of which 
it was in the greatest want. In September, gene- 
ral Washington dispatched Arnold on an expedi- 
tion against Quebec. In February, 1776. he pro- 
posed to a council of his officers to cross the ice 
and attack the enemy in Boston, but tliey unani- 
mously, disapproved of the daring measure. It was, 
ht)wever, soon resolved to take possession of the 
heights of Dorchester* This wasVdone without 
discovery, on the night of the 4th of March, 
j^^'» on the l7tti the enemy found it necessary 
to"'«'2^vacuate the town* The recovery of Bos- 
tori irJJ^^ed congress to pass a vote of thanks to 
general Washington and his brave array; 

In the belief, thattheeffortsofth^ British would 
be directed towards the Hudson, he hastened the 
array to New YorkJ where he himjielf arrived on 
the l4tiiM>f April. He made eVery exertion to for- 
tifv the city, and attention was paid to the forts ia^ 
the highlands. Wliile he met the mOvSt embarras-" 
srng difficulties, a plan was formed to assist the 
enemy in seizing his person, awl some of his own 
guards engaged in the conspii'acy; but it was dis- 
covered, and some, who ware concerned in it, 
were executed. In, the beginning of July, general 
Howe landed his troops at Staten Island, his broth- 
tJT. lord Howe^ who commanded the fleet, soon ar- 
rived; and as both* were commissioners for restor- 
ing peace to the colonies, the latter addressed, a 
letter, upon the subject, to ** George Washington, 
esquire;*' but the general refused to receive it, as 
it did not acknowledge the public char^^^W, with 
which he was invested by congress, in whicli^ar^ 
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acter only he could have any intercourse with his 
lordship. Another letter was sent to '* George 
Wasliington, &c. &e. &c.'' This, for the same 
reason, was rejected. After the disastrous battle 
of Brooklyn, on the 27th of August, in which 
Sterling and Sullivan were taken prisoners, and of 
which he was only a spectator, he withdrew the 
troops from Long Island, and in a few days lie 
i-esolved to withdraw from New York. At Kipp's 
bay, about three miles from the city, some .works 
had been thrown up to oppose the enemy; but- on 
their approach the American troops fled witii pre- 
cipitation. Washington rode towards the lines, 
and made every exertion to prevent the disgraceful 
flight. Such was the state of ins mind at this mo- 
ment, that he turned his horse towards the advan- 
cing enemy, apparently with the intention of i .gj 
ing upon deatli. His aids how seized Mie bri<i * 
his horse and rescued him ffom destruct'^^Je 
York was, on the same day, Septemt 
evacuated. In October he i^treated 
Plains, where, on the asth, a consic' ^ 

took place, in which the Americans were o 
ered. After the loss of forts Washington a^a jL#ee, 
lie passed into New-Jersey in November, and was 
{Hirsued by a triumphant and numerous army. His 
army did not amount to three thousand, and it was 
daily diminishing; bis men,"as the winter commen- 
ced, were barefooted and almost naked, destitute 
of tents and of utensils, with which to dress their 
scanty provisions; and every circumstance tended 
to All the mind with despond ance. But general 
Washington was undismayed and Arm. He showed 
himself to his enfeebled army *with a serene and 
unembarrassed countenance, and tiiey were inspi- 
red with the resolution of their commander. On 
the &th of December he was obliged to cross the 
DelawiM'^ but be had the precaution to secure the 
boatuppr seventy miles upon the river. While the 
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British were tvaiting for the ice to afford them a 
passage, as his own army had heen reinforced by 
several thousand men, he formed the resolution of 
carrying the cantonments of the enemy by surprise. 
On the night of the 25th of December, he crossed 
the river nine miles above Trenton, in a storm of 
snow mingled with hail and rain, with about two 
t}iousand four hundred men. Two other detach- 
ments were unable to effect a passage. ^ In the 
morning, precisely at eight o'clock, he surprised 
Trenton, and took 1000 Hessians prisoners, 1000 
stand of arms, and six field pieces. Twenty of the 
enemy were killed, and of the Americans, two 
were killed, and two frozen to death; and one officer 
and four privates wounded. On the same day he 
recrossed the Delaware, with the fruits of his 
enterprise; but in two or three days passed again 
into New Jersey, ^nd concentrated his forces, 
amounting to five thousand, at Trenton. On the 
approach of a superior enemy under Cornwallis, 
January 2, 1777, he drew up his men behind As- 
sumpinck creek. He expected an attack in the 
morning, which would probably result in a ruinous 
defeat. At this moment, when it was hazardous, 
if not impracticable, to return into Pennsylvania, 
he formed the resolution of getting into the rear 
of the enemy, and thus stop them in their progress 
towards Philadelphia. In the night he silently de- 
camped, taking a circuitous route through Allen- 
town to Princeton. A sudden change of the weath- 
er to severe cold, rendered the roads favourable 
for his march. About sunrise his van met a Bri- 
tish detachment on its way to join Cornwallis, and 
was defeated by it; but as he came up he exposed 
himself to every danger, and gained a victory. 
With 300 prisoners he then entered Princeton. 
During this march many of his soldiers were with- 
out shoes, and their feet left the marks of blood 
upon the frozen ground. This hardship and their 
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w ant of repose, induced him to lead his army to sc 
place of security on the road to Morristown. 
Cornwallis in the morning hroke up his camp, and 
alarmed for his stores at Brunswick, urged th<fc 
pursuit. Thus the military genius of the American 
commander, under the blessing of divine Provi- 
dence, rescued Philadelphia from the threatened 
danger, obliged tlie enemy, which had overspread 
New-Jersey, to return to the neighborhood of' 
New-York, and revived the desponding spirit of 
his counti'y. Having accomplished these objects, 
he retired to Morristown, where he caused his 
whole army to be inoculated with the small pox, 
and thus was freed from the apprehension of a ca- 
lamity, which might impede his operations during 
the next campaign. 

On the last of May* he removed his army to Mid- 
dlebrook, about ten miles from Brunswick, where 
hr fortified himself very strongly. An ineffectual 
attempt was made by sir William Howe to draAV 
hi«r from his position by marching towards Phila- 
delphia: but after Howe's return to New York, he 
moved towards the Hudson in order to defend the 
passes in the mountains, in the expectation that a 
junction with Burgoyne, who was then upon the 
h^kes, would be attempted. After the British gen- 
eral sailed from New York and entered the Ches- 
apeake in August, general Washington marched 
in«mediately for the defence of Philadelphia. On 
the 1 1th of September he was defeated at Brandy- 
wine, with the loss of nine hundred in killed and 
wounded. A few days afterwards, as he was pur- 
sued, he turned upon the enemy, determined upon 
another engagement; but a heavy i*ain so damaged 
the arms and ammunition, that he was under the 
absolute necessity of again retreating. Philadel- 
phia was entered by Cornwallis on the 26th of Sep- 
tensher. On the 4tb of October, the American 
commander qaade a well planned attack upon the 
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British camp at Grei'mantawn; but in consequence 
of the darkness of the morning, and the imperfect 
discipline of his troops, it terminated in the loss 
of 1200 men in killed^ wounded and prisoners. In 
December he went into winter quarters at Valley 
Forge, on the west side of the Schuylkill, between 
twenty and tliirty miles from Philadelphia. Here 
his army was in the greatest distrains for want of 
provisions, and he was reduced to the necessity of 
sending out parties to seize what they could "find. 
About the same time a combination was formed to 
remove the commander in chief, and to appoint in 
his place general Gates, whose successes of late 
had given him a high reputation* But the name of 
Washington was too dear to the great body of A- 
mericans to admit of such a change. Notwith- 
standing the discordant materials, of whioh his 
army was composed, there was something in his 
character, which enabled him to attach both his 
oificers and soldiers so strongly to him, that no 
distress could weaken their affection, nor impair 
the veneration, in which he was generally held. 
Without this attachment to him the army must 
have been dissolved. General Conway, who was 
. concerned in this faction, being wounded in a duel 
ivith general Cadwalader, and thinking his wound 
luortaJ, wrote to general Washington, ^^you arc, 
in my eyes, the great and good man.'* On the 1st 
of Februstry, 1778, there were about four thousand 
men in camp unlBt for duty for want of clothes. — 
Of these scarcely a man had a pair of shoes. The 
hospitals also were filled with the sick. At this time 
the enemy, if they had marched out of their win- 
ter quarters, would easily hare dispersed the Ame- 
rican army. The apprehension of the approach of 
a French fleet, inducing the British to concentrate 
their forces, when they evacuated Philadelphia on 
the 17th of June, and marched towards New- York, 
general Washington followed them. Contrary to 
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the advice of a council, he engaged in the battle of 
Monmouth, on the 2^ih, the result of which made 
an impression favourable to the cause of America. 
He slept in his cloak on the field of battle, intend- 
ing to renew the attack the next morning, but at 
midnight the British marched off in such silence, 
as not to be discovered. Their loss in killed was 
about three hundred, and that of the Americans 
sixty nine. 

As the campaign now closed in the middle states, 
the American army went into winter quarters in 
the neighborhood of the highlands upon the Hud- 
son. Thus after the vicissitudes of two years both 
armies were brought back to the point, from which 
they set out Durins the year 1.779, general Wash- 
ington remained in the neighborhood of New York. 
In January, 1780, in a winter memorable for its 
severity, his utmost exertions were necessary to 
save the army from dissolution. The soldiers in 
general submitted with heroic patience to the want 
of provisions and clQthes. At one time they eat 
every kind of horse food but hay. Their sufferings at 
length were so great, that in March two of the Con- 
necticut regiments mutinied, but the mutiny was 
suppressed and the ringleaders secured. In Sep- 
tember the treachery of Arnold was detected. la 
the winter of 1781, such were again the privations 
of the army, that a part of the Pennsylvania line 
revolted, and marched home. Such however was 
■still their patriotism, that they deli vered^ome Brit- 
isli emissaries to general Wayne, who hanged them 
as spies. Committing the defence of the posts on 
the Hudson to general Heath, general Washington 
in August marched with count Rochambeau for the 
Cliesapeake, to co-operate with the French fleet 
there. The siege of Yorktown commenced on the 
S8th of September, and on the 19th of October he 
reduced Cornwallis to the necessity of surrender- 
ing with upwards of seven thousand flien, to the 
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Winl)lned armies ef America and France.^— 
The day after the capitulation he ordered, that 
those, who were under arrest, should bepardoned, 
and that divine service in acknowledgment of the 
interposition of Providence should be performed in 
all the brigades and divisions. This event filled 
America with joy and was the means of terminating 
♦he war. 

Few events of importance took place in 1782. 
On the £5th November, 1783, New York was evac- 
uated by the British, and he entered it accompani- 
ed by governor Clinton and many respectable citi- 
zens. On the 19th of April acessation of hostilities 
w&s proclaimed. On theiith of December, he took 
liis farewell of his brawcomrades in arms. At 
noon the principal offii^fefrs of the army assembled 
at Frances' tavern^ and their beloved commander 
soon entered the room. His emotions were too 
strong to be concealed. Filling a glass with wine, 
he turned to tltem and said ^< witli a heart full of 
iove and gratitude, I now take leave of you; I most 
devoutly wish that your lattjel* days may he as 
prosperous and happy ua your former ones have 
been glorious and lionourable.'* Having drank, he 
added, *' I cannot come to eacli of you to take my 
leave, but shall he obliged to you if each of you will 
eome and take me by the hand.'' General Rnox^ 
being nearest, turned to him. Incapahle of utter- 
ance, general Washington grasped liis hand, and 
embraced him. In the most affectionate manner h<3 
took his leave of etcch succeeding officer* In every 
eye wasthe tear of dignified sen.^ibility, and not u 
word was articulated to interrupt tlie silence and 
tenderness of the scene. Ye men, who delight im 
t>lood, slaves of ambition! When your work of car- 
<nage was finished, could you thus pai*t with your 
companions in crime? Leaving the room, general 
Washington passed through the corps of light in- 
fantry and walked to Whitehall, whei^4i barg« 
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"R'tited to carry him to Powles' Hobk. The wltolt 
company followed in mute procession i;rith dejected 
countenances. When he entered the barg^ he turn- 
ed to them, and waving his hat .bade them a silent 
adieuy receiving from them the same last afiection- 
ate compliment.' On the 2Sd of December he re- 
signed his commission to congress, then assembled 
at Annapolis. Here the expressions of the grati- 
tude of his countrymen in affectionate addresses 
poured in upon him, and he received every testi- 
mony of respect and veneration. 

In 1787, he was persuaded to take a seat in the 
convention which formed tiie present constitutiou 
of the United States. In 1789, he was unanimons-- 
ly elected president of ttie United States. In April 
he left Mount Vernon to fproceed to New York, 
and to enter on the duties of his office. He every 
where received testimonies of respect and love. 
On the ISth of April he arrived at New York, and 
he was inaugurated first president of the United 
States. At the close of bis first terra of four 
years, he prepared a valedictory address to the 
American people, anxious to return again to the 
scenes of domestic life; but the earnest ent3^atie» 
of his friends, and tlie peculiar situation of his 
country, induced him to^e a candidate for a se- 
cond election. At the expiration of his ^second 
term, he determined irrevocably to withdraw to 
the shades of private life. He published in Sep- 
tember, 1796, his farewell addi*ess to the people of 
the United States^ which ought iA be engraven upon 
the hearts of his countrymen. 

He then retired to Mount Vernon, giving to the 
-world an example, most humiliating jto its empe- 
rors and kings; the example of a man, voluntarily 
disrobing himself of the highest authority, and 
returning to private life, with a character, having 
upon it no stain of ambition, of covetousness, of 
profusion, of luxury, of oppression, or pf injuS* 
J3ic^ 
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In 1798, an army was raised, and he was ajr- 
|iointed commaniler irf chief. 

In December 13, 1799, while attending'^to some 
improvements upon his estate, he was exposed to 
a light rain, which wetted his neck and hair. Un- 
apprehensive of (Janger, he passed the afternoon m 
his usual manner, hut at night he was seized wifh 
an inflammatory affection of the windpipe. The 
disease commenced with a violent ague, accompa- 
nied with some pain and a sense of stricture in the 
throat, a cough, al^d a difficult deglutition, which 
soon succeeded by fever and a quick and laborious 
^respiration. About twelve or fourteen ounces of 
blood were taken from him. In the morning his 
family physician, doctor Craik, was sent for; but 
the utmost exertions of medical skill were applied 
in vain. To htsij'ricnd and physician who sat on 
his bed, and took bis head in his la|>» be said, with 
difficulty, ** Doctor I am dying, and have been 
dying for a long time; but I am not afraid to dic^'^ 
Respiration became hiore and more protracted and 
imperfect, until half past eleven on Saturday night, 
when, retainitig the full possession of his intellect, 
he expired without a struggle. Thus, on the 14th 
of December, 1799, in the sixty-eighth year of 
his age, died the father of his country, **the man 
first in war, first in peace, and first in thehearts of 
his fellow-citizens." This event spreau a gloom 
over the country, and the tears of America pro- 
claimed the services and virtues of the hero and 
Si'ge, and exhibited a people not insensible to his 
worth. 

General Washington was rather above the com- 
mon stature; his frame was robust, and his consti- 
stution vigorous. His exterior created in the be- 
holder the idea of strength united with manly 
gracefulness. His eyes were of a grey colour, 
and his complexion light. His manliers were 
i'ather reserved than free. His person and whole. 
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deportment exhibited an unaffected and indescr ida- 
bledignity, unmingled with' haughtiness, of which 
all who approached him were sensible. The at- 
tachment of those who possessed his friendship was 
ardent, but always respectful. His temper was 
humane, benevolent, and conciliatory; but there 
was a quickness in his sensibility to any thing ap- 
parently offensive, which experience had taught 
him to watch andT correct. 

He conducted the war with that consummate 
prudence and wisdom, which the situation of his 
country and the state of his army demanded. He 
also possessed a firmness of resolution, which nei^* 
ther dangers nor difficulties could shake. 

WAYNE, Anthony, a major-general in the 
AmericauL army, occupies a conspicuous station 
among the heroes and patriots o^ the American 
revolution. He was born in tfie year 1745, in 
Chester county, in tlie state, then colony of Penn- 
sylvania. His father, who was a respectable farm- 
er, was many years a representative for the county 
of Chester, in the general assembly, 4>efore the 
rcv(jfution. His grandfather, who was distin- 
guished for his attachment to the ijrinciples of 
liberty, bore a captain's commission under tuog 
William, at the battle of tli^ Boyne. Anthony 
Wayne succeeded liis father as a representative for 
the county of Chester, in the year 177S; and from 
his first appearance in public life, distingiished 
himself a^ a ^m and decided patriot. He oppo«ted^ 
with much ability, the unjust demands of the moth-^ 
er country, and in connexion with some gentlemen 
of distinguished talents, was of material service m 
preparing the way for the firm and decisive part 
which Pennsylvania took in the general contest. 

In 1775, he was appointed to the command of a 
regiment, which his character enabled him to raise 
in a few weeks, in his native county. In the same 
year, he was detacfadd under general Thtonapsm 
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into Canada. In the defeat which followed, in 
which general Thompson was made a prisoner, 
c^plonel Wayne, thpiigh wounded, displayed great 
gallantry and good conduct, in coUectiftg and 
bringing off, the -scattered and broken bodies of 
troops. 

In the campaign of 1776, he served under gene- 
ral Grates, at Ticonderoga, and was highly esteem- 
ed by thai officer for both his bravery and skill as 
an engineer. At the close of that campaign he was ; 
created a Ijrtgadier-general. 

At the battle of Brandywine, he behaved with 
his usual bravery, and for a long tinie opposed the 
progress of the enemy at Chad's ford. In this ac- 
tion, the inferiority of the Americans in numbers, 
discipline and arms, gave them little chance of sup- 
cess; but the peculiar situation of thejpublic mind 
was supposed to require a battle to be risked; the 
gl>ound was bravely disputed, and the action wals 
not considered as decisive. Tfee spirits of the 
troops were preserved by a;^ belief that the loss of 
the enemy had equalled their own. As it was the 
intention of the American commandei* in chief to 
hazard anotiier action ofi the first fiiveurable op- 
portunity that should offer, gga^ral Wayne was 
detached with his 4t^ision, to harrass the enemy 
by every means in his power. The British troops 
were encamped at Tredyffrin, and general Wayne 
was stationed about t^ree miles in Ihe rear of their . 
left wing, near the Paoli taverny ami from thet^ire- 
cautions he had taken, he considered hipiBelf m 
cure; but about eleven o'clock, on the night^of t™ 
SOth September, major-general Gray, having driv- 
en in his pickets, suddenly attacked him with fixe J 
bayonets. Wayne, unable to withstand the supe- 
rier number of his assailantsir was obliged to re- 
treat; but formed again at a small distance, having^ 
lost about 150 killed and wounded. As blame was 
attached, hy some of the officers of the army^ to 
BbS 
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general Wayne, fhr allowing himself to be aorpris^ 
eA in this manner, he demaniled a court martial, 
which, after examining the necessai-y evidence, 
declai'ed that he had done every thing to he expec- 
ted fi-oin an active, bi'ave, and vigilant officer; and 
acquitted him with honour. 

A neat marble monument has been recently 
erected on the battle gi'ound, to the memory of the 
gallant men who felt on the night of the 20th ^p- 
teiiiber. 1777. 

Shortly after was fought the hattle of German- 
town, in which he gi-eatly signalized 
his spirited manner of leading his men 
In tliis action, he had one horse sho' 
and another as he was mounting; anil 
insbtnt, i'«^ivcd slight wounds in the 
left hand. 

In all oouiii-ils of war, general Waj 
tir.guished Sot- suppoi-ting the most e 
decisive measurciA In the one previoi 
tie of Monmouth, he and general Cad< 
"the only ofliccrs decidedly in favour 
the British army. The Amei-iran olS 
to have been influenced hy the opinio) 
ropeans. The haion de Steuben, and 
and Du Portail, whose milittiql skill 
estimation, bad warmly opposed an engagement as 
too ttazardous. But general Washington, whose 
.OTiinion was in favour d^^n enajagement. made 
a* would Be mo^l^^: to lead to 
an, so lionoui'able to tiitfi^'neiican-. 
Vayne was conspteniros in the ar- 
»ik. General 'Washington, in his 
3. observes^ ?'Were I to conclude 
his day's transactions without ex- 
igatlons- to the oflicers of the army 
in general, I should do injusticiB to their merit, and 
violence to my own feelings. They seemed to vie 
with each other in manifestihg their zeal and bra- 
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f very. The catalogue of those who distinguished 
i themseive<;, is t«Q long to ailmit of particularizing 

r individuals. I cannot however, forbear mention- 
ing brigadier-gencrai Wayne, wliose good conduct 
f and hraveryi throughout tlie whole action, deserves 

partirulai- commendation." 

In July. 1779. the American commander in chief 
i, having conceived a design of attacking the strong 
} post of Stony Point, committed tlie charge of tliia 

enterprise to general Wayne. The garrison wa» 

composed of 600 men. principally highlanders, 

commanded hy lieutenant- colonel Johnson. Stony 
i Point 13 a considerable height, the base of which, 

911 the one side, is washed by the Hudson river, 

and on the i 

tliere is bui 

liili wa^ thi 

tillery wen 

■works wer' 
• double row 
I the beach 
\ Several ves 
], guns comn 

on- the 15tJ 

Sandy Bea 

evening, w 

he made tl 

t After recoi 

J half past € 

mnskets aj 

single gun< 

the garrisd 

killed) prii 

of Febiger 

wound in tlie head witfi-a muskct-bali, which, in , 

Wie heat of the conflict, supposing mortal, and 

ansious to expire in the lap of glory, he called to his 

aids to carry him forwar<l and let him die in thft 

fort. The resistance, on the part of.the garrisoi^ 
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was very spirited. Out of tlic forlorn hope of 2f 
men, commanded by lieutenant Gibbon, whose bu- 
siness it was to remove the abattis, IT were killed. 
For the brave, prudent, and soldier-lilie conduc 
displayed in this achievement^ tlie congress pre- 
sented general Wayne a gold medal emblematic of 
the action. 

Immediately after the surrender of Stoney Point, 
general Wayne transmitted to the commttnder in 
rhief, the following laconic letter: 

'' Sfojiey Pdnt, Jvly 16, 1779. 

'*2 o'clock, A.M. 
"Dear General — Tiie fort and garrison, with 
aolonel Johnson, are ours; our officers and men 
behaved like men determined to be free. 

" Yonrs most sincerely, 

^^ ANTHONY WAYNE. 

In the campaign of 1781, in Which lord Conr- 
wallis, and a British army were obliged to surren- 
der prisoners of war, he bore a conspicuous part. 
His presence of mind never failed him in the most 
critical situations. Of this he gave an eminent ex- 
ample on the James River, Having been deceived ^ 
by some false information, iitio a belief that the 
British army had passed the river, leaving but the 
rearguard behind, he hastened to attack the latter 
before it should also have effected its passage; but 
on pushing thi*ough a morass and wood, instead of 
the rear guard, he found the whole British army 
drawn up close to him. His situation did not ad- 
mit of a moment's deliberation. Conceiving the 
boldest to be the safest measure, he immediately 
led his small detachment, not exceeding 800 men, 
to the charge, and after a short, but very smart 
and close firing* in which he lost 118 of his men, he 
succeeded in bringing off the rest under cover of 
the wood. Lord Cornwallis^ suspecting the at- 
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tack to be a feint, in order to draw him into an am- 
buscade, would not permit his troops to pursue. 

The enemy having made a considerable head in 
Georgia, Wayne was dispatched by general Wash- 
ington to take command of the forces in that state, 
and. after some sanguinary engagements, succeed- 
ed in establishing security and order. For hi» 
services in that state the legislature presented him 
with a valuable farm. 

On the peace, which followed shortly after, he 
retired to private life; but in 1789, we find him a 
member of the Pennsylvania convention, and one 
of those in favour of the present federal constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

In the year 1792, he was appointed to succeed 
general St. Clair, who had resigned the command 
of tlie army engaged against the Indians, on onr 
westei^hfrontier. Wayne formed an encampment 
at Pittfmirgh, and such exemplary discipline was 
introduced among the new ti'oops, that, on f'cir 
advance into the Indian country, they appeared 
like vetei'ans. 

The Indians had collected in great numbers, and 
it was necessary not only to rout them, but to oc- 
cupy their country by a cli^in of posts, that should, 
for the future, check their predatory incursions. 
Pursuing this regular and systematic mode of ad- 
vance, the autumn of 1793, found general Wayne 
with his army, at a post in the wilderness, called 
Greensville, about six miles in advance of foii; 
Jelferson, where he determined to encamp for tlie 
winter, in order to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for opening the campaign to effect early in 
the following spring. After fortifying his camp, 
be took possession of the ground on which the 
Americans had been defeated in 1791, which he 
fortified also, and called the work fort Recovery. 
Here he piously collected, and. with the honours 
of war, interred the bones of the unfortuuate al- 
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though gallant victims of the4thNQvcinber, \79t. 
This situation of the army, menacing the Indian 
Tillages, effectually prevented any attack on the 
white settlements. The impossibility of procu- 
ring tlie necessary supplies , prevented the march 
of tlie troops till the summer. On the 8th of Au-' 
gust, the army arrived at the junction of the ri- 
vers Au Glaize and Miami of tlie Lakes, where 
they erected works for the protection of the stores. 
About thirty miles from this jpjace, the British had 
formed a post, in the vicinity of which the Indians 
had assembled their whole force. On the 15th 
the army again advanced down the Miami, and 
on tlie 18th arrived at the Rapids. On the fol- 
lowing day they erected .some works, for the pro- 
tection of the baggage. Th« situation of the, ene- 
my was reconnoitcred, and they were found i>osted 
in a thick wood, in the rear of tlic Bri^ipi fort. 
On the 20th the army advanced to the attWSc.* The 
Miami covered the riglit flank, and on the left wei-e 
tlie mounted volunteers, commanded by general 
Todd. After marching about five miles, major 
Price, who led the advance, received sov heavy a 
iije from the Indians, who were stationed behind 
trees, that he was compelled to fall back. The 
enemy had occupied a wood in front of the British 
f(»rt, which, from the quantity of fallen timber, 
ccjuld not be entered by the liorse. The legion was 
immediately ordered to advance with trailed arms, 
and rouse Ihem from their covert; the cavalry un- 
der captain Campbell, were directed to pass be- 
tween the Indians and the river, while the volun- 
tet rs, led by general Scott, mdde a circuit to turn 
their flank. . So rapid, however, was the chai'ge of 
the legion, that beforij the rest of the army could get 
into action, the enemy were completely routed, 
an() driven through the woods for more than two 
niilos, and the troops halted within gun-shot of the 
British fort* AU the Indians' bouses and corn- 
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fields were destroyed. In this decisive action, the 
whole loss of general Wayne's arrays in killed and 
woi^nded, amounted only to one hundred and seven 
men. As hostilities continued on the part of the 
Indians, their whole country was laid waste^ and 
,forts established, which effectually invented their 
return. 

The success of this engagement destroyed the 
enemies' power; and, in the following year, gene* 
ral Wayne concluded a definitiye treaty of peace 
with them. 

A life of peril ahd glory v^ terminated in De- 
cember, 1796. He had shielded Ms country front 
the murderous tomahawk: of the savage. He had 
established her boundaries. He had forced her 
enemies to sue for her protection. He beheld her 
triumphant, rich in arts$ and potent in arms. What 
more could his patriotic spirit wish to see? He 
died in a^ hut at Presque Isle, aged about fifty-one 
years, and was buried on the shore of Lake Erie. 
A few years 9ince his boned were taken up by 
his son, Isaac Wayne, Esq. and entombed in his 
native county; and by dii*ection of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Society of the Cincinnati, an elegant 
monument was erected. It is to be seen within the 
cemetry of St. David's churchy situated in Ches- 
ter county. It is constructed of white marble, 
of the most correct symmetry and beauty. 

The South front exiubits the following inscrip- 
tion: 

In honour of the distinguished 

Military services of 

Major Greneral 

ANTHONY WAYNE, 

And as an affectionate tribute 

of respect to his memory, 
This stone was erected, by his 
companions in arms, 

^HB PBIOfSYI.VANIA STATE SOGIETT 
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•T 'tBS, CIHCHnfATIy 

July 4ih^ A. D. 1809^ 

lUrty fourth anniversary of 

The Independence o{ 

THE ITiriTED STTATES OF AMERICA; 

An event which constitutes , 

the most 
Appropriate eulogium of an American 

8OI4DIBII AKD PATRIOT. 

' The north front exhibits the following inscrip- 
tion: 

Major €ienerd . 

ANTHONY WAYNE, 

Was bom at Waynerf)orough, 

in Chester county. 

State of Pennsylvaniaf 

A. D. 1745. 

After a life of honour and usefiilness. 

He died in December, 1796, 

at a military post 

On the shore of Lake Erie, 

Commander in chic^ 6t the army of 

THE UNITED STATES. 

His military achievements 
• are consecrated 
In the history of his country, 

and in 

The hearts of hid countrymen. 

His remains 

Are here deposited. 

YATES, Robert^ wasliorn on the ^th day of 

January, 1738, in the city of Schenectady, in the 

state of New York. At the age of sixteen he was 

sent by his parents to the city of New York, \vhere 

he received a classical education, and afterward! 

studied the law with William Livingstoti, Esq. a 

celebrated barrister in that metropolis. Oh the 

completion of his studies,, he was admitted to the 

%ar. and soon after fixed his residence in the citj 
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%^f Albany, where in due time, he receli^.iifeev^e- 
grees of solicitor and counsellor in th6^^f^\!5^ 
chancery. He soon became eminent in his pi^o- 
fession, and on account of his incorruptible integ- 
rity, was known by the appellation of the Honest 
Lawyer. At the age of twenty-seven, he married 
Miss Jane Van Ness. On the prospect of a rup- 
ture between this country and Great Britain, his 
open and avowed principles as a wJiig^ brought 
him into political notice, and several weil written 
essays, which were the productions of his pen, con- 
tributed, in no small degree, to establish his repu- 
tation as a writer, in defence of the rights and lib- 
erties of his country- He had already held a seat 
as a member of the corporation of the city of Alba- 
ny, and as attorney and counsel to that board; and 
fee was soon after appointed a membe? bf the com- 
mittee afpMic safety* a body of men who wei^e in- 
vested with almost inquisitorial powers, and who 
had justly become the dread itrid scourge of that 
class of men called tories. By the exertions of Mr. 
Yates, the proceedings of that tribunal were tem- 
pered witti moderation, and the patriotic zeal of 
the community, confined within its proper and le>- 
gitimate sphere of action. We find him not long 
afterwards, holding a seat in the i>rovincial con- 
gress of his own state, and, during the recess of 
that body, performing the complicated and ardu- 
ous duties of chairman of a committee for the orga- 
nization and direction o( military operations against 
the common enemy. In the year 1777, the constitii- 
tion of New York was adopted, and Mr. Yates was 
an active and distinguished member of the conven- 
tion that framed that instrument. During the same 
year he received, without solicitation, the appoint- 
ment of a judge of the supreme court, at a time 
when an extensive and lucrative practice as a law- 
yer, held out to him strong inducements to decline 
its acceptance. Regardless, however, of private 
Cc 
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interest, he entered upon the duties of that office, 
rendered at the same time peculiarly delicate and 
dangerous* He sat upon the hench, as a writer 
has expressed it, '^with a halter about his neck,^ 
exposed to punishment as a rebel, had our efforte 
for emancipation proved abortive: nor were these 
the least of his dangers. For in counties ravaged 
or possessed by the enemy, or by secret domestic 
foes watching every opportunity to ruin or betray 
tlieir country, Me was sometimes obliged to hoW 
his courts* But no dangers couM appal nor fears 
deter him, from a faithful and honest performance 
of the functions of his officer He was particularly 
distinguished for his impartiality^ in 'the trials of 
state criminals; and he was not unfrequently obli- 
ged to abate the intemperate zeal or ill*judged pa- 
triotism of the juries, who were to decide upon tRe 
fate of unfortunate prisoners. On one occasion, 
he sent a jury from the bar four times successively, 
to reconsider a verdict of conviction which' they 
had pronounced most unwarrantably against tlie 
accused, merely because they suspected he was a 
fory, though without any proof timt could author- 
ise the verdic^ As the accused had become very 
obnoxious to the great body of the whigs, the le- 
gislature were inflamed and seriously contempla- 
ted calling Judge Yates before them to answer for 
his conduct. But he was alike indiiferent to cen- 
sure or applause in the faithful and independent 
exercise of his judicial duties, and the legislature, 
, at length, prudently dropped the affair. His sala- 
ry during the war, was very small, and hardly 
sufiicient for the support of himself and family. 
Indeed before the scale of depreciation of conti- 
nental money had been settled, he received one 
years' salary in that money, at its nominal value, 
the whole of which was just sufficient (as Le hu- 
mourously observed) ^' to purchase a pound of 
jpc^n tea for his wife.*' He was often urged to 
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unite with some of his friends in speculating on 
forfeited estates during the war, by which he might 
easily have eiuricfaed himself^ and his connexions, 
without censure or suspicion; and although such 
speculations were common, yet he would not con- 
sent to beccMue wealthy upon the ruin of others. 
••No^" said he^ *'I will sooner die a beggar than 
own a foot of land acquired by such means.'' In 
September^ 177 6^ Greorge Clinton, afterwards vice 
president of the United States^ anxious to receive 
the co-operation of judge Yates, in certain mea- 
sures, then deemed important and necessary, ad- 
dressed him a letter, of which the following is an 
extract: *^ we have, at last, arrived at a most im- 
portant crisis, which will either secure the inde- 
pendence of our countrj', or determine that she 
shall still remain in a state of vassalage to Great 
Britain. I know your sentiments on this subject^ 
and I am extremely happy to find that they agree 
80 exactly with mine. But as we are called upon 
to acf AS well as to f Ainfc, your talents and exer- 
tions in the common cause cannot be spared.'' 
After the conclusion of the revolutionary war, 
he was chosen, together with general Hamilton 
and chancellor Lansing, to represent his native 
state in the convention that formed the constitu- 
tion of the United States; and to his labours in 
that convention we are indebted for the preserva- 
tion of some of themost important debates that ever 
distinguished any age or country. He was also a 
member of the convention subsequently held in his 
native state* to whom that constitution was sub- 
mitted for adoption and ratification. His politi- 
cal opinions were open and unreserved. He was 
opposed to a consolidated national government^ 
and friendly to a confederation of the states, pre- 
serving their integrity and equality as such. Al- 
though the form of government eventually adopt- 
fid, was not, in all its parts, agreeable to his views 
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and wisbes, stilly in all his discassions^ and espe< 
cially in his jttdicial capacity, he deemed it a sa- 
cred duty to inculcate entire submission to, and 
reverence for, that constitution. In the first charge 
which he delivered to a grand jui'y, immediately 
after its adoption, he used the following language: 
^Hhe proposed form of government for the union, 
has at length received the sanction of so niany of 
the states, as to make it the supreme law of thtlandf 
and it is not, therefore, any longer a questios 
whether or not its provisions are such as they 
ought to be, in all their different brunches. We, 
as good citizens, are bound implicitly to obey them, 
for the united wisdom of America ha» sanctioned 
and confirmed the act, and it would be little short 
of treason ags^inst the republic ta hesitate in our 
obedience and respect to the constitution of the 
United States of America. Let me, therefore, ex- 
hort ;^ou, gentlemen, not only in your capacity as 
grand jurors, butinyoui* more durable and equal- 
ly respectable character as citiajens," to preserve in- 
violate this chai'ter of our national rights and safe- 
ty; a charter second only in dignity and import- 
ance to the declaration of our indepejidence* We 
have escaped, it is true, by the blessing of divine 
Providence, from the tyranny of a foreign foe, 
but let us now be equally watchful in guarding 
against worse and far more. dangerous enemies — 
domestic broils and intestine divisions.^^ Soon after 
this period he filled the important trust of com- 
missioner, to treat with the states of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, on the subject of territoiy, 
and to settle certain clainH» of his native state, 
against the state of Vermont In 1790, he receiv- 
ed the appointment of chief justice of the state of 
New York, and was twice supported for the office 
of governor, to which latter office he was, on one 
occasion, elected by a majority of votes; but, on ac- 
count of some real or supposed inaccuracy in some 
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of ttie returns, lie did not receive the certificate of 
his election. 

In Janaary, 1798, having completed his sixtieth 
year, and with it, the constitutional term of his 
office, he retired from the bench, of which for twen- 
ty-one years he had been its ornament and pride; 
and resumed the practice of the law. S6 highly 
did the l^islature estimate his former services and 
usefulness, that it was proposed in that body to fix 
an annual allowance or stipend on him for life, 
and the proposition actually passed the senate, but 
was laid aside in the assembly, as being supposed 
to savour too much of the monarchical regulation 
called pensions. Determined, however, to provide 
for an old and faithful public servant, who had 
worn out liis better days for the good of his couU'- 
try, the legislature appointed him a commissioner 
to settle disputed titles to lands in the military 
tract, and this appointment he held till nearly the 
close of his life, when the law creating it, ceased by 
its own limitation. On the 9th day of September, 
1801, he finished his mortal career, **full of hon- 
ours and full of years,'* placing a firm reliance on 
the merits of an atoning Saviour, and the goodness 
of a merciful God. He left a widow and four chil- 
dren, two of whom onjy are now living, a son and 
daughter; the former John V. N. Yates, Esquire, 
present secretary of state, of the state of New- York. 

Chief Justice Yates died poor. He had always 
been indifferent to his own private interest, for his 
benevolent and patriotic feelings, could not be reg- 
ulated nor restrained by the cold calculations of 
avarice or gain. No man was more esteemed than 
himself. -He never had, it is believed, in the whole 
course of his life, a personal enemy, and the tears 
of the widow, the orphan, the destitute and oppres- 
sed, followed him to his grave. He was emphati- 
cally the honest man and the upright judge. His 
talents were of the higher order, and his manners 
Ccg- 
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vrere plain, attractive and unassummg. ELis opin- 
ions at nisi priuSf were seldom found to be incor- 
i-ectt and on the bench of the supreme court he was 
distinguished for a clear, discrkninating mind^ 
that readily arrived at the true merits of the case 
before him. It may be safely affirmed, that no 
single individual ever filled so many high and re- 
sponsible stations with greater credit to himself 
and honour to the state. His memory will be cher^ 
ished as long as virtue is esteemed and talents re- 
S}iected9 and his epitaph is written in the hearts of 
his fellow-citizens, and in the history of his counti*;. 
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WASHINGTON'S FAREWELL AbDRESS. 

TO TH£ FEOFI.E 07 THE UITITED STATES. 

Friends and Fellow CUi%en8% 

The period for a new election of a citizen,- to ad^ 
minister the executive government of the United 
States, being not far distant, and the time actually 
arrived when your thoughts must be employe<l in de- 
signating tlie person who i^ to be clothed with that 
important trust; it appears to me proper^ especialr 
ly as it may conduce to a more distinct expression 
of the public voice, that I should now apprise you 
of the resolution I have formed, to decline being 
considered among the number of tliose out of wliom 
a choice is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice 
to be assured, that this resolution has not been taken 
without a strict regard to all the considerations ap^ 
pertaining to the relation which binds a dutiful citi- 
zen to his country: and that, in withdrawing the ten- 
der of service, which silence in my situation might 
imply. I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for 
your future interest, no deficiency of grateful respect 
for vourpast kindness: but am supported by a full 
conviction, that the step is compatible with hoth^ 
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The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, 
the office to which your suiffrages haye twice called 
me, have heen a uniform sacrifice of inclination to 
the opinion of duty, and to a deference for what ap-^ 
peared to be your desire. I constantly ho[)ed, that 
it would have been much earlier in my power, con- 
sistently with motives which I was not at liberty to 
disregard, to return to that retirement fmm which I 
had been reluctantly drawn. The strength of my 
inclination to do this, previous to the last election, 
bad even led to the preparation of an address to de- 
clareit to you. But mature reflection on the then per- 
plexed and critical posture of our affairs with foreign 
nations, and the unanimous advice of persons entitled 
to my confidence, impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, exter- 
nal as well asint^nal, no longer renders the pursuit 
of inclination incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, whatever partiality 
may be retained for my services, that, in the pi-esent 
circumstances of our country, you will not disap- 
prove my determination to i-etire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook 
the arduous trusty were explained on the proper occa- 
sion. In the discharge of this trust, I will only say, 
tlvat I have with goo(l intentions contributed towards 
the organization and administration of the govern- 
ment, the best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious, in the 
outset, of the inferiority of my qualifications, expe- 
rience in my own eyes, perhaps still more in the 
eyes of others, has strengthened the motives to diffi- 
dence of myself: and every day the increasing 
weight of years admonishes me more and more that 
the shade of retirement is as necessary to me as it 
will be welcome. Satisfied that if any circumstan- 
ces have given peculiar value to my services, they 
were temporary, I have the consolation to believe, 
tJjat while choice and prmlence invite me to quit 
the political scene^ patriotism doea not forbid iL 
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In looking forward to the moment which isititend- 
cd to terminate tlie career of my public life, my 
feelings do not permit me to suspend the deep ac- 
knowledgment of that debt of gratitude which I owe 
to my beloved country, for the many honours it has 
conferred upon me; still more for the stedfast confi- 
dence with which it has supj)orted me; and for the 
opportunities I have thence enjoyed of manifestiiig 
my inviolable attachment, by services faithful and 
persevering, though in usefulness unequal to my 
zeak If benefits have resulted to our country frwn 
these services, let it al\\^ys be remembered to your 
praise, and as an instructive example in our annals, 
til at, under circumstances in which the passions, 
agitated in every direction, were liable to mislead; 
amidst appearances sometimes dubious; vicissitudes 
of fortune often discouraging; in situations in which 
not unfi*equently want'of success has countenanced 
the spirit of criticism; the constancy of your sirp- 
1>ort was the essential prop of the efforts^ and a 
guarantee of the plans by which they were effected. 
Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry 
it with me to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that Heaven may continue to you 
the choicest tokens of its beneficence; that your 
union and brotherly affection may be perpetual! 
that the free constitution, which is the work of your 
hands may be sacredly maintained; that its admini- 
stration, in every department, may be stamped with 
wisdom and virtue, that, in fine, the happiness of 
the people of these states, under the auspices of 
Heaven, may be made complete, by so careful a 
preservation and so prudent a use of libei*ty, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommending it to 
the applause, the affliction, and the adoption of 
every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, per)>aps I ought to stop. But a ^solici- 
tude for your welfare, which cannot end but with 
my life, and the apprehension of danger, natural to 
that solicitude^ urge me^ on a^ occasion ly^ fte 
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presehity to offer to ycHlP^leinn contemplation, and 
to recommend to your frequent review, some senti- 
ments, which are the result of much reflection, of 
jio inconsiderable observation, and which appear 
to me all-important to the permanency of your felici- 
ty as a People, These will be offered to you with 
the more fireedom, as you can only see in them the 
disinterested warnings of a parting friend, who 
gan possibly have no personal motive to bias his 
coimseL Noi* can I forget, as an encouragement 
to it, your indulgent reception of my sentiments on 
a former, and not dissimilar occasion. 

. Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every lig- 
ament of your hearts^ no recommendation of mine is 
necessary to fortify or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of Government which constitutes you 
one people, is also now dear to you. It is justly 
so; for it is a main pillar in the edifice of your real 
independence, the support of your tranquility at 
home, your peace abroad; of your safety; of your 
prosperity; of that very libei'ty which you so highly 
prize. But as it is easy to foresee^ that from differ^ 
ent causes and from dMerent quarters, much pains 
will betaken, many artifices employed, to weaken 
in your minds the conviction of this truth; as this 
is the point in your political fortress against which 
the batteries of internal and external enemies will 
be most constantly and actively (though, often cov- 
ertly and insidiously) directed, it is of infinite mo- 
ment, that you should, properly estimate the im- 
mense value of your, national Union, to your col- 
lective and individual happiness; that you should 
cherish a cordial, habitual, and immoveable attach- 
ment to it; accustoming yourselves to think and 
speak of it as of the Palladium of your political 
safety and prosperity; watching for its preservation 
with jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can in any 
event be abandoned; and indignantly frowning 
upon the first dawning of every attempt to alienate 
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any portion of ouf country jfrom the rest, or to en^ 
feeble the sacred ties vi'hich now link together tbe 
various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy 
and intci*est. Citizens, by birth or choice, of a 
common country, that country has a right to con^ 
centrate your affections. The name of Ambrican, 
Avliich belongs to you in your national capacity, must 
always exalt the just pride^of patriotism, more than 
any appellation derived from local dificriminations. 
With slight shades of difference, you have the same 
I'eligion, manners, habits and political principles. 
You have, in a common causes fouglit and triumphed 
together. The independence and liberty you pos- 
sess are the work of joint councils, and joint efforts; 
of common dangers, sufferings, and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they 
address themselves to your sensibility, are greatly 
outweighed by those which apply more immediately 
, to your interest. Here every portion of our coun- 
try iinds the most commanding motives for careful- 
ly guarding and preserving the union of the whole; 

The ifOBTH, in an unrestrained intercourse with 
the SOUTH, protected by the equal laws of a com- 
mon government, finds in the productions of the lat- 
ter, great additional resources of maritime and com- 
mercial enterprise, and precious materials of manu- 
facturing industry. The south, in the same inter- 
course benefiting by the agency of the north, sees 
its agriculture grow, and its corameive expand. — 
Turning partly into its own channels the seamen of 
the North, it finds its particular navigation invigo- 
rated: and while it contributes, in different ways, 
to nourish and increase the genei*al mass of the na- 
tional navigation, it looks forward to the protection 
t>f a maritime strength, to which itself is unequally 
adapted. The east, in a like intercourse with the 
WJEfST, already finds, and in the progressive im- 
provement of interior communications, by land and 
ivater, will more and moi^e find a valuable vent for 
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the comraodities which it brings from abroad, or 
manufactures at home. The wbst derives from Uie 
SAST supplies requisite to its growth and comfort: 
and what is, perhaps, of sl^I greater consequence^ 
it mnst of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of in- 
dispensable outlets for its own production, to the 
weight, influence, and the future maritime strength 
of tiie Atlantic side of the union^ directed by an in- 
dissoluble connnunity of interest, as one nation. — 
Any other tenure, by which the west can hold thjs 
essential advantage, whether derived from its own 
separate streiigtli, cir ffom an apostate or unnatural 
connexion with any foreign power, must be intrin- 
cically precarious. 

While then every part of our country thus feels 
an immediate and particular interest in union, all 
the parties combined cannot fail to find, in the uni- 
ted mass of means and eflbrts. greater strength, 
greater resource, proportionably greater security 
from external danger, a less frequent interruption of 
their peace by foreign nations. And, what is of in- 
estimable value, they must derivefrom union an ex- 
emption from those broils and wars between them- 
selves, which so frequently afflictneighbouringcoun- 
.tries, not tied together by the same government; 
which their own rivalships alone would be sufficient 
ta produce, but which opposite foreign alliances, at- 
tachments, and intrigues, would stimulate and em- 
bitter. Hence, likewise, they will avoid the necessity 
of those overgrown military establishments, whick 
under any form of government are inauspicious to 
liberty; and which are to be regarded as particular- 
ly hostile to republican liberty. In this sense it is, 
that your union ought to be considered as a main 
prop of your liberty, and that love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation of the? other. 
These considerations speak a persuasive lan- 
guage to every reflecting and virtuous mind, and 
exlnbit the continuai^ce of the union as a primary 
object of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt, whether 
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s comrnon government can embrace so large a 
sphere? Let experience solve it To listen to 
mere speculation, in such a case, were criminal. 
We are authorised to hope that a proper organiza- 
tion of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of gov- 
ernments for the respective subdivisions, will afiR»rd 
a happy issue to the experiment. 'Tis well worth 
a fair and full experim^it. With such powerful 
and obvious motives to Union, affecting all parts 
of our country, while experience shall not have de- 
monstrated its impracticability, ^ere will always 
be reason to distrust the patriotism of those, who 
in any quarter may endeavour to weaken its bands* 
In contemplating the causes which may di&turb 
our union, it occurs, as a matter of serious concern, 
that any ground should have been furnished for cha- 
racterizing parties by qeographicai. discrimina- 
tions; NORTHERN and southern; Atlantic and 
western; whence designing men may endeavour to 
excite a belief that there is a real difference of local 
interests and views. One of the expedients of party 
to acquire influence, within particular districts, is 
to misreiM-esent tb^ Opinions and aims of other dis- 
tricts. Tou cannot shield yourselves too mucli 
against the jealousies and heart burnings which, 
spring from these misrepresentations; they tend 
to render alien to each other those who ought to 
be bound together by fraternal affection* The in- 
habitants of our western country have lately bad a 
useful lesson on this head; they have seen, in the 
negotiation by the Executive, and in the u]|ani- 
mous ratification by the Senate, of the treaty with 
Spain and in the universal satisfaction at that event 
throughout the United States, a decisive proof how 
unfounded were the suspicions propagated among 
them, of a policy in the general governinentf and in 
the Atlantic states, unfriendly to their interest in re- 
gard to the Mississippi. They have been witnesses 
to the formation of two treaties, that with Great 
Britain, and that with Spain^ which secure to them 
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tiling they could desire, Iftpespecit to our ftircign 
relations^ towards confimiitig their prosperi- 
ty» Will it not be their winciom to rely for the 
presentation of these advantages on the unl(>n by 
whieh they were procured? Will tijey not hence- 
forth be deaf to those advisers, if such there are, 
who would sever them from tiieir ' brethren, and 
connect them with aliens? 

To th^ efficacy and permanency of your Union, 
a Grovernment for the whole is indispensable. No 
alliances, however strict, between the parts, can 
he an adeqiiate substitute; they must inevitably ex- 
perience the infractions and interruptions whicli ali 
alliances in all times have experienced. , Sensible 
of thijs momentous truth, you have improved iipoh 
your first essay, by the adontion of a Constitution 
of Government better calculated than yourformer 
for an intimate Union, and forthe efficacious man- 
agement of your common roncernsr 'This govern* 
ment, the offspring of our own choice, uninfluenced 
and iinawed> adopted upon full investigation and 
mature deliberation, completely fi*ee in its princi- 
ples, in the distribution of its powers, uniting secu- 
lity with eiwrgy, ai^d containing within itself a 
provision for its own amendment, has a jost claim 
to your confidence and your support Respect for 
its authority, compliance with its laws, acquies- 
cence in its measures^ are daties enjoined by the 
fundamental maxims of true liberty. The basis of 
our political systems, is the right of the people to 
make and alter their constitutions of government. 
ButtJtbe constitution which at any time exists, till 
changed by an explicit and authentic act of the 
whole people, is«ttr.redly obligatory upon all. The 
very idea of the power and the right ctfthe peojde to 
establish government, presupposes the duty of every 
individual to obey the established government 

All obstructions to the execution of the law«, all 
combinations and associations, under whatever 
Dd 
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plausible character, with a real design to direct^ 
coiiti*ol, counteract, or awe the regular deliberatioii 
and action of the constituted authorities, are destruc- 
tive of this fundamental principle, and of fatal ten«> 
dency. They serve to organize faction; to give it au 
artificial and extraordinary force; to put in the place 
of the delegated will of the nation, the will of a party, 
offcen a small, but artful and enterprising minority 
of the community; and, according to the alternate 
triumphs of different parties, to make the public ad- 
ministration the mirror of the ill-concerted and in- 
congruous projects of faction, rath^ than the organ 
of consistent and wholesome plans, digested by 
oommon counsels, and modified by mutual interests* 

However combinations or associations of the 
above description may now and then answer popu- 
lar ends, they are likely, in the course of time and 
things, to become potent engines, by which cunning, 
ambitious and unprincipled men, will be enabled to 
subvert the power of the people, and to usurp for 
themselves the reins of government; destroying af- 
terwards the very engines which have lifted them 
to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your government, 
and the permanency of your present happy state, it 
is requisite, not only that you steadily discounte- 
nance irregular oppositions to its acknowledged au- 
thority, but -also that you resist with care the spirit of 
innovation upon its principles however specious the 
pretexts. One method of assault may be to effect in 
the forms of the constitution alterations which will 
impair the energy of the system, and thus to under- 
mine what cannot be directly overthrown* In all 
the changes to which you may be^vited, remem- 
ber that time and habit are at least as fiecessary to 
fix the true character of governments, as of other 
human institutions, that experience is the surest 
standard, by which to test the real tendency of the 
existing constitution of a country; that facility in 
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ohange upon the credit of m we hypothesis and opin- 
ion, exposes to perpetual change from the endless 
variety of hypothesis and opinion; and remember, 
especially that for the efficient management of your 
common interests, in a country so extensive as ours, 
a government of as much vigour as is consistent 
with the perfect security of liberty, is indispensible. 
Liberty itself will find in such a government, with 
powers properly disti'ibuted and adjusted, its surest 
guardian. It is, indeed, little else than a name, 
where the government is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each member of the 
society >^ithin the limits prescribed by the laws, 
and to maintain all in the secure and tranquil en- 
joyments of the rights of person and propeHy. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of the 
parties in the state, with particular reference to the 
founding of them on geographical discriminations. 
Let me now take a more comprehensive view, and 
warn you in the most solemn manner against the 
baneful effects of the spirit of party, generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our 
nature, having its root in the strongest passions of 
the human mind. It exists under different shapes in 
all governments, more or less stifled, controled or re- 
pressed. But in those of the popular form, it is seeuin 
its greatest rankness; and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate dominion of one faction over ano- 
ther, sharpened by the spirit of revenge natural to 
party dissention, which, in different ages ^nd coun- 
ta*ies, has perpetrated the most horrid enormitieS|t 
is itself frightful despotism. But this leads at 
length to a formal and permanent despotism. Th«^ 
disorders and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security and repose 
in the absolute power of an individual. And, soon- 
er or later, the chief of some prevailing faction, 
more able or more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purposes of his own ele« 
Tation^ on the ruins of public liberty. 
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Without looking forward to an extremity of this 
kind (which, nevertheless^ ought not to be entirely 
out of sight.) the common and continual miBchiefe 
of the spirit of party are sufficient to make it the 
interest and duty of a wise people to discourage 
and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract tbe public councils, 
and enfeeble the public administration. It agitates 
the community with ill founded jealousies and false 
alarms; kindles the anifnosity of one part against 
another; foments occasionally riot and insurrection; 
and opens the door to foreign influence and corrup- 
tion, which find a facilitated access to the go^'em- 
ment itself through the channels of party passions. 
Thus the policy and will of one country sure sub- 
jected to the policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countrieil 
are useful checks upon the administration of the go- 
vernment, and serve to keep alive the spirit of U- . 
herty. This, within certain limits, is probably true: 
and, in governments of a monarchical cast, patrio- 
tism may look^ith indulgence, if not with favour, 
upon the spirit of party. But in those of the popular 
character, in governments purely elective, it,is a 
spirit not to be encouraged. From their natural 
teiadency, it is pertain ther* will always be enough 
of this spirit for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the effort ought to 
be, by force of public opinion, to mitigate and as- 
suage it A firenotto be quenched, it demands a 
uniform vigilance to prevent its bursting into a 
flame, lest, instead of Warming, it should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits of think- 
irtg in a free country should inspire caution, in those 
intrusted with its administration, to confine them- 
selves within their respective constitutional spheres,' 
avoiding in the exercise of the powers of one depart- 
ment to encroach upon another. The spirit of en-s 
croachjuenttends to consolidate the powers of aU th« 
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departments in one, and thus to create, whatever 
the form of government, a real despotism* A just 
estimate of that love of power, and proneness to 
abuse it, which predominates in the human heart, is 
sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. 
The necessity of reciprocal checks, in the exercise 
of political power, by dividing and distributing it 
into different depositories, and constituting each the 
guardian of public weal against invasions by the 
others, has been evinced by experiments ancient and 
modern; some of thera in our country, and under 
our own eyes* To preserve them must be as ne- 
cessary as to institute them. If, in the opinion of 
the people, the distrihution or modification of the 
constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way wiiich 
the constitution designates. But let there be no 
change by usurpation; for though this, in one in- 
stance, may be the instrument of good, it is the cus- 
tomary weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must always greatly over- 
balance, in permanent evil, any paHial or transient 
benefit which the use can at any time yield. 

Qf all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and morality are indis- 
pensable supports. In vain would that man claim 
the tribute of patriotism, who should labour to sub- 
vert these great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The 
mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought 
to respect and to cherish them» A volume could 
not trace all their connexions with pri vate and public 
felicity. Let it be simply asked, where is the secu- 
rity for pi'operty, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
of religious obligations desert the oaths, which are 
the instruments of investigation in courts of ^^ustice? 
And let us with caution indulge the supposition* that 
morality can be maintained without religion, y hat- 
ever may be conceded to tlie influence of refined edu* 
Dii2 
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eation on minds of peculiar structure, reason and ex- 
perience both forbid us to expect that national moral- 
ity can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 
It is substantially true, that rirtue or morality 
is a necessary spring of popular government. Tho 
rule indeed extends with more or less force to eve^ 
ry species of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indifference upon at- 
tempts to shake the foundation of the fabric? v 

Promote, then, as an object of primarjr import- 
ance, institutions for the general diffusion of know- 
ledge* In proportion as the structure of a gov* 
i rnment gives force to public opinion, it is essen-^ 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened* 

As a very important source of strength and ^cu- 
rity , cherish public credit. One method of preserv* 
ing it, is to use it as sparingly as possihle; avoiding 
occasions of expense by cultivating peace; but re-^ 
membering also that timely disbursements to pre* 
fare for danger frequently prevent mucbgreater dis* 
bursements to repel it; avoiding likewise the accu? 
mulations of debt, not only by shunning occasions of 
expense, but by vigorous exertions, in time of peace, 
to discliargethe debts which unavoidable vi^ars may 
have occasioned; not ungenerously throwing upon 
posterity the burden which we ourselves ought to 
bear. The execution of these maxims belongs to 
your representatives* but it is necessary that public 
opinion should co-operate. To facilitate to them tho 
performance of tlieir duty, it is essential that you 
should practically bear in mind, that towards the 
payment of de^ts there>must be revenue; that to have 
revenue there must be taxes: tliat no taxes can be de- 
vised which are not more or less inconvenient and un- 
pleasant, that the intrinsic embarrassment insepara- 
ble from the wsel^ction of the proper object (which is 
always a choice of difficulties) oughtto be a decisive 
motive for a candid consti'uction of the conduct of 
the government in making it, and for a spirit etf 
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acquiescence in the measures for obtaining revenue, 
which the public exigencies may at any time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all na- 
tions; cultivate peace and harmony with all. Reli- 
gion and morality enjoin this conduct: aird can it be 
Siat good policy docs not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and at no distant 
period a great nation, to give to mankind the mag- 
nanimous and too novel example of a people always 
guided by an exalted justice and benevolence^ Who 
can doubt that in the course of time and things, the 
fruits of such a plan would richly repay any tempo- 
rary advantages which might be lost by a steady ad- 
herence to it? Can it be that Providence has not con- 
Becte<l the permanent felicity of a nation with its 
virtue? The experiment, at least, is i-ecommended 
by every sentiment which ennobles human nature. 
Alas^ it is rendered impossible by its vires! 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more 
essential than that permanent, inveterate antipa- 
thies against particular nations, and passionate at- 
tachments for others, should be excluded; and that 
in place of them, just and amicable feelings towards 
all should be cultivated. The nation, which indul- 
ges towards another an habitual hatred, or an hab- 
itual fondness, is in some degree a slave. It is a 
slave to its animosity or to its affection, either of 
which is sufficient to lead it astray from its duty 
and its interest. Antipathy in one nation against 
another^ disposes each more teadily to offer insult 
and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, 
and to be haughty and intractable, When accidental 
or trifling occasions of dispute occur. Hence fre- 
quent collisions, obstinate, envenomed and bloody 
contests. The nation, prompted by ill-will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the government, 
contrary to the best calculations of policy. The gov- 
ernment sometimes participates in the national })ro- 
pensity; and adopts through passioa what rea^oim 
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uonhl reject; at other times, it makes the animosity 
of the nation subservient to projects of hostility in- 
stigated by pride, ambition, and other sinister and 
pernicious motives. The peace, often, sometimes 
perhaps the liberty, of nations has been th6 victim. 
So likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation 
for another produces a vanety of evils. Sympathy 
for the favourite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest, in cases where no 
real common interest exists, and infusing into one 
the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a 
participation in tlie quarrels and wars of the latter, 
Avithout adequate indocement or justification. It 
leads also to concessions to the favourite nation ot 
privileges denied to others, which is apt doubly to 
injure the nation making the concessions; by unne- 
cessarily parting with what ought to have been re- 
tained; ami by exciting jealousy, ill-will* and adis- 
*" position to retaliate, in the parties from whom equal 
privileges arc withheld : and it gives to ambitious^ 
corruptecL or deluded citizen^ (who devote them- 
selves to the favourite nation) facility to betray or 
sacrifice the interests of their own country* without 
odium, sometimes even with popularity: gilding 
with the appearances of a virtuous sense of obliga- 
tions, commendable deference for public opinion, or 
a laudable zeal for public good, the basie or foolish 
eom])liances of ambition, corru])tion or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable 
ways> such attachments are particularly alarming 
to the truly enlightened and independent patriot. 
How many op])ortanities do they afford to tamper 
with domestic factions^ to practice the ai-ts of se- 
duction, to mislead public opinion, to iiifluence or 
awe the public councils! Such an attachment of a 
small or weak, towards a great and powerful nat^n> 
dooms the former to be the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insicMous wiles of foreign influence 
(I conjure you to believe me, fellow citizens) tb^ 
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jealousy of a &oe people ought to be cc^stanti^t ' 
awake; since history and experience prove that fo- 
reign influence is one of the most ban^ul foes of re- 
publican government But that jealousy^ to be use- 
ful, must be imj^artial; else it becomes the instru- 
ment of the very influence to be avoided* instead of 
a defence against it*.. Excessive partiality for one 
foreign nation, and excessive dislike of another^ 
cause those whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even second the 
arts of influence on the other. Real patriots, who 
may resist the intrigues of |^e favourite, are liable 
to become suspected and odious; while its tools and 
dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the peo- 
ple, to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, In regard to 
foreign nations, is, in extending our commercial re- 
lations, to have with them as little political connex- 
ion as possible. So far as we have already form- 
ed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect 
good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to 
us have none, or a very remote relation. Henc^ 
she must be engaged in frequent controvei*sies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to 
implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordina- 
ry vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary com- 
binations and coUisionsof her friendships or enmi- 
ties. Our detached and distant situation invites 
and enables us to pursue a different course. If we 
remain one people, under an efficient government/ 
the period is not far off!, when we may defy mate- 
rial injury from external annoyance; when we may 
take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality, 
we may at any time resolve upon* to be scrupulous- 
ly respected; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, wiH 
not lightly hazard the giving us provocation; when 
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we may choose peace or war, as our interest, gikid^ 
ed by justice, shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar asitu- 
tilonJ Why quit our own to stand upon foreigs 
ground ? Why, by interweaving our destiny with 
that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and 
prosperity in the toils of European ambition, ri- 
valship, interest, humour or caprice. 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent 
alliances, with any poi-tion of the foreign world; so 
far. I moan, as we are now at liberty to do it; for let 
me not be undei*stood as capable of patronizing infi- 
delity to existing engagements. I h«ld the maxim 
n6 less applicable to public than to private affairs, 
tiiat honesty is always the best policy. I repeat i^ 
therefore, let those engagements be observed in their 
genuine sense. But in my opinion, it is unaecessa- 
ry, and would be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suita- 
ble establislimjBnts. in a respectable defensive pos- 
ture, Me may safely trust to temporary alliances 
for. extraordinary emergenGies^ 
Harmony and a liberalintercourse with all nations, 
are recommended by policy, humanity and interest. 
But even our commercial policy sliould hold an 
equal and impartial hand; neither seeking nor gran- 
ting exclusive favours or prefei*ences; consulting 
the natural course of things; diffusing and diversi- 
fying by gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing: establishing, with powers so 
disposed, in order to give trade a stable course, to 
'define the rights of our merchants, and to enable 
the government to support them; conventional rules 
of intercourse, the besl that present circumstances 
and mutual opinion will permit, but temporary, and 
liable to be from time to time abandoned or varied, 
as experience and circumstances shall dictate; con- 
stantly keeping in view, that it is folly in one nation 
to look for disinterested favours from another; tbal^ 



it must pay with a portion of its independence for 
whatever it may accept under that character; that 
by such acceptance, it may place itself in the con- 
dition of having given equivalents for nominal fa- 
vours, and yet of being reproached with ingratitude 
for not giving more* There can be no greater er- 
ror than to expect, or calculate upon real favours 
from nation to nation. ' It is aii illusion wluch expe- 
rience must cure, which a justprideoughtte discard. 
In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels 
of an old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope 
they will make the strong and lasting impression I 
could wish; that they will control the usual current 
of the passions, or prevent our nation from rilnning 
the course whidi has hitlierto marked the destiny of 
nations! but, if I may even flatter myself, that they 
maybe productive of some pai'tial benefit, some oc- 
casional good; that they may now and then recur to 
moderate the fury of. party spirit; to warn against 
the mischiefs of foreign intrigue; to guard against 
the impostures of pretencJed patriotism; this hope 
will be a full recompense for the solicitude for your 
welfare, by which they have been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official duties, 
I have been guided by the principles which have 
been delineated, the public records and other evi- 
dences of my conduct must witness to you and to 
the world* To myself, the assurance of my own 
conscience is, that I have, at least, believed my- 
self to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, 
my proclamation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the 
index to my plan. Sanctioned by your approving 
voice, and by that of your representatives in both 
houses of congress, the spirit of that measure has 
continually governed me, uninfluenced by any at- 
tempts to deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the 
best lights I could obtain, I was well satisfied that 
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I; 

r our country^ under all the circumatanceslof the case» 

had a right to take, and was bound in duty and inte- 
rest* to take a neutral position* Having taken it, I 
> determined, a» far as* should depend upon me, to 

maintain it with moderation, perseverance and 
firmness. The considerations which respect -the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not necessary on this 
occasion to detail. > I will oYily observe, that ac- 
cording to my understanding of the matter, that 
riglit, so far from being denied by any of the belli- 
gCi'ent powers, has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutrar conduct may be 
inroiied vvitliout any thing more, from tli.e obliga* 
tj n\ which justice and humanity impose on ev^ry 
nation, in cases in which it is free tn act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace aiid amity to- 
wards other nations. . - 

Tbe inducements of interest for observing that 
conduct will behest referred to your own reflections 
and experience. With me a predominant motive 
has been, to endeavour to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet lucent institutions, and 
to progress, without interruption, to thtit d^refc of 
sti'cngth and consistency, wh ich is neceissary to give 
it, humanly speaking, tlie command of its own for- 
tunes. 

Though, in reviewing the incidents of my admin- 
istration, I am unconscious of intuitional error, I am i 
nevertheless too sensible of my defects, not to think 
it probable that I may liave committed many errors. . 
Whatever they may be, I fervently beseech the Al- 
mighty to avert or mitigate the eA'Ms to which they, 
may tend. 1 shall also carrywith me the hope that 
my country will never cease to view them w ith indul- 
gence; and that, after forty -five years of my life ded 
icated to its service, with an upright zeal, the faulta, 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivi-j' 
^n, as myself must soon be to the mansions of 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things 
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and actuated by that fervent lot^ towards it, whicb 
fe so natural to a man, who views it in the native 
soil of himself and his progenitors for several gene- 
rations, I anticipate with pleasing expectation that 
retreat, in which I promise mysMf to realize, with- 
out alloy, the sweei^ enjoyment of partaking in the 
midst of my feUow^citizens, the benign influence of 
good Jaws under a free government; Keb 'i^^Kr^mor^ 
ite object of my heart, and tlie happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labours, and 'dangers. 

G. WASHINGTON- 
United States, 17 th 8epU 1796. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

The compiler has given^ in the present edition, 
several original biographical sketches, written by 
some of the most eminent men in our connrtry; and 
he deems it proper to state, that since the present 
edition has been put to- press, he has received 
otlier original sketches, which will be reserved 
for the third edition, to be comprivsed in kn octa- 
vo volume, and to contain between four and'flve 
hundred pages.. The very flattering encourage- 
ment already received for flie third edition, would 
justify the Editor in putting itl^ press immediately; 
but having promised gentlemen in various parts of 
the Union, to delay it to enable them to collect and 
prepare sketches of our deceased heroes, sages, and 
statesmen, of the revolution, it will not be put to 
press until early next spring".. 

Tlie compiler tenders his sincere tiianks to t^ose 
gentlemen who have so liberally patronised the 
work, and who furnished materials for it, and we 
may with confidence assert, liiat ^^as Americans, 
we hail with delight any attempt to rescue from 
oblivion the words or actions df those whose names 
we have been taught to revere-'* 

MastoUf Pennsylvania^ nAugust \2y l^^S. 
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